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*“ Most modern wars may be ultimately traced to national antipathies which have been largely created by newspaper invectives end the gross 


partiality of newspaper representations.’”’ 


LECKY’S “ England in the Eighteenth Century” 
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THE ELIMINATION OF THE GERMAN “BLIGHT.” 


THE RELATION OF CHINA To THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


By Geo. Bronson Rea. 


The Far EASTERN REVIEW has endeavored to 
maintain an impartial attitude and observe strict 
neutrality in thought and deed concerning the war in 
Europe and the issues at question. We hold very 
decided opinions as to the underlying issues of the war, 
and our sympathies may be with one or the other of 
the opposing sides, but no matter how emphatic our 
political convictions, or sincere our friendships, we 
cannot permit pure sentiment to influence our editorial 
policy, or close our eyes to certain broad phases of the 
great contest. 

We hold to the firm conviction that there are 
fundamental issues involved in this tremendous life 
and death struggle between the protagonists of our 
common civilization, that have a most important bear- 
ing on the present and future happiness and welfare of 
the American people, and the preservation of traditional 
triendships with other nations. ‘There are vital basic 
principles at stake on the outcome of the war, affecting 
not only the future of the belligerent States, but more 
particularly the well-being of America and the main- 
tenance and solidification of those common ties which 
unite the two great Anglo-Saxon peoples. 

In obedience to the proclamation of the President 
of the country to which we owe allegiance, we have 
been silent on many matters, but these questions are 
so vital, so pregnant with future discord and so inimical 
to the preservation of harmonious intercourse and 
complete understanding, that we feel impelled to rise 
above the level of country, cast aside our shackles of 


neutrality, and present our thoughts as a free and 
independent being. It is possible that we may be 
misconstrued, but our facts are such that if read in the 
same spirit of fairness that they are written, we cannot 
be misunderstood. 


Between America and Britain there must always 
arise questions and disputes, but no matter how 
grave these issues, or how strained the relations 
may become, the time is forever past when these two 
nations will resort to the sword as the final arbiter of 
national dissentions. Blood zs thicker than water, and 
in the final analysis, blood will tell. Mr. Bryan, the 
American Secretary of State, replied in response to the 
Japanese Ambassador last May, when the latter asked 
if his words were final on the California land dispute, 
‘‘ There can be no last word between friends.’’ If this 
is the attitude America assumes towards a friend of 
fifty years standing, a friend of another race, another 
color, and opposite religious and political creeds, it 
proclaims loudly to the world that nothing can come 
between the two peoples, whose language, ideals, 
thoughts and blood spring from a common source. 
There can be no last word between friends, nor can 
there ever again arise any conceivable difficulty between 
America and Britain which cannot be solved by frank 
discussion and arbitration. SHritain and America 
understand each other. The pride Americans take in 
their own country makes them respect that from which 
they sprang. Notwithstanding the great influx of 
immigrants from other European countries, with the 
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“ The progress of Nations is to be gauged by the extent and perfection of their means of transportation.”’ 
lor 
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and 
ie PASSENGERS 
ARE THe MOST EFFICIENT, RELIABLE, & ECONOMICAL INDUSTRIAL & PUBLIC SERVICE VEHICLES. | 
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: ‘Lorries, Vans, Waggons; Tipping, Refuse and Water Waggons; Street Watering, Sprinkling and Flushing Cars ; 
Tower Waggons; Fire Engines ; Char-a-Bancs, Omnibuses, &c., &c. 


- SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR COLONIAL CONDITIONS. CONSUME PETROL OR KEROSENE. 
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| PLANT. 
METALLIC FILAMENT 
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ETc. 
ONE OF SIX 7,775 K.V.A. 375 R.P.M. WATER-DRIVEN ALTERNATORS 
Supplied to a Hydro Electric Power Company in Japan. 
Head Office: ABCHURCH YARD, CANNON STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Japanese Office: 3, Itchome, Uchisaiwaicho, Kojimachi—Ku, Tokyo. 
Branch Offices: Manchester, Newcastle, Sydney, Johannesburg, Buenos Aires, 
Rio de Janeiro, Moscow and Milan. 
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Westinghouse Products 


The works of the British and American Westinghouse Electrical Companies 
cover approximately 80 acres of covered-in floor space, and employ over 17,000 
workpeople in the manufacture and production of Westinghouse apparatus. 
In addition, there are many important Westinghouse factories in other parts 


of the world. 


The products of these Companies vary from small and delicate 


measuring instruments to the largest electrical machines that have been built. 


Steam Turbines, Turbo-Generator 
Sets, Turbo-Blowers and Com- 
pressors; Condensers; Air Pumps; 
Diesel Engines; Gas Engines from 
14 b.hp. up to 1000 b.hp.; Gas Pro- 


ducers and accessory apparatus. 


Electric Generators and Motors for 
industrial and other purposes, and 
of all capacities from the smallest 
to the largest. 


Rotary Converters. 


Complete installations for light 
and power. 


Complete electrical equipments for 
factories. 


Complete schemes for Electric 
Railways, Petrol-Electric Cars, 
Electric Tramcars & Locomotives. 
Magnetic Brakes. 


Electric Winding Engines’ and 
Haulage Gears. 


Electrical Measuring Instruments 
of all kinds for industrial purposes, 
including Watt-hour Meters, A.C. 
and D.C., Station and Portable 
Types; Ampere-hour Meters: In- 
struments, including Voltmeters, 
Ammeters, Power Factor Meters, 
Synchroscopes and Ground 
Detectors. 


The 


Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., 


Pittsburg, Pa. - - U.S.A. 


Transformers and Static Balancers. 
Switchboards. Mining Switchgear. 


Knife Switches. Oil Break 
Switches. 


Circuit Breakers. 
Lightning Protection Apparatus. 


Open and Enclosed Fuses and 
Fuse Blocks. 


-Field Regulators. 


Motor Control Panels. 

Starting Devices for A.C. and D.C. 
Motors. 

Liquid Starters. Flame Arc Lamps. 


Controllers for Cranes, Hoists, 


Elevators, Motors, etc. 
Brake Solenoids for Cranes, etc. 


Metal-Filament 
descent Lamps. 


Conduit & Fittings. 
Electric Heating and Cooking. 


“ Auriga” Incan- 


Electric Fans. 


Electric Fittings. 
Telephones and Bells. 


Electric Accessories of every de- 
scription, 


The British 


Westinghouse 


Electric gnd Mig. Company, Ltd., 


Trafford Park, Manchester. 
England. | 
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CARRIAGE DOOR LOCKS 
"Ss SLIDING DOOR LATCHES 
* ARTISTIC DOOR HANDLES 
LOCKS and LATCHES 

for ALL PURPOSES. 








ALSO 
SERRATED SEAMLESS 
STEEL OIL CANS = - 











PATENT ——— ALL BRITISH MADE 
60,000 SUPPLIED TO Jame al, fa 


Also used by the Great Western Railway, Great 

Northern Railway, Lancashire & Yorkshire 

Railway, London & South Western Railway, 

South African and Indian State Railways. 
SOGLE MAKERS: 


foot nay & Sons, mand Lock Wastes, Looks, And oe. Flak Sothern, pantie 


THE PIENLO RAILWAY 


(KAIFENG- FU TO HONANFU) 
“THE FIRST SECTION OF THE PROJECTED CENTRAL TRUNKLINE ” 
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THE SUNG OMBS NEAR KAITFENG-FU ON THE PIENLO RAILWAY. 


The line connects with the through service of the Peking-Hankow Railway at Tcheng Tchéou, enabling the traveller to 
visit vaiidiaiial the Gubieuaiee die of Honan, and the old ania of the Empire at Honanfu. 
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Avery Machines 
are built to ensure 
lasting accuracy. 


Lf 


This is one reason why Avery's are 
eventually chosen by the principal buyers of 
weighing machines throughout the civilised 
world, 
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We are always glad to give details and 
cost of the latest developments in Weighing 
Economy to enquirers who address ‘* Service 
Department F.E.R."’ as below. 





No, 197 No. 192 
Avery's Platform Scales for Wharves, Godowns and General use. 


Arranged to weigh in piculs, catties and British pounds. The durable accuracy of Avery 
Machines is due to over a century’s technical experience of weighing machine construction. 


W. & T. AVERY, L® SOHO FOUNDRY, BIRMINGHAM 


Ad. 18 ENGLAND. 


Agents: JARDINE, MATHESON & Co., Ltd. . Branches throughout the Far East. 












TO PREVENT THE 
CORROSION OF 
IRON & STELL 
USE 








Bohler Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


STEEL WORKS 


STYRIAN TOOL STEEL 


















Vienna, London, Berlin, Extensive Stock 
| Sheffield, Paris, Brussels, lees 
we P THE Leipsic, Dusseldorf, at Shanghai of Highspeed, 
a BITUMINOUS eich, Frankfort afm |  Thngriee, Chromium 
— SOLUTION Remscheid, Moscow, and Manganese 
wa WHICH St. Petersburg, Steels, Drill Steel, 
REQUIRES NO STI RRIN G | * 4katerinburgh, Vladivostok, Tools, Files. 





Tokyo, Osaka, 
Sydney, Moji 





. STOCKHOLDERS IN CHINA: | Wire Ropes, Ete. 
Messrs. JARDINE, MATHESON & Co., Ltd., 
| Agents for JAPAN, MANCHURIA & KOREA: SHANGHAI, 


The ANGLO-JAPANESE TRADING Co., 


1, Kagacho, Kyobashi-ku, TOKIO, JAPAN. 


Sole Manufacturers : Toe : ** THERPINENE,” Hull. @@ 
— , (Dept. Ls) 


On Admiralty List—Contractors 
to most Governments 
B. C. Code Sth Eddition.) 
OWEN BROS, 


HULL, England. 








Japan Branch: Internatjonal Building, Cokyo. 
China Branch: 10 Riangsi Road, $bangbal. 
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TRAIN DE LUXE AT TIENTSIN SETTLEMENT STATION 


OVERNMENT RAILWAYS OF NORTH CHINA 


THROUGH SERVICE FROM PEKING TO MUKDEN, CONNECTING AT MUKDEN WITH THE SOUTH 
MANCHURIA EXPRESS FROM TRANS-SIBERIAN ROUTE: AT PEKING CONNECTION IS MADE WITH 
THE PEKING-HANKOW RAILWAY FOR HANKOW AND YANGTSZE PORTS, AND INTERMEDIATE POINTS 
REACHED BY THE CHEN-TAI LINE TO TAIYUANFU, THE TAO-CHING LINE, AND THE PEINLO 
RAILWAY TO KAIFENGFU AND, HONANFU. CONNECTION IS ALSO MADE AT PEKING WITH THE 
PICTURESQUE KALGAN LINE, ‘‘THE ROAD TO THE GREAT WALL.’ 


4 


THE RAILWAYS OF NORTH 

CHINA PASS THROUGH THE 

MOST INTERESTING PART 
OF CHINA 








THE THROUGH TRAINS ARE EQUIP- 
PED WITH BUFFET AND DINING 
CAR SERVICE, AND A CUMFORT- 
ABLE, MODERN TRAIN DE LUXE 
OF COMPARTMENT SLEEPING 
COACHES HAS BEEN PLACED IN 
OPERATION THIS SEASON TO CON- 
NECT WITH THE THROUGH SERVICE 
OF THE TRANS-SIBERIAN AND 
SOUiH MANCHURIAN RAILWAYS 
PEKING: THE CAPITAL, WITH ITS 
WALLS, PALACES, TEMPLES AND 
TOMBS.—TIENTSIN. THE GREAT 
TRADE CENTER OF NORTH CHINA. 
—TONGSHAN: THE LARGEST 
MINING AND INDUSTRIAL TOWN 
IN THE COUNTRY.—SHANHAI- 
KWAN‘: WHERE THE GREAT WALL 
ENDS AT THE SEA.—NEW- 
CHWANG. THE BUSY COM- 
MERCIAL PORT OF MANCHURIA. 
—MUKDEN: THE ANCESTRAL 
HOME OF THE MANCHU DYNASTY. 
A MINIATURE PEKING, WITH 
ITS WALLS, IMPERIAL PALACFS, 
TEMPLES AND TOMBS. 


For further information apply 
to any office in Hmerica 
or Europe of 





The Cie. Internationale 
Des Wagons-Lits, Thos. 
Cook & Sons, or Rail- 
ways of North China 


TIENTSIN, NORTH CHINA 
By order of Directorate 


ost 








| 
| 
| 
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_ FIRST CLASS SLEEPING BERTH TRAINS DE LUXE 
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WORTHINGTON PUMP _ LIMITED. 


Manufacturers of ALL KINDS OF PUMPING MACHINERY. 
acdc 
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Horizontal Oil Line Pumps 


& Vertical Condensing Plants 
Oil Separators 


Feed Water Heaters 


Steam Pumps 
Centrifugal Pumps 
Cooling Towers 


Water Works 


Turbine Pumps 
Power Pumps 
Air Compressors Pumping Engines 


Gas & Oil Engines Water Meters, etc. 


i 


CATALOGUES FREE EXPERT ADVICE 





ON APPLICATION. Standardi!Piston Pattern Boiler Feed Pump. FREE. 
For Particulars apply to— 
China Office: 3, Kiukiang Road, SHANGHAT. 
Head Office: 153, Queen Victoria Street, LONDON. 
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aners 


Belt or Have you investigated the New 
Motor Drive ‘“‘American’” Planers; their advan- 









Will most 


successfully tages; their many excellent features? 
. ))| If you have not done so it is your 
ful fill your loss. Write today for full particu- 
requirements lars concerning these time saving, 


cost reducing Planers. It will un- 
doubtedly be to your advantage. 


Catalog J now ready. 
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We export in large quan- 
tities to all parts of ™ 
world. 





22 in. to 72 in. between Housings. 


. 
- - 






The American Tool Works Company 


Lathes : Planers Cincinnati, U.S. A. Shapers : Radials 
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Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 


Paid up Capital, - $15,000,000 
Reserve Fund Sterling, £1. 500, 000 @ 2/-—$15, 000 000 
Silver, .. 6 18, 000,000 


—— $33,000,000 
Reserve sansa of saciid - = 7 -- $15,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


| 

COURT OF DIRECTORS: | 
HONGKONG  AMOY LYONS 
| uta 





Hon. Mr. D. LANDALE, 
Chairman | BANGKOK MALACCA 
| BATAVIA MANILA 
W. L PATTENDEN, Esa. CHIEF MANAGER: _ BOMBAY NAGASAKI 
Du . \o CALCUTTA NEW YORK 
Deputy Chairman HONGKONG - - N. J. STABB_ CANN ae 
>. H. DODWELL, Esq. —_—__— | COLOMBO PENANG 
) — - FOOCHOW RANGOON 
G. T. M. EDKINS, Esq. | LONDON BANKERS: | HAMBURG SAIGON 
, ee - HANKOW S. FRANCISCO 
C. S$. GUBBAY, Esq. LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER BANK LID. 4 or SHANGHAI 
P. H. HOLYOAK, " | IPOH SINGAPORE 
sileiaialaiacecliaaaie _ JOHORE SOURABAYA 
J. A. PLUMMER, Esq. Shanghai Branch: 12 The Bund | KOBE TIENTSIN 
| KUALALUMPUR TSINGTAU 
Hon. Mr. E. SHELLIM. Sub-Agency: g Broadway _ LONDON YOKOHAMA 





———_ 


— i —— ——— 
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Interest allowed on re Accounts and on Fixed Dapodiin sccuieilinie’ to arrangement. 








Local Bills Discounted. 
Credits granted on approved Securities and every description of Banking and Exchange business transacted. 
Dratts granted on London and the chief commercial places in Europe, India, Australia, Africa, China, Japan and America. 
A. G. STEPHEN, 
Manager. 











International Banking Corporation 
HEAD OFFICE, 60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
LONDON OFFICE, 36 BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C. 
CAPITAL PAID UP AND SURPLUS, $6,500,000.00 UNITED STATES CURRENCY 
H. T. S. GREEN, President and General Manager 





BRANCHES 
Bombay Hankow Peking 
Calcutta Hongkong San Francisco 
Canton Kobe Shanghai 
Cebu Manila Singapore 
Colon Panama Yokohama 





Agencies and Conreaponileatn * in all Prinetpal Cities of the World 
Designated Depository for the Funds of the Government of the Philippine Islands 
and for the Funds of the Government of the Canal Zone 

General Foreign Business Transacted 
Commercial and Traveller’s Letters of the Credit issued 
Bills of Exchange and Cable Transfers Bought and Sold 
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bead Office: 


Capital Paid up 
Reserve Fund 


. 


OS. 


OMe OLL 


RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK 
| CAPITAL (fully paid) - - - - - - - - Roubles 45,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS - - - - - - - - - - Roubles 22,000,000 


Capital contributed by Chinese Government Kuping Tis.3,500,000 | 


| Reserve Fands ----------- Kuping Tis. 1,733,000 





ST. PETERSBURG 
Paris Orrice: 2 RUE LE PELETIER 
Loxpon Orricze: 41 THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C. 
86 Branches in Russia and Siberia and 23 Branches in 
Europe and Asia. 
Ter. Appress: SINORUSSE 
BANKERS 


Heap OFFice: 


| London: 


Messrs. Giyn, Mills Currie & Co. 
Paris: Societe Generale pour favoriser le developement 
du Commerce et de l'industrie en France. 
Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas. 
Berlin: Messrs. Mendelssohn & Co. 
Hamburg: Messrs. M. M. Warburg & Co. 
Vienna: K. K. priv. Oecesterr. Credit Anstalt fur Handei 


& Gewerbe. 
Amsterdam: Messrs. Lippmann Rosenthal & Co. 





Interest allowed'on Current Accounts and Fixed Deposits in Taels, 

Dollars — Roubies. 7 ion 

erms on & 

Local Bills ilecon 11 facilitie< for Russian Exchange. Foreign 
Exchange on the selucinak ny of the world b. 1 ht and sold, 


Safe Deposit Boxes. 


5 CARRERE Managers for China & Japas. 








Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Yokohama, Japan 


Capital Subscribed............. ebeicsiendit 


rTreesetateGhtinesetetpepeepetriaeeseseesweeeese ep 5 es 


jiste#eenr##s « « *stt#ae##ti teeseitt®nsettt# &@ © # #® & 


a ea ee .Yen 48,000,000 
a ee ee ee ee », 30,000,000 
sathcnatiesioeeasiateedi taste Maia Mi Rag he », 18,550,000 


LONDON BANKERS 
Union of London and Smith Bank, Limited. The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited. Parr’s Bank, Limited 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


Antunghsien, Bombay, Calcutta, Changchun, Dalny, Honolulu, Hongkong, Hankow, Kobe, London, Lyons, 
Liaoyang, Mukden, New York, Newchwang, Nagasaki, Osaka, Port Arthur, Peking, 
San Francisco, Tokio, Tiehling, 7 Tientsin, Tsingtau, Harbin, Los Angeles. 


SHANGHAI BRANCH 
Interest — on Current Accounts and Fixed Deposits in Taels and Dollars, according to arrangement. 


Drafts granted on principal places in Japan, Corea, Formosa and China and the chief Commercial 
places in Europe, India and America and every description of Banking and exchange business transacted. 
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K. Kodama, 





— RRRRELLULLELME 


DEUTSCH-ASIATISCHE BANK. 





Founded in 1889 SHANGHAI 
Branches at 
Berlin W., Unter den Linden 31. 
Hamburg, Schauenburgerstrasse 34. 


Calcutta Hongkong Singapore Tsingtau 
Canton Kobe Tientsin Yokohama 
Hankow Peking Tsinanfu 


SHARE CAPITAL ... . TLS. 7,900,000 
Current accounts ener in 1 Taels and Dollars. 
Interest allowed on current accounts and on fixed deposits according 
to arrangement. 
Every description of Banking and Exchange business transacted, 


Telegraphic Address: Berlin and Hamburg: “ Chinabank” ; 
all Eastern branches: “ Teutonia,” 
London Bankers: 
Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons 
Union of London & Smith’s Bank, Ld. 
Deutsche Bank (Berlin), London Agency. : 


Direction der Disconto-Gesellschait. 
Dresdner Bank 


The following Banks and Banking houses are represented on the | 
Board of Directors: 
Bank fuer Handel & [ndustrie, Berlin. 
Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft, Berlin. 

S. Bleichréder, Berlin. Deutsche Bank, Berlin. 
Direction der Disconto-Gesellschaft, Berlin. 
Dresdner Bank, Berlin. Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin. 
Nationalbank fuer Deutschland, Berlin. 

Jacob 5S. H. Stern, Frankfurt oj] M 
Norddeutsche Bank in ‘Hamburg, Hamburg. 
Sal. Oppenheim jr. & Co., Cologne. 
A Schaaffhausenscher Bankverein, Cologne. 
Bayerische Hypotheken & Wechselbank, Munich. 


’ H. Ficct, Manager. 








Founded in 1889 _ 
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THE YELLOW RIVER BRIDGE ON THE PEKING-HANKOW LINE 


ale de Wo whe Wo Wo he do Wo Wo we do Wo bo Wo Bo do wo be 


CHINESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


CECE EEC EEC EEE EEE CECE CEE CEE CCE CTER 
Avoid the Cold and Rough Weather in the Sea Trip between Shanghai and the 
North by the more comtortable Route up the Yangtsze to Hankow, and from there 
via the Ching-Han Railway to Peking, where through connections for Europe are 
made with the Trains de Luxe of the Government Railways of North China. 











This line passes through the Heart of the Country and enables the traveller to and from Europe to 
catch a glimpse of Old China. Ancient walled cities, temples and pagodas are seen from the comfortable 
seats of the weekly trains de luxe operated by this line. From Peking, the great capital of the oldest 
civilization in the world, the train departs from the famous Chien-Men and carries the traveller through 
the historical and legendary portions of the Country, to the modern industrial center at Hankow—the 
Chicago of China. Connections are made with the Cheng-Tai Railway at Chengtingfu, with the Trao- 
Ching Line at Sin Siang-sien, and at Chengchowfu with the Pienlo Line. 


A weekly express train de luxe leaves Peking every Tuesday, and Hankow every Friday, making the 
trip of over 700 miles in less than thirty hours. 


For information apply to any office of the International Sleeping Car Co. or Thos. Cook and Sons. 
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24a KIANGSE ROAD, SHANGHAI os Telegraphic Address: “ STEELYARD” SHANGHAI 


Exporters of the Products of 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


SIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF ALL CLASSES OF METALLIC STRUCTURES 








Bridaes Buildings 
~=Uiaducts Cowers 
= eee a 


Our exhibit in the Palace of Mines and Metallurgy at the Panama 


Pacific e manutacture of this material from ore 
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SHANGHAI, SOOCHOW, WUSIH, CHANGCHOW, CHINKIANG AND NANKING 
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7.7 PER CENT INCREASED LOADS 


BY MALLETS ON SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS 








Total Weight of Engine, 230,000 pounds; Weight on Driving Wheels 196,000 pounds; Diameter of Driving Wheels 46°: 
Boiler Pressure 200 pounds; Cylinders 18” and 2844” x 26"; Tractive Power, 47,700 pounds. 


Mallets have greatly simplified the problem of handling the large volume 
of goods trafic ketween Witbank and Germiston, on the South African Railways. 

These Mallet locomotives are hauling trains of 1,600 tons gross as against 
900 tons gross hauled by the locomotives which they replaced, an increase of 
77.7 per cent. 

The ruling grade is one per cent and in four places there are continuous 
up-grades of from 3 to 5 miles. The loads hauled probably constitute a record 
for a 3 ft. 6 in. gauge on this grade. They have eliminated congestion, and 
reduced the hours of labor of the trainmen. 

These Mallet locomotives are the result of years of study, experiment and 
development. They include only features which have been thoroughly proven 


in service, skillfully combined in proportions known to be correct. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
30, CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. Cable Address: LOCOMOTIVE NEW YORK 
MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA, LIMITED 
(MITSUI AND COMPANY) 


Sole Agents for China, Japan, Korea, Manchuria and Siam 
Agents for the Philippine Islands, Pacific Commercial Co., Manila 
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SHORTEST, QUICKEST, AND 
CHEAPEST ROUTE 
‘BETWEEN THE FAR EAST 
AND EUROPE 


Shanghai to Londen in 131¢ days 


Tokio » ww gn 13h 


+4 


” » Peking ,, 314 


4 


Dairen ,, Moscow,, 8%, 
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THRICE WEEKLY EX- 
PRESS TRAINS.— 
Composed of excellent- 
ly equipped SLEEP- 
ING, DINING, and 
Ist CLASS CARS. 
Operated between 
DAIREN and CHANG- 
CHUN in connection 
with the TRANS- 
SIBERIAN ROUTE 
and SHANGHATI a e 

_ aa | MAIL, STEAMERS. at _ SSS ew 

SLEEPING CAR DINING CAR 


CONNECTIONS AT MUKDEN.—These Express Trains connect at MUKDEN with tie PEKING-MUKDEN RAILWAY running via TIENTSIN 
and with the newly organized MANCHURIA-CHOSEN THRICE WEEKLY EXPRESS SERVICE between Changchun and. Fusan: 
the MUKDEN-ANTUNG LINE (now running throughout on standard gauge) connecting with the KOREAN RAILWAY; by this route 
the journey between Europe and Japan is shortened by two days, and the sea voyage considerably reduced. 


OTHER STEAMER CONNECTIONS AT DAIREN.—Regular Steatnship Services are maintained from DAIREN to MOJI, KOBE, CHEMULPO. 
tIENTSIN, CHEFOO, TSINGTAU, and other ye in Le and China. 



















S. M. R. YAMATO HOTEL HOSHIGAURA (STAR BEACH) 


RAILWAY HOTELS.—YAMATO HOTEL (Tel. Add.: ‘‘Yamato’’) at DAIREN, PORT ARTHUR, MUKDEN, CHANGCHUN, and HOSHIGAURA, 
ail managed by the Company on European lines and providing comfortable accommodation. 
At Hoshigaura (‘*Star Beach’’), the finest seaside resort in North China, 5 miles from Dairen, in addition to the hotel, there is a large 
number of bungalows (for hire at moderate terms), situated in a charming cliff garden and surrounded by beautiful scenery. 


TICKET AGENTS IN EUROPE AND THE FAR EAST.—The INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR & EXPRESS TRAINS CO.: The NIPPON 
YUSEN KAISHA,Shanghai; Messrs. THOS. COOK & SON; the REISEBUREAU DER HAMBURG-AMERIKA LINIE: and the NORDISK 
RESEBUREU. Time-tables, fares, literature, and any information can be obtained gratis upon application to the Traffic Department. 
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5S. M. K. YAMATO HOTEL, MUKDEN Ss. M.R. YAMATO HOTEL, CHANGCHUN 


SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY COMPANY, DAIREN, MANCHURIA 


Tel. Add.: “MANTETSU ” -i- adi A. B. C. 5th Ed, A-1, and Lieber’s 
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STEELY 
XLES 












S A 


For Locomotives, Railroad 
and Tramway Cars 





4148 M. C. B. Standard Axle 





Forging For Machinery and 
Sbecial Purboses 





4 


3%" x7' M. ©. B Standard Axfe 


Forged Steel Axles 


How the Highest Possible Quality Product Is Made 


The process, briefly stated, is as follows :— 





Ingots of larger dimensions than heretofore employed are used, thereby admitting of a 
maximum amount of rolling or compression upon the steel. 

The blooming passes are of slow speed and are closed on all sides, thus approximating 
a forging operation. 

After each pass the bloom is given a quarter turn, so that the positive pressure of all 
the rolls is alternated from side to side. This insures thorough working of the steel, in all 
directions. 

After the ingot has been bloomed down to about one-sixth of its original section, it is 
cut into sufficient lengths to make two axles. 

After cooling, the blooms are subjected to rigid inspection, and any pieces showing 
defects are rejected. 

The pieces are then reheated in a continuous furnace, which gradually and uniformlv 
brings them to the required temperature for rolling into cylindrical billets of sufficient size 
to insure adequate hammer work in forming the axle. By the use of cylindrical billets a 
uuiforin distribution of the hammer work is insured. The mill for rolling these billets was 
designed with a view of bringing heavv pressure upon all surfaces of the piece during the 
rolling process. 

The cylindrical billet, of practically the same sectional area as the square heretofore 
used, is sawed into two lengths, which latter go to the hammers for forging. 


We are prepared to furnish all of the standard sizes of M. C. B. Car or Tender and A. 8. & I. 


R. Motor Axles, also Driving, Engine Truck and other Axles of special designs. 
WE SOLICIT INQUIRIES; FOR INFORMATION APPLY TO 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
244 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China 
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China , oe _ vi 
Quickest Communication between Japan and oe Most Important and Interesting Route in i 
P Round-the-World Journeys Mw 

hp 

Dy oy Pi eee es | Chosen-Manchuria Express 

eek aE Pee ae as ee Te aoe rusan-Keljyo ( Seoul) -Mukden-Changchun ty 

OM ees a er | x 


The Chosen-Manchuria Express Train 
with excellent Ist and 2nd class sleeping 
cars and dining cars, runs three times a 
week between Fusan and Changchun. 
counecting in the south with trains to or 
from Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
etc., at Shimonoseki or Moji through 
the Fusan-Shimonoseki ferry service, 
andin the north with the Trans-Siberian 
Express at Changchun. 
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N.B.—Owing to the irregularity of the express 
service on the Trans-Siberian route, caused 
by the present situation in Europe, only 
one of the above service, is run for the 
time being, leaving Fusan on Tuesday and 
Changchun on Friday. 
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Daily Express 

Two Daily Express Trains com- 
posed of 1st, 2nd and 3rd class cars are 
run between Fusan and Antung, and 
are provided with sleeping cars (on the 
Fusan-Keijyo (Seoul) section only) and 
dining cars. 

These trains are run conjointly 
with trains on the Antung-Mukden line, 
thus providing a through traffic service 
between Fusan and Mukden. 


Through Tickets 


Through tickets from principal 
stations on the Chosen Railways to 
Tientsin, Peking, Kalgan, Tsinanfu, 
Hankow, Nanking, Shanghai, Harbin, 
Viadivostock, Tsitsikar, Manchuria, 
Irkutsk, Moscow, Petrograd, Warsaw, 
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Fusan Pier A scene in Keijyo (Seoul) 








: Odessa, etc., besides principal points on the lines of the Japanese Railways and the South Manchuria Railway as well as 
f ports in Chosen, are issued. 
4 Hotels 
y) | Under the direct management of the Railways. 
CHOSEN HOTEL, Keijyo (Seoul):—Cable Add: ‘‘CHOHO”’ 80 bedrooms mostly with bed: Motor-cars meet guests at 
iM the station; Opened October, 1914. 
M STATION HOTELS AT FUSAN AND SHINGISHU :—The most convenient and comfortable stopping places at two 
, termini of the Railways. 
vi Ticket Agencies 
Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son; The International Sleeping Car Company; The Nordisk Resebureau. 
ts FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS PLEASE APPLY TO 
" he Railway B f the G it-General of Choser 
* The Railway Bureau of the Government-General of Chosen, 
: Cable Add: “SENTETS” Ryuzan. Ryuzan, Chosen ; Code Used: A. B. C., 5th Edition. 
y | 
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Equipment of Complete Works for Bleachers, Printers, Dyers, and Finishers 





Including Power Plant = bashrg ee ee Some Specialities: 


Open Soaping Ranges. 

Mercerising Ranges. 

Dyeing Machines for Cops, 
Cheeses, Raw Cotton, &c. 

Spray Damping Machines. 

Calendars for all purposes. 

Gas Singeing Machines. 

Mather Kiers. 

Open Width Bleaching Ma- 
chinery. 

Duplex and Intermittent 
Printing Machines. 

High-Speed Stentering Ma- 


with largeGas Engines 


or Electric Motors 


No Engineering Firm has 
had more practical experience 
than we have of arranging 


and equipping such works 










throughout. chines. 
| High-Speed Beetling Ma- 
Our new extensive ma- 
| see chines. 
chine shops, replete with id cei secede 
Single Colour Printing Machine with Roller Bearings. a 
every modern appliance, are 
| : Write us your requirements. 
capable of producing the fa ; a 
| is | pi We will submit estimates 
| * : me ti - 2 f . - , vs : = @ . 
highest class of manufacture. : and full particulars. 


MANCHESTER and LONDON. 
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Use HAYWARD’S LIGHTS! 
& BUILDING SPECIALITIES. Kellogg System — — for 


Have Daylight & Fresh Air & clean, bright places ! | 








Railway Telephone Operation 
Portable Telephones and Poles for Passenger Trains. 


Flexible wire and fitments to furnish ground connection. 
Carried : in 1 baggage cars or by repair Gangs. 


Kellogg System 1 is used on the principal 
ways of the world. 











Prismatic Pavement Ligh ) 
Hic Paveme at Li ts, Self- Lacking Coal Plates 
aad Rings. 


Hayward’s 
4' Iron Stairs. 
Circular and 
| Straight, for 
tl Service, and ro 
| Fire Escape, & 





Kellogg System as- 
sures safety, sumpli- 
city, reliability, flex- 
ibility. 


FOR all telephonic 

purposes — portable 
telephone service, inter- 
communication systems, 
local lines, small magneto 
exchanges, univers ex- 
change, common battery 


: systems: Kellogg Sys- 

\ | i ie TL : stem is the most efficient 
| | service in the world. The 

largest or smallest tele- 


Portable Telefhone Ready for Use. phone unit supplied. 





Hayward’s ‘‘ Reform’’ 
Puttyless Glazed Roofs, &c. 





‘‘jhilmil’’ Steel Lath saves Vents for Windows. 
lron Stable Fittings. 25 per cent. of plaster. 











WRITE FOR CATALOGUES :— — > 
- ‘. . Sevomans pg heh Stallboards. = Built in our own factory. Unequalled quality and service. 
+ n | fe 
a5 3. ec Staire (Sursicht ee Fi Circular). | = = Kellogg System 3 18 1n Universal use. “Use 1s the Test.”’ 
=“ _ Ventilators (for Roomsand Roofs). | we 
= iron Stabile Fittings. | 8s 
=. Z. ‘Jhilmil’ Stee! Lathing (Fireproof), s< Write for the Kellogg Bulletins 
_& - KaGiators, ers, &C- 2a “A fand of mformation as to the technical working 
a 10. Steel Sashes, Coli. Gates, &c. * ‘ 
3 11. ‘Leaglites’ and ‘prior’ Stained Glase. | a oa of the telephone epperatus, Sent Free on Request. 
> 12. ‘Reform’ Roof Glazing, Lanterns, &c. en 

= 





73, * Coppertite ’ Glazing ( ire: €-resisting), 


HAYWARD BROTHERS & ECKSTEIN, LTD. 
cainereand UNION ST., BOROUGH, LONDON, S.B. ™e: o5o%) 
Branches: 3, i a and 141, wee roe wees eee 





Kelloge Switchboard & Supply Co. 
Chicago U.S. A. 

Kansas City U.S.A. San Francisco U.S.A. 
sil lA UR 
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THE YELLOW RIVER BRIDGE 


TIME TABLE 
ane J sei ve 1915, and until , Rene notice 
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| | 5.40 | 0 || dep. Peking arr. , 18.55 
0,20 '  « | arr, Tientsin-Central dep. 15.58 | 
| 9.25 | 82 7 dep. Tientsin-Central Peking- arr 15.53 
| | 9.33 | | arr. Tientsin-East dep | | 15-45 
| | ide $$ 7Mukden ———__ ]. | ree Ser 
| | | | | | Mall, 
| | O | | dep. Mukden | Line arr. | | [9.27 
| | | arr, Tientsin-East dep. aes | 
| 434 9, [| dep. Tientsin-East arr, : r10 | 
| | | ‘| arr. Tientsin-Centra! dep. f) 1.0% 
Mixep | Mar, | i. ne —— | Mai | Mixeép 
| 9.40 | : { | dep. Tientsin-East arr. | 15-37 
| 9.50 0 | arr. Tientsin-Central dep. | 15.27 
5-15 10.10 | | , “tl § dep. Tientsin-Central arr, | 15.07 | 21.16 
9-45 | T3435 | 70 dep. Tsangchow dep. | 12.01 | 16.53 
13.52 | 16.52 | | 140 dep. Techow dep. | 9.05 — 12.28 
17-59 | 19.41 | 218 | arr. Tsinanfu dep. | 6.30 | 8.30 
| 29.01 | 218 | dep. Tsinanfu arr, | | 6.10 18.30 
22.38 _ 263 dep. Taianfu dep, } 3-53 15.48 
I.29 316 dep. Yenchowiru dep. 1.15 13.02 
| 4.48 | | 375 dep Lincheng dep. 22.11 9.46 
| 6.56 418 | arr Hsuchowfu dep. 19.54 _ 7.20 
ea | — tnisisicinimaiisteet 
13-45 | 7-16 ) | 418 | dep. Hsuchowfu arr. 19.34 11.25 
19-14 | 1.20 © _ 520 arr, Pengpu dep. 15-01 6.05 
| 5-45 II 30 | 520 I dep. Pengpu arr. 14.51 | 20.48 
10.20 — 15.10 | 598 dep. Chuchow dep, 11.20 16.13 
| bapa tags 16320 © 629 arr. Pukow dep, 9.50 | 14.20 
| EXPRESS | EXPRESS | Oe Express | Express | = Fast | 
| | | = §| | dep. Nanking Ferry Shangkai- arr, | 7-05 | | 
| 2 23.00 / | dep. Nanking Nanking dep, | 19.00 | 7-00 15.04 | 
| 19,35 | / 00 — =~193 v arr. Shanghai Line dep, ry 13.05 | 23.00 — 7.35 
Yenchow fu- Tama Branch Line | Lincheng-Tsochuang Branch Line 
9-15 | 14.30 dep. Yenchowfu _ arr. | 8.03. 12.02 | 11.20 17.50 | dep. Lincheng arr. | 8.08 | 14.38 
10 18 15.33 arr. Tsiningchow dep.!| 7.00 11.00 | 12.28 18.58 | arr. Tsochuang § dep. 7:00 13.30_ 


f) Thursdays and Sundays only. 
Application for sleeping accommodation at $3.00 per berth should at the earliest possible moment be made to the Traffic Manager 
at Tientsin or to the Traffic-Inspectors at Tientsin, Tsinanfu, Hsuchowfu or Pukow. 


By Order, 
Tientsin, 18th January, 1915. | The Traffic Manager. 
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Builders of all Classes Motive Power. Capacity 720 to 1,000 per year 
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re Heavy Pacific Type Built, for Eris Railroad 

® 
° 


LIMA HEAVY PACIFIC TYPE 


This locomotive combines the latest improvements and developments in design, materials and 
economic devices for saving fuel, etc. 


Built for the ERIE RAILROAD for heavy fast passenger service where maximum capacity was 
desired. 


GENERAL DIMENSIONS AS FOLLOWS: 


Cylinders, 27 x 28 inches Weight on drivers, 176,000 Ibs. 
Driving wheel base, 14 ft. Total Weight, 287,000 lbs. 
Total Wheel base, 36 ft. 2 inches Tractive Power, 40,700 Ibs. 
Drivers, diameter 79 inches Factor Adhesion, 4.24 

Boiler, straight locomotive type Superheater, Sclimidt 

Boiler, diameter 79 inches Valve motion, Baker 


Our PLANT is equipped with the latest and most improved machinery, which enables us to 
build any type or size locomotive required. 


Write our Agents for any information you desire and a copy of our catalogue. 


HOME OFFICE 


1096 SOUTH MAIN STREET, LIMA, OHIO, U.S.A. | 
AGENTS BRANCH OFFICE 7 AGENTS 
SHEWAN, TOMES & CoO.. SP SECRES SIRRes HEN THEEs Be Fs SAMUEL, SAMUEL & Co., 


CABLE ADPRESS ) 
PEKING, CANTON, SHANGHAI, TIENTSIN, YOKOHAMA. TOKYC, KGBE, SHIMONOSERI, JAPAN: 


CHINA SHAYLOCO TAIPEH, FORMOSA 
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CHINESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS CIRIN-CHANGCHUN LINK. 


TIME TABLE. 


DOWN TRAINSI 






UP TRAINS 

















Daily STATIONS. _Daily 
Mail [Mixed 
arr. TOUTAOKOU dept. | 2-20 7.30 
car, «© CHANGCHUN, 0/393 | 750 
ar. KALUN dept. [3:19 | 8.22 
arr. YINMAHO hie hee be 
cept HSIACHIUTAI Seva bi: Sd 
dept. —_ YINGCHENGTZE ray epee Fah 
ae dept. —_ TUMENLING rain pad Bape : 
_— CHAOCHIATIEN avo | sae rote | 
a | os HUAPICHANG dent . 10.26 
| pe oe AUTIENTZE iene 5.58 | 10.40 
7 23| arn.“ KIUCHAN igi ee ie = 
7.05 | dept TRI — 6.38 |11.15 BiRDS EYE VIEW OF KIRIN CITY 
. NOTICE:— dept.” ==Departure. “ meee ie Light tvpe ets ieee envy type igures=P.M. time, 


Ist May, t914, and until further notice. 


ANDERSEN MEYER & 20. 


ENGINEER’S AND CONTRACTOR 
4 and 5 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai 
SOLE AGENTS FOR: 


2 
: 
: 














GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. OF NEW YORK 
Electric Light, Power & Railway Apparatus, Electrical Supplies. 


BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON Co., LTD. OF RUGBY 
Electrical Machinery and Supplies, 

BUDA CO. OF CHICAGO 
Railway Material, Track Supplies, etc. 


THE McCONW AY & TORLEY CO.,) For Shanghai, Hankow & 
Janney Penn Car Couplers. \ South China, 
C. T. HAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Lanterns and I,amps. 
BOLTE & WEYER CO., 
Gasoline Light:ng Systems. 
KEUFFEL & ESSER CO.. 
Drawing Materials and Surveying Instruments. 
THE FERRO MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY, 
Gasoline Stationary & Marine Engines. 
THE H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., 
Asbestos Goods, Steam Packing, ete. 
A. & P. STEVEN, 
Lifts. 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., CLEVELAND, U.S.A. 
“ Columbia”’ Dry Batteries and Carbon Products. 


DREGE 0008 000000000000000000F0 000800900000 000600400 





DEMPSTER, MOORE & CO., 
Machine Tools & Saw Mill Machinery. 

THE SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO.., 
M:ning Machinery. 

THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CoO.. 
Pumps and Hydraulic Machinery. 

WHEELER CONDENSER & ENG. 
Condenser, Pumps. 

GARDNER GOVERNOR CO. QUINCY, ILL.. 
Governors & Duplex Steam Pumps. 

HK. PORTER CO. PITTSBURG. 
Light Locomotives. 

STANDARD UNDERGROUND CABLE CO. PITTSBURG. 
Wire and Cable, 
: wf DICK, ED. 
Balata Belting. 

KELLOGG SWIT°THBOARD & SUPPLY CO., CHICAGO, 
Telephones 14d Switchboards, 


SOCIETE GENEVOISE, GENEVA, 
Ice Making & Refrigerating Machinery. 


CO. CARTERET, N. J. 


PA, 


PA. 


GLASGOW, 


eA DADARADAAADAAAAAAADADADARAAAADAADARAAAAADADADAAAAAADADLAADAADAAL ARAL LADADAAADAS 
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During the past few years, the Pacific type has been more extensively used in the 
United States for heavy express passenger service than any other. The 4-6-2 wheel 
arrangement provides the necessary adhesion weight for starting heavy trains, as well as 
the high steaming capacity which is a first essential in this service. Pacific type locomotives 


can be designed either for fast running on level lines, or for work on long, heavy grades 


where high traciive forces must be developed for sustained periods. 





PACIFIC TYPE LOCOMOTIVE, CAROLINA, CLINCHFII 


Cylinders, 25° 30" Water Heating surface, 3,982 sq. ft. 
Driving-wheels, diameter 69° Superheating surface, 955 sq. ft. 
Steam pressure, 200 Ibs. Weight on driving-wheels, 176,900 I{bs. 
Grate area, 53.8 sq. it. Weight, total engine, 280,300 Ibs. 


Tractive force, 46,000 Ibs. 


The locomotive illustrated above is used 1n passenger service on long grades, where 
speeds are moderate but high horse-power must be developed. The long stroke and 
moderate sized driving-wheels fit the engine for this kind of work, while at the same time it 
is capable of running at high speeds on level and descending sections of the line. This 
locomotive develops an unusually high tractive force for a six-coupled engine, and illustrates 
the capacity that can be secured in the Pacifie type when track conditions permit heavy 


wheel-loads to be carried. 


Agents for China:—ARNHOLD, KARBERG & Co., SHANGHAI, TIENTSIN, HONGKONG and HANKOW 





Agents for Japan:—SALE & FRAZAR, Ltd., TOKYS. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WoRKS 


Cable Address:—‘‘ BALDWIN, PHILADELPRIA’’ 
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Tar SHA TAN STATION, CANTON 


TEMPORARY STATION AT KOWLOON 


QUICKEST AND CHEAPEST ROUTE BETWEEN CANTON AND HONGKONG THROUGH VARIED AND BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 


NEAR Le Loonc, CANTON-KOWLOON RAILWAY 





THE “EIGHT GENII RANGE” FROM TAI-PO 


TWO EXPRESS CORRIDOR TRAINS EACH WAY DAILY HOT TEALS AND OTHER REFRESHMENTS SERVED 


a 


OT caters, 


le 


Foes 


VILLAGES, CANTON-KOWLOON RAILWAY 


ING 





THE HUNCH-BACKS AND PYRAMID HILL 


4% HOURS BETWEEN UP AND DOWN TRAINS FOR BUSINESS MEN OR TOURISTS AT CANTON OR HONGK 
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Fast River BripceE CANTON-KOWLOON RAILWAY 


THE Lion’s HEAD AND STATUE Rock, SHATIN VALLEY 


SUMMER SEASON 1913, 


Leave Hongkong (Kowloon) 12.45 and 7.42 a.m. & 3.00 p.m. Leave Canton (Tai Sha Tou) 7.00 and 3.05 am. & 6.15 p.m. 
Arrive Hongkong (Kowloon) 10.43 and 6.54 a.m. & 10.25 p.m. 


Arrive Canton (Tai Sha Tow) 5.00 and 10.30 a.m. & 6.45 p.m. 
Special terms and special trains for large tourist parties. For further particulars see advertisements or apply to 
The Manager (British Section) Kowloon, HONGKONG. The Administration, (Chinese Section) CANTON. 


—_" 
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27,000 PYLE: NATIONAL ELECTRIC HEADLIGHTS IN SERVICE 





Actual Photograph taken on the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific R.R., with no other light but the Pyle- National 
Electric Headlight. The station seen is half a mile from the engine. 
A Pyle-National Electric Headlight gives a Great Beam of Clear, Strong, Penetrating 
Light that distinctly illuminates the Track for Half a Mile Ahead of the Locomotive, en- 
abling the Engine Driver to maintain Schedules, verify Signals and avoid Accidents. 





Three Railroads are each operating more than 1,700 Pyle- National Fleadlights. 
four Rail; oads more than 1,000 each. Twelve Railroads more than 500 each. 


i ee a af” Bree ddl ok eG RI AE ens 


Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, Limited. Railway Materials Export Corporation. 
(Mitsui and Company ) 149 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 


Sole Agents for China, Japan, Korea, Manchuria and Stam. Export Agents. 


PYLE-NATIONAL ELECTRIC HEADLIGHT COMPANY 
900 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 





THE ROBERT DOLLAR CO. 
RAILWAY TIMBER A SPECIALITY 


Prompt Delivery by the Company's Own Steamers 





Steamers : 
Importers of Bobert Dollar 
Oregon Pine Bessie Dollar 
California Red Wood Hazel Dollar 
petites M.S. Dollar 
Creosoted Sleepers Stanley Dollar 
and all kinds of Melville Dollar 
Mackinaw 
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5.8. ROBEKT DOLLAR 


HEAD OFFICE, CHINA OFFICE, 


$60 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 13 Nanking Road, Shanghai 
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nese Government Railwe 


The Ch ens- Tai ‘Railway 


(CHINESE GOVERNMENT SHANSI LINE—CHENGTINGFU TO TAIYUANFU) 
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VIEWS ALONG ROUTE OF CHENG-TAI RAILWAY 


The trains of this line connect with the through service of the Peking-Hankew Railway, affording 
Travellers the opportunity of seeing the most picturesque part of China. The line passes through a 
mountainous section of country, rich in Mineral Resources to the Provincial Capital of Shansi at 
Taiyuanfu. This interesting city is a great educational center, and famous for the fine quality of its 


artistic embroideries. 


The Pekins-Kalsgan Line 


“THE ROAD TO THE GREAT WALL” 
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This line follows the ancient caravan route and military highway from Mongolia into China by 
the way of the historic Nankow Pass. This pass is the Key to Peking, and Kalgan is the gate of 
the Country. From here the great camel caravans set out on their long journeys across Mongolia 
to Siberia and Central Asia. This old frontier mart, retaining its time-honored characteristics, 
one of the most interesting sights of the Old World, is made accessible by the new railway. 
The line also carries the passenger in two hours from Peking to Nankow, when the Great 
Wall of China and the Ming Tombs may be seen. A foreign hotel is operated by the railway 
authorities at Nankow, where chairs and guides may be secured for the Tombs. 
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The Johnson- Pickett Rop e Co., Inc. 


ONLY MODERN ROPE FACTORIES IN THE PHILIPPINES *K ONLY PURE DP HEMP OF BEST QUALITY USED 





OFFICES and SALE ROOM, 
Cor. of Calles Vives and Lara, 
Riverfront, Manila 


CONTRACTORS TO THE U.S. NAVY 
on the Asiatic Station 


Telephone 1123 
U.S. Quartermaster Department and aoe 


Philippine Civil Government Cable Address: **‘SATAROPE”’ 


[=| Codes: Western Union, Universal 


a — liti ivate Codes 
Agencies in all the Principal Seaports Edition and Private C 


of the East Correspondence Solicited 





PREPARING 


TD. 
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The Choice of Expert Metals Workers is 


APOLLO 


BEST BLOOM GALVANIZED 


SHEETS APOLLO 


>FROM << 

UNITED STATES STEEL 

PRODUCTS EXPORT CO. 
NEW YORK U.S.A. 


‘A product without a peer ”’ 


UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
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“A Product without a peer ”’ 


The STANDARD of all Galvanized Sheets 
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STATION AT LIU HUAI KUAN TIENTSIN-PUKOW RAILWAY. BRITISH OR SOUTHERN SECTION STATION AT PENG-PU 













Up TRAIN TIME TABLE Down TRAIN 


—— — ea SS —————— —— —— —_ -— — —_ alin 






Daily Daly 
Stations ‘Through | Stations ‘Through | 

Mail | | Mail] | 

Service | , Servi ice | 


Pukow dep. | 9.50 Tientsin East dep. 9.40 | 
| 
| 


Hsuchowfu » | 7.54 || Tientsin Cen. = arr. | 9.50 















nd | = | 

Tsinanfu » | 6,30 || Tientsin Cen. — dep. 10,10 
1 

Techow | 15 Techow iy 4.52 








Tientsin Cen, arr. | 3.07. || Tsinanfu | 8.01 
Tientsin Cen, dep. 3.27 Hsuchowfu i, Y 7.16 | 
, | | | 
Tientsin East arr. | 427 | Pukow arr. | 4.30 | 
| | | 


LUGGAGE ALLOWANCE 


ist class, 120 catties; 2nd class, 90 catties; 3rd class, 60 catties. 
Excess luggage is charged at one (1) cent per picul per mile, minimum charge as for 


Only first class passengers are entitled to book sleeping berths, at $5.00 per berth. . 

The Railway ferry steam-launch, lying at the jetty above the Japanese Hulk, will carry ¢ 

_ passengers across the river forty minutes before the trains leave. Passengers may book their tickets at 
the office on the ferry jetty. \ 
The through mail, and the mixed trains running between Pukow-Pengpu, Pengpu-Hsuchow!u, 
suchowfu-Tsinanfu, and Tsinanfu-Tientsin will continue as before. For time refer to the Time Table. 
For further particulars, etc., apply to the Traffic Department at Tientsin or Branch Office, 
anking. 
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To Manufacturers :-: Mill Owners :-: Engineers. 


CPP ALLS dh Eb PA AL A 


SOCONY Lubricating Oils are manufactured by the most scientific processes. 

Expert refiners prepare each and every grade so that it will give the highest 
possible amount of efficiency under working conditions. 

Every ounce of the whole load of your factory comes on the Cylinder and 
Valves and the best Lubrication you can give them, is not too good. 

Idle engines earn no money, but are a constant source of expense. High 
engine efficiency is only obtained by perfect lubrication with Standard 
Lubricants. 

Although a High Class Oi] costs more initially, in the end it is far cheaper, 
its economical life is longer, its Lubricating qualities greater, and its 
consumption less. 





Railway Lubrication has always been the cause of endless worry to the engineer. The best oils should be 
used, as exhaustive tests have proved that the cost of coal required to overcome the friction was 3 
times the cost of a Cheap Lubricant, and the cost to renew the metal was 6 times the eost of a 
Cheap Lubricant. 


STANDARD Ol COMPANY OF WEW YORK 


Lubricating Oil Department 
Dealers and Branches all over China 
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THE SHANTUNG RAILWAY 
(Schantung Eisenbahn Gesellschaft) 
The Road Through the Gountry of Confucius 


The country traversed by Facilities are afforded for 


this line is thought by many to through tickets carrying the 
be the most picturesque to be passenger over the Tientsin- 
found in China, The length of Pukow Line, giving a good 
the main line irom Tsingtau to connection with Express trains 
Tsinanfu is 4co km. and the from and to Europe. 
len2th of the Pcschan branch is 

Tickets for the Shantung 

Traffic is running from the 
Railway can be obtained at the 
Agencies of Thos. Cook & Co, 
Ltd., The International Sleep- 


ing Car Co., and the Nordisk 


40 km, There are in addition 
branches to Hungschan, the 
Hsiau-ching-ho Canal and the 


Yellow River. 


A lovely view is afforded 


of Kiauchou Bay as the train Resebureau in Asia and Europe. 
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leaves Tsingtau. 


Thereafter magnificent and Shantung Railway to the Tien- 


i ae set / tax 


diversified scenery is encounter- tsin-Pukew Railway and vice 


ed and innumerabie places of versa without changing cars at 





historical interest are traversed. Tsinanfu. 


interior of Dining Car 








THE TAO-CHING RAILWAY 
TAOKOU TO CHINGHUA 


(CHINESE GOVERNMENT HONAN LINE) 
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GENERAL, VIEW OF COAL MINES ON THE LINE OF THE TAO-CHING RAILWAY 


* China’s Road of Anthracite ” 


THE TRAINS OF THIS LINE CONNECT AT SIN-SIANG-SIEN WITH THE THROUGH SERVICE OF THE PEKING- 
HANKOW RAILWAY. IT TAPS THE GREAT ANTHRACITE COAL DEPOSITS OF SHANSI, AND CONVEYS THE 
PRODUCTS OF THE MINES TO THE NEAREST NAVIGABLE RIVER. 
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Ground Lever Staff Lack (%.} esis 
Staff Lock for Outlying Siding. 


When a train is required to enter or leave an outlying siding the staff is placed in the top slide of the lock, which 
is then pushed in. 

The lower slide, which is attached to the ground lever, is released, thus allowing the ground lever to be operated. 

When the poinis are set for the siding the train staff is securely locked in the box. 





Staff Lock (X) with cover removed, for Outlying Sidings. 
SOLE LICENSEES AND MAKERS OF .— 


5 TYPE Miniature Train Staff Instrument, ‘The WEBB-THOMPSON System of TRAIN STAFF INSTRUMENTS for Single Line Railways & Tramways. 


with L Type Indicator and Telephone, for oes ae ees S 
the block working of Single Line Railways. schemes to suit special conditions of traffic working will be submitted on receipt of FULL Particulars. 








THE SEMI-TROPICAL ROUTE 
DIRECT SERVICE BETWEEN SAN FRANCISCO AND THE FAR EAST 


© 4 7 
“ : zJ 
Ss . : © 
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acific Mail Steamship Zompany | : 
| 
| 
3 





SAN FRANCISCO, HONOLULU, YOKOHAMA, KOBE, NAGASAKI, SHANGHAI, HONGKONG, MANILA. 
MANCHURIA, MONGOLIA, KOREA, SIBERIA, CHINA, NILE, and PERSIA 
Fred F. Connor, Freight Traffic Manager; H. N. Thomas, Acting General Passenger Agent General Office, “Flood Building’’ San Fraacisce, Cal. 
SIBERIA—Transpacific Record 10 days iS hrs. (Yokohama-sSan Francisco) 


FEATURES OF THE LINE:—Southern route; passengers enjoy outdoors throughout; deck bathing. The call at Honolulu, Oahu, the most 
fertile and beautiful Island of the Pacific. The line to San Francisco, the greatest port of the Pacific. 


THE PACIFIC COMMERCIAL CO.. SUCCESSOR TO CASTLE BROS-WOLF & SONS, AGENTS, MANILA, P. |. 
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Western Electric 


This illustration is one of a series of photographs 
illustrative of the new telephone system at Changsha, 
which was furnished by the Western Electric Company. 


Western Electric Company’s Equipment was 
accepted as the best and most suitable, after a thorough 
investigation of equipment offered by other manu- 
facturers. Technical information—Estimates and Prices 


ou large or small systems furnished on application, 





CALL ON OR WRITE OUR NEAREST AGENTS 


New Telephone Building at Changsha 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Agents for China Sa /E TIME AND FREIGHT" Agents for Philippine Islands Agents for Japan 
ARNHOLD, KARBERG & CO. = / ERLANGER & GALINGER NIPPON ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 
SHANGHAI MANILA TOKYO 





Cable Address, “‘ KARBEAG " Shanghai ev OUR NEAREST HOUSE? Cable Fddress, ‘“‘ ERLANGER ” Minila Cable Address, ‘‘ MICROPHONE” Tokyo 


>>> > do Sorc EVES OES SSsSe sae SSSEs aa ESSESEE SSE ES SDDS SOS SO DED 
CKRNALNKKLKLKNKNKNK AKL NRK NNNLKHNKKKLHMN ME KKKKKKKKKKEE KRSM HM 3 
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ESTABLISHED 1790. 


S&CO.,L 


Manufacturers of all Descriptions of 


oo BO 


——_+______- AND— 


TEXTILE BELTING 


:: CAN VAS HOSE :: 


WORKS :— 
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United States Steel 


PRODUCTS CO. 














° Lk ‘ Telegraphic Address. 
24a Kiangse Road, Shanghai “ STEELYARD” SHANGHAI 
Exporters of the Products of 
CARNEGIE STEEL CO. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 

ILLINOIS STEEL CO. AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE CO. 
THE LORAIN STEEL CO. § AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. 





NATIONAL TUBE CO. SHELBY STEEL TUBE CO. 
TENNESSEE COAL IRON & R. R. CO. 





Condensed List of Products 


STEEL RAILS ot all Standard Sections, in weights ranging from the heaviest Railway 
to the lightest Mining, Logging and Plantation Rails and Girder Rails for Electric Tramways. 
Special Sections supplied when required in sufficient quantities. Accessories of Rails. 

SWITCH MATERIAL and SPECIAL WORK for RATLWAYS and TRAMWAYS5. 

STRUCTURAL MATERIAL of all kinds: Jiosts, Channels, Tees, Angles, etc., for 
Bridges, Buildings and General Constructive Work; Best Quality BESSEMER and BASIC 
OPEN HEARTH STEEL BARS for all purposes, Rouuds, Squares, Flats, Ovals and 
Hexagons. Special Bolt, Rivet and Shafting Iron and Steel. STEEL SHEET PILING, 
STEEL MINE TIMBERS, OIL WELL DERRICKS, SCHOEN SOLID FORGED 
AND ROLLED STEEL WHEELS. 

FORGED AXLES of highest quality for Locomotives, Railroad and Tramway “ars. 
FORGING for Machinery and Special Purposes. 

HOOPS (or Barrels and Casks, and TIES for Baling Cotton, Wool, Hides, etc. 

MILD STEEL PLATES for Ships, Tanks, Stacks and Boilers. Flange and Fire Box Sizel, _ 

SHEET STEEL, Plain and Corrugated, Galvanized or Painted; Galvanized Flat Sheets, 
‘‘Apoilo’’ Brand, and Black Flat Sheets of any gauge, width, length and finish; Range Steel, 
Tack Plate, Locomotive Jacket Iron, Patent Planished Sheet Iron, etc. 

TIN PLATE, Coke, Charcoal and Terne Plates for Cans, Cooking Utensils, and Roofing ; 
also Black Plates for Tinning, Stamping, Show Cards, etc. 

BLACK AND GALVANIZED STANDARD PIPE and Lapwelded and Seamless 
TULEES for Boilers Steam, Oil Wells, Gas and Water Purposes; Tubular Poles for Traction, 
Lighting and Telegraphy; Tubular Goods for all purposes and requirements. 

HORSE AND MULE SHOES. COLD-DRAWN STEEL SHAFTING. 

STEEL WIRE of all Qualities: Genuine ‘‘ Iowa’’ and ‘‘Glidden’’ Brands of Barb Wire. 
Woven Wire Fencing; Telegraph and Telephone Wire, Electrica) Wires, Wire Rope; WIRE 
NAILS and WIRE PRODUCTS in great variety and for every = 

PIG IRON, COAL AND COKE. 


VANADIUM STEEL 





Our exhibit in the Palace of Mines and Metallurgy at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition will show the manufacture of this material from ore 
to the finished product. 
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GOULDS PUMPS 
For Every Service 
including 
Well Pumps For Hand, Windmill or Power Operation. 


eee oe 


Triplex and For waterworks, mines, irrigation, and all 
Centrifugal . 
Pumps classes of service where power pumps are used 


Ask for Catalog and Prices. 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
133 West Fall St., Seneca Falls, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Andersen, Meyer & Co., Shanghai -:- Bagnall & Hilles, Gomei Kaisha, Yokohama 
Pacific Commercial Company, Manila 
Power Pump Agents 
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ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
London:-—Hongkong—Canton—Shanghai—Tientsin—Kobe—New York 


Telegraphic Address: Hongkong Post Office Box: No. 1315 
‘‘KEECHONG,"’ All Branches. Shanghai Post Office Box : No. 84 





Electric Light and Power Plant installed at the Bureau of Engraving, Peking. 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVES IN CHINA FOR 


JENKINS BROS., LTD., CANADA. 
Valves and Boiler Fittings. 
LIMA LOCOMOTIVE CORPORATION, 
Rod and Geared Locomotives. 
NORTH BORNEO TRADING CO. 
Lumber and Logs. 
RAMAPO IRON WORKS. 
Railway Switchstands, Crossings, Frogs and Switches. 
RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, ENGLAND. 
Agricultural Machinery, Engines and Boilers. 
SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., (SOUTH CHINA). 
Mining Machinery. 
TRIANGULAR WIRE MESH. 
(Hongkong & South China). 
WASON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Railway Passenger Cars and Trucks. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CO. a 
Ventilating, Heating, Exhaust Fans, Blowers and Fngines. 

BRITISH INSULATED & HELSBY CABLES, LTD. 
Hongkong and South China. 

IG BRILL: CO. 
Tramway Cars, and Passenger Car Trucks. 

W. N. BRUNTON & SON, ENGLAND 
Wire Ropes and Fittings. 

CHUBB & SON’S LOCK & SAFE CO., LTD., ENGLAND. 
Hongkong & South China. 

JOHN DICKINSON & CO., ENGLAND. . 
(Hongkong & South China) Lithographic and printing machinery, 

JAMES FOSTER, LTD. (HONGKONG & SOUTH CHINA). 
Circular and Flat bed knitting machines. 

KOBT. HALL & SONS (BURY) LTD., ENGLAND (SOUTH CHINA) 
l.ooms—Weaving machinery. 

ISSAC JACKSON & SON, LTD., (HONGKONG & SOUTH CHINA) 
Belt Fasteners. 
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JARDINE, MATHESON & Co., Ltd. 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 3c Peking Rd.: SHOWROOM, 8 Yuen Ming Yuen Rd. 
SHANGHAI 


AGENTS FOR: RAILWAY MATERIAL, ROLLING STOCK, LOCOMOTIVES, COTTON SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY, 
FLOUR MILL MACHINERY, OIL MILL MACHINERY, BRICK AND TILE MAKING MACHINERY, WOOD WORKING 
MACHINERY, PRINTING MACHINERY, BISCUIT MAKING MACHINERY, ARSENAL MACHINERY, RICE MILL MACHINERY, 
PAPER MAKING MACHINERY, LEATHER TANNERY MACHINERY, ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANTS, HEAVY MINING PLANTS, 
GAS ENGINES, OIL ENGINES, BOILERS, HEAVY MACHINE TOOLS, CENTRIFUGAL PUMPING PLANTS, LARGE AND 
SMALL MOTOR ENGINES, &c., &c., &c. 

STOCKS ALWAYS IN HAND SUCH AS STEAM ENGINES, GAS ENGINES, VERTICAL BOILERS, STEAM PUMPS, HAND 
PUMPS, LATHES, GENERAL MACHINE TOOLS, TEA CLEANING MACHINERY AND BELL’S UNITED ASBESTOS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


AN 


in Printing Press construction which doubles 
the output from any given number of Plates. 








The invention which characterises the 


Duplex [ubular-Plate Press 

is the use of cylindrical or tubular plates 

instead of the semi-cylindrical plates used 
on all other stereotype presses. 
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The Press here illustrated will print any even number of pages up to and 

including twelve from the same number of plates at the rate of 25,000 per 

hour. The addition of an extra folder will produce six-page papers at the 
rate of 50,000 per hour. 





LINOTYPE & MACHINERY LIMITED, 
188-9 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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eneral Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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J apanese imperial Railway Séeuthanin 


= 

Products 
— Buys G-E Equipment SS Mecrs 
Circuit Breakers Motors 
Compensators The Keihin division of the Imperial —.——— 
Compressors (Gsovernment Railway, running from = Panel Boards and 
Controllers Tokio to Yokohama has been electri- Cabinets 
Converters fied with G-E equipment. Projectors, Searchlight 


Cooking Devices Pumps, Electrically 


The material purchased includes forty 
four-motor equipments (comprising 
160 G-E 244, 105 H.P. 1200 V. 42 in. 


gauge motors), air brakes, trailer 


Driven 
Fan Motors 


Generators, Alternating Railway Equipment 


and Direct Current Rectifiers, Mercury Arc 





ON TT TT 





' n -F | Regulators 
——s equipment and G-E type MK control. egulato 
Rheostats 
Heating Devices 2% | | age ° e 
Talk over your electrification problem with _ 
Hoists, Electric | | t a | Supplies, General 
our representatives. _ a aes 
Instruments Saceck 
Cs ON 
Lamps, Arc | S. : 
FAR EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES Transformers 


Lamps, Incandescent : 
Yokohama—General Electric Company, 23 Water Street 


Yokohama—Bagnall and Hilles, 42, Yamaschita Cho. 
Tokyo—AMitsui Bussan Kaisha, Ltd., 1, Suruga Cho. 


| Turbine Generators 
Lightning Arresters 
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Line Material Shanghai—Andersen, Meyer & Co., 5 Yuen Ming Yuen Road Watthour Meters 
Manila—Frank L. Strong Machinery Co., Correspondent, 64-68 Call | 
Locomotives, Mine, Echague . = ae 7 Wire and Cables 
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SOCONY AUTO OILS 
SAVE WEAR 
REDUCE FRICTION 





Friction costs more than oil. 
Horse-Power is Energy. 
Do not waste it. 





AUTO OIL XXX | 


(cs7@a Geoiro) 










f. FOO CYLiMDCe weaication OF On Cacines Ly t 
| | TERE uSEO m THE TROPICS WHEN SOCOM a 
ol aT On ax Omer RcERT im BODY 
| ers On BE FOUND THO VISCOUS OuaING yy 
i) Ce Carne ®, , VY aasTe or | | 
| His) paponnenet aitne‘en. Gir naike Outs Ht 
h ,: ain a” ae fi 
| | FOR CYLiMDER WuBeICATION OF OW ENCES = 
| Ee as Ou OF LIGT BOOY 1S BfOu PE. mm | 
i | FiowenG® PWEELY Ovenc ¢*.5 wraTete __ 
jae & —— 
: (Extra Bodied) 
i | ( weDuse sonics ) For cylinder lubrication of oi] engines. 
) | rempues ms scosiry umpeR txvatmencay if ; o be used’ in the tropics when Socony 
‘(Light Bodied) I, | sounamsuericcerr mm geev soe Tet resocs || uto Oil XX is insufficient in body. 
WE @ECOMMERD OUR SOCORY AUTO GIL «x x a | 
For cylinder lubrication of o1l engines | , 7 


when an oil of light body is required } 
flowing freely during cold weather. : 





(Medium Bodied) 

For cylinder lubrication of oil engines. 
It holds its viscosity under extreme heat 
and will not gum. Should this oi] be found 
insufficient in body for the tropics we 
recommend our Socony Auto Oil XXX. 


LUBRICATION IS OUR BUSINESS. 
Socony Oils are scientifically prepared and designed to meet the needs of the Motorist. They 
afford the degree of lubrication necessary to the maximum performance of the motor. 


Write for booklet. ‘Pointers on Automobile Lubrication,’’ 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY, LUBRICATING OIL DEPARTMENT. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CHINA. 
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The Schmidt Superheater for | 
Locomotives. 
Over 28,500 fitted on more than | 
490 hailways. As strong as Ai Dynamite p 
— — Two Ingredients { ‘petpon 
EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE L Shipped in separate packages () 
LONDON & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY A on-explosive BEFORE mixing 
| —_ S NO EXPENSIVE MAGAZINE NECESSARY W 
HE SCHMID] ee Store in any dry place 
SUPERHEATING T Safer to handle AFTER mixing, D 
ae | | than any other powder 
28, Victoria Street, Packed in cloth cartridges, F. 
Westminster, ae | 3/4 to 2’ diam. X 6 toB long. 
Telegrams: raaaigeeean peniom. | we R 
Telephone : - Victoria. RENDROCK POWDER C 0. | 
Agents in Uhina: | 
) Messrs. ARNHOLD, KARBERG & CO., : 106 Wall Street 


P.0. Box No. 4, SHANGHAI. [| NEW YORK U°-S-4 





PRIESTMAN BROTHERS, LIMITED 


HULL AND 
8 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 


EXCAVATORS ) vate 
AND ELEVATORS 
150 DIFFERENT TYPES AND SIZES OF 


GRABS TO SELECT FROM 1 TO 150 
CUBIC FEET CAPACITY 


a 
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PRICES AND FULL 


ONE OF FOUR GRAB DREDGERS SUPPLIED TO TICL S ON 
THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY CO. PARTICULAR 
APPLICATION TO 





‘ONE OF A LARGE NUMBER OF GRABS TAKEN BY 
MESSRS. 8. PEARSON & SON, LTD.. CONTRACTORS 


Pack Sin eles Scie SA Span ESSE _ oe plate oe ce athe 





Sant mm a sree ree a 
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ONE OF A NUMBER OF GRAB DREDGERS SUPPLIED TO THE ONE OF FIFTEEN GRAR DREDGERS SUPPLIED TO THE 
LONDON & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY LIVERPOOL DOCKS BOARD 


IDDLETON & CO. LTD... SHANGHAI, AGENTS FOR CHINA 
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THE T. H. SYMINGTON CO. 


STANDARD OR ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
Journal Boxes, Draft Attachments, Center and Side Bearings. 
Standard on the Railroads of the United States of America. 
In wide use throughout the World. 


In successful service on the Peking-Kalgan and Korean Railways. 


T 





Symington lournal Box. 





Farlow Draft Gear. 


GENERAL EXPORT REPRESENTATIVE 


RAILWAY MATERIAL EXPORT CORPORATION 
149 Broadway, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
CABLE ADDRESS: RAYMATEXCQ, NEW YORK. 





4 \GENT FOR JAPAN: M. YOSHINO. ESQ., NO. 1, ICHOME YURAKU-CHO. 
Norwood Side Bearing. KOJIMACHI-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN. 








MILL MACHINERY — 


of every description for Copra, Castor, Soya, 
Rubpver Seed, Cotton Seed, and all kinds of 
Seeds or Nuts. 





Chemical Extraction Plants 
for Soya Beans, Oil Seeds, Cakes, &c. 








Refining and Deodorising Plants 
for Edible Oils. 





Baling Presses 
of every description. 





Mineral Oil Plants. 


A. F. CRAIG & CO., LTD., PAISLEY. 


ENGINEERS & BOILER MAKERS. SCOTLAND. 
Telegrams: “CRAIG, PAISLEY.” Codes used : McNEIL’S MINING & GENERAL, LIEBER’S, WESTERN UNION, and A.B.C.—5th Edition. 
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HE latest development of the Janney type of M. C. B. Coupling originally 
introduced and promoted by this company. ‘This coupler has all the simplicity 
of the early type of the Janney coupler, and also has the up-to-date features of a 
‘“‘Lock-to-the-Lock,’’ ‘‘Lock-Set,’’ and a ‘‘Knuckle-Opener,’’and complies fully with 
all the requirements and recommendations of the M.C.B. Association of the U.S.A. 
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Lock-To-The-Lock—The locking pin can- 
not climb, being held in the locked position by 
a trigger the lower end of which projects into 
a recess in the coupler head, thus preventing 
accidental uncoupling. 


Knuckle-Opener—The knuckle-opener 
pushes the knuckle open to the fullest range 
of movement from a fully closed position, or 
from any partially open position, and its path 
of movement is such as to insure easy and 


HEU LWT 


: : complete opening of the knuckle. 

= Lock-Set—Lock setting is accomplished by P P = 

= the locking block resting on a seat on the inside The lock has an extra large bearing surface in 

= wall of the coupler head when raised to the contact with the knuckle in the coupler, being = 

= uncoupling position, from which seat it is dis- approximately five square inches. No portion = 

= lodged on the closing movement of the knuckle of the locking block extends beyond the bottom = 

: in the act of coupling. wall of the coupler. = 

This coupler has the desirable feature of easy accessibility of parts, thus = 

: facilitating the making of repairs. = 

3 Manufactured exclusively by = 
THE McCONWAY & TORLEY CO. : 


[ 
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Cable Address—Torley, Pittsburgh 
CHINA AGENTS: Fearon, Daniel & Co., Tientsin, China - - 


Andersen, Meyer & Co., Shanghai, China 
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For the money you expend on gasoline, you naturally wish to secure the 
greatest horsepower and mileage. 

To obtain the highest efficiency we recommend our gasoline and believe that 
after a trial you will be convinced of its superiority. 

This gasoline is filled into cases containing 2 to5 gallons cans at our refinery in 
the United States and is delivered direct to you in the original package, making it impos- 
sible for the gasoline to become contaminated with any foreign matter. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
SHANGHAI 
GASOLINE DEPARTMENT. 
Branches ip ail Princibal Cities of China 
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Filler 


The essential requirements for a successful block filler include -—ability 





ntl al 





to resist climatic changes, proper adhesion to the surface of each block, and the 
necessary cushioning effect to insure the minimum of noise. STANDARD 
ASPHALT BLOCK FILLER meets all of these requirements, and service 
on some of the heaviest traveled streets in America is the best argument 


for the merits of this product. 


For further particulars and prices write 
| 
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The Best Steaming Coal in the Far East 


Fresh stocks always on hand at Dairen, Port Arthur, 
Newchang, & Tientsin Depots and also at Chefoo, 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Singapore, and Penang 


MINING DEPARTMENT, ; 


South Manchuria Railway Company 
DAIREN 
Tel. Add. “ Mantetsu,” Codes: A. B. C. 5th Ed., AI, & Lieber’s 
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MANUFACTURED FROM 





CALIFORNIA REDWOOD AND DOUGLAS FIR 


er Bias 2S “ © USED FOR 
par 7 ao ag* H POWER PLNTS—iIRRIGATION—MININ G CITY WATER SYSTEMS 
ete tla | A OC IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN MACHINE BANDED OR CONTINUOUS STAVE 


tne = " 
ME A ee 


WOOD WATER PIPE ADDRESS US FOR FULL INFORMATION 


CYANIDE PANTS 


OUR SPECIALITY—HAVE YOU A COPY OF OUR MINING CATALOG No. 7 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 


PACIFIC TANK & PIPE > 


COMPANY 


21'4 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A. 
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; 

| OW. F STEVENSON Ov GO, LTD. 
: MANILA ILOILO 

, SOLE AGENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES FOR :— 

; BUFFALO PITTS COMPANY Agricultural Machinery 


CROSSLEY BROS, LTD. Gas & Oil Engines 
AUSTIN MANUFACTURING CO. = Road Making Machinery 
WILLIAM WHITE & SONS Marine Engines & Boilers 
UNITED ASBESTOS ORIENTAL AGENCY, LIMITED 


DOS 9S SE. 0S 9969S OO 6SO 9S 0G FOH656H6O46S90B6S46S5SOSOS OSS 99S OS86O56S595D6E-4 
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WE MANUFACTURE 


PUMPS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


To be worked by HAND, STEAM, BELT, WIND, 
WATER or ELECTRIC POWER. 
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SINKING PUMPS for COLLIERIES, 
MIFIES, Etc. 
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Write for ‘*‘Eastern’’ List. 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS 


CULWELIL WORKS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, =#=NGLAND. 
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HURST, NELSON & CO., LTD. 


Builders of RAILWAY CARRIAGES, WAGONS, ELECTRIC CARS, and every other description of RAILWAY 
and TRAMWAY ROLLING STOCK, MOTOR OMNIBUS and other ROAD VEHICLE BODIES 


Makers of Wheels and Axles, Railway Plant, Forgings, Smithwork, Iron and Brass Castings, 
Pressed Steelwork of all kinds, including Underframes and Bogies. 





Registered Office and Chief Works— 


THE GLASGOW ROLLING STOCK & PLANT WORKS, 
MOTHERWELL (SCOTLAND) 


GLASGOW OFFICE: 40 West Nile Street. CARDIFF OFFICE: Cordon Chambers, 31 Queen Street. LONDON OFFICE: 14, Leadenhall Street, £.C. 


BRANCH WORKS: Chatsworth Wagon Works, near Chesterfield, England, Bridgend Wagon Works, Bridgend, Glamorsanshire, Wales. 
Swansea Wagon Works, Swansea, Wales. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address: “ NELSON, MOTHERWELL.” Codes: A. B. C., 4th & 5th Editions, Lieber’s & Western Union. 
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‘Refrigerating World 
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Solves your refrigerating installation and 
operating problemis. 

Efficiency engineers charge hundreds of 
dollars for information contained in Refrige= 
rating World which costs One Dollar a 
year. 

It gives the latest kinks in machinery, 
appliances, engine, boiler and refrigerating 
room methods. 


“Insulating Material Used in Refrigera- 
tion.’ 


‘“'The Water End of the Plant.’’ 

‘“’The Man and the Machine’’ 

‘Care of Ammonia Valves ”’ 
the many valuable articles 
Send for a copy. 


and 


are a few of 
in Noveniber issue. 


ICE TRADE JOURNAL COMPANY 
Room 1012 
30 Church St., New York City 
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Woolworth Building 
New York City 





NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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Designers, Engineers and 
Contractors for Underground 
and Submarine electric 
cable distribution, etc. 
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|}: VIENNA, STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN, ST. PETERSBURG, 
HC BRUSSELS, BARCELONA, MILAN, BUDAPEST, 
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-Fairbanks- Morse Oil Engines 





Semi=Diesel Type 


Of ideal simplicity; these engines are without 
valves and seats, stems or levers. Start from blow 
torch. Hot bulb ignites charge. Operate quietiy- 
steadily with little attention. Enclosed crank case 
keeps out dust, adding to life of wearing parts. 
A guaranteed engine that gives reliabie service, 
even with unskilled operator. 


Write for Catalog 348956 


FAIRSBANK, MORSE & CO. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


SHANGHAI—China General Engineering Co. MANILA, P.1.—The Pacific Commercial Co. 
HONGKONG—Dodwell & Co., Ltd. YOKOHAMA—Andrews & George 
CALCUTTA—CChristie, MacLeod & Cc. 















“BERLIN, LONDON, PARIS, NEW YORK, 


SHANGHAI, TOKYO. 


Hobeimaschine, Modell VG a. 
- para st t ee ee, = : 


AGENTS: 
SHANGHAT MACHINE CO., Shanghai, Hankow and Tientsin. 


* YAMATAKE & CO0., Tekyo, Osaka. 
SA” De BS x 
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Self-Lubricating Centrifugal Quality unsurpassed. bear bath Prices. 
PUMPING ENGINES. | | Se : 


rcteno-GENTRIFUGAL PUMPS) BLEU UL CMULULIC les 





MARINE and LAND 


TYPES for all Duties. | | .MICA e MI ey ITE ‘9 
| HIGH SPEED ENGINES | | NgT=y1 4 “1 EATHEROID” 
or driving , 
DYNAMOS, FANS, &c. | “EMPIRE” :: Oiled Cloths and Papers. 
SIND FOREIGN ADMIRALTIES. ‘““LINOTAPES ”—straight and bias cut. 
ercwerm me MICANITE & INSULATORS C° LT 


| | DRYSDALE & CO., LTD., 
ences LONDON, E. (WALTHAMSTOW), ENGLAND. 





INDIVIDUAL MACHINE | TOOL DRIVES 


ARE BEST TRANSMITTED BY THE 





POSITIVE, SILEET, NON-SLIPPING, HIGH SPEED ELECTRIC 
MOTORS GAN BE USED, STEADY TURNING MOVEMENT 
INCREASES OUTPUT AND IMPROVES QUALITY OF WORK 


Blue Prints, Estimatesand Handbook of Chain Gearing free. Our Enquiry Forms are 
designed to eliminate delay in correspondence and the difficulties of Distant clients. 


“THE COVENTRY” CHAIN @CO., LTD. 


COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 





PURE INANILA ROPE 
HEMP AND SUGAR MERCHANTS - 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
Distilleries at Tanduay and Hagonoy 
Ship Chandiers, Direct Importation 


Branches in Hoilo, Sorsogon, 
Gubat and Matnog 


Balut-Manila Rope Factory : Poe al — = aes 3 ioe SHIP OWNERS 


Mane, ee ae ee = AND.CONSIGNEES 


Steamers:— 
Sorsogon, Vizcaya, Antonio 
Macleod, Venus, Elcano, Churruca, 
F. Pleguezuelo, Chicago, Mayon 


Owners of Hemp and Sugar Estates 


ILOILO SUGAR MERCHANTS 


FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
AT tLOILO 
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Cable Address Head Office: 


“ Farnham ” 26 Broadway, 






Codes Used, Shanghai 





A. B. C. 4th and 5th Editions 


Telephone 


WN 
(LATE 
sc. FARNHAM, 
BOYD & CO.,LTD.) 


A-1, Watkin's, Scott’s, 
Western Union, 


and 





Engineering. 
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VIEW OF INTERNATIONAL DOCK 
showing “M. S. Dollar” in Dock and the Chinese Cruisers 
“Hai Yung” alongside Dock Co’s. Wharf. 


“Hai Chi” and 





Boilermakers, Dock Proprietors, Shipbuilders, Engineers and Electricians 
FIFTEEN REVENUE CRUISERS BUILT FOR THE QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT U. S. ARMY—MANILA, P. I. 
The Model exhibited at St. Louis Exposition and awarded the Gold Medal in 1904 


The Sea-going Salvage-vessel “ General Weeks ’’ 148 feet long Built for the same Department, in 1910 
Low Pressure Hot Water and Steam Heating Installations 


The Docks are ive in number, ranging in length from 355 feet 
to 532 feet on the Blocks, and breadth of entrance from 53 feet to 
77 feet, with a depth of water on the sill of from 16 feet to 24 feet. 


The Dock charges are the most moderate in the Far East 


The Company’s Yards and Docks cover 96 acres. The Water 
Frontage is about 14g miles in length. Wharves and Pontoons are 
arranged where steamers can moor during repairs; and slips for 
hauling up small vessels are provided. Sheer legs capable of lifting 
65 tons are placed at the various Docks. 


The extensive Shipbuilding vards and workshops, lit by Electric 
Light, are provided with the latest improvements. such as traveling 


cranes of 60 tons’ capacity‘ hydraulic and pneumatic machinery and 
tools. 





ly 
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U. S, ARMY TRANSPORT ‘“‘ MERRITT” 300’ 0” X 45’ 0” X 28° 3” 
Built for United States Government in 1912, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Light railway lines are laid throughout workshops and yards. 

A Staff of Divers, and powerful salvage appliances, and Floating 
Cranes ready for any emergency at short notice. Enquiries im- 
mediately attended to. 

Estimates given for all classes of work; Coast Steamers, Side 
and Stern-Wheelers, Tugboats, Launches, Steam Barges, Dredgers, 
Floating Cranes, and Lighters a speciality. 

Every description of repairs and renewal work undertaken and 
expeditiously executed. 

Motor, Land and Marine Engines and Boilers, Centrifugal, 
Mining, and other pumping machinery always in stock or in 
progress, also power driven Machine Tools. Engineer's Hand Tools, 
Steam, Gas, Oil, and Electric machinery and Engineering accessories 
generally. 


PARTICULARS OF DOCKS 
Able to accommodate any vessel that 


can reach we ohai 





| | 

Names | Length on = tess ee: . a 
Blocks =| Breadth of Depth of 

| [a 
Cosmopolitan D-ck | 532 feet : 77 feet 24 feet 
international Dock > Sela aie fae ee 
actusilgaen ch UO t.. een 5: eee ee : ae 
| Old Deex ow 393 es | 53 ” | 16 
‘Tunkadoo Deck . | 355 ,, | 67 ,, is 








INVITED 
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THE TAIKOO DOCKYARD AND ENGINEERI 


OF HONGKONG LTD. 


a ee — — _—- 








January, 1915 
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ENGINEERS, BOILER MAKERS, REPAIRERS, BUILDERS OF ALL TYPES OF PASSENGER 
AND CARGO STEAMERS 


WELDING AND CUTTING OF METALS BY THE OXY-ACETYLENE SYSTEM 
«< WORKS AND GENERAL OFFICE: QUARRY BAY, HONGKONG be 
Telegrams: TEMSELOAF, London; TAIKOODOCK, Hongkong 
GENERAL MANAGERS: JOHN SWIRE & SONS, 8 BILLITER SQUARE, LONDON 
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5.S.“*Tungchow.’” Lenzth 280 feet. Built for The China Navigation Co,, Ltd. Shanghai-Tientsin trade. : 


Worxs Cover AN AREA OF 53 ACRES. 
SripwAys: No. 1—1030 feet. 


Dry Dock: 787 by 88 feet. DEPTH:—34% feet 
No. 2—993% feet. No. 3—993% feet. 





THE BUILDING YARD IS THOROUGHLY EQUIPPED WITH THE MOST UP-TO-DATE PLANT 


The Power for the Establishment is generated by Gas 
Producers, on the Mond System, supplying 4 Cockerill-Westgarth Gas 
Engines of 3,000 collective horse power, driving Flectrical Generators, and 
is transmitted throughout the Works by means of Electrical Motors. 


An Electric Derrick Crane, capable of lifting weights up 

to 100 tons, is erected on the Sea Wall; and 14 Electric Overhead Travelling 

ea ranging from 5 tons to 100 tons, are fitted throughout the 
orkshops. 





The Dock Purmps consist of 2 sets of Centrifugal electrically driven 
pumps, together capable of emptying the Dock with 35 feet of water on the 
Cill in 29 hours. 

The Machinery in the Engine Works is laid out for dealing with 


the heaviest classes of Engines, 
The Slipway Carriages are of the latest pattern by Morton of 
Leith, and the Winding Gear consists of large electrically driven Winches 
operating massive wire cables. 





TENDERS SUBMITTED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR BUILDING AND REPAIRING ALL CLASSES OF VESSELS: ALSO FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ENGINE 
AND BOILER, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL AND CONSTRUCTIONAL WORK 


AGENTS IN HONGKONG, CHINA AND JAPAN: 


BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE 


AGENTS IN MANILA AND PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: THE PACIFIC COMMERCIAL COMPANY 
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P. I. 


STRONG sans 


Electrical Department 
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Cable Address: Exclusive Agent for the General Electric Company in the 


LANDSTRONG Philippine Islands. 


i 





Light and Power Plants, G. E. Tungsten Lamps, Desk and 
Ceiling Fans. 


ges mt —_ 





Designs and [Installations of all kinds of Electrical Supplies 


TELEPHONE Including Electrical Household Goods to Meet Every Requirement. 


360 


a + deen — 
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Our Electrical Department is in charge of a Competent 


— — 


Offices: 
105 ESCOLTA 
MANILA, P. I. 





Electrical Engineer assisted by a qualified and experienced staff. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


SOOO IORI HOK doko 


— 





Telegraphic Codes: 
Address: 


WERFT 


Carlowitz 
ABC, 5th Ed 


Tsingtau A |. 
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LARGEST FLOATING 7 All kinds of Marine and ELECTRIC CRANE 
DOCK IN CHINA, Generai Repair Work LIFTING 
CAPACITY, 16,000 TONS done with dispatch i50 TONS 


BOILDERS AND REPAIRERS OF SHIPS AND ENGINES 


= : 7 
eee _wU0tt a  _ ___ EE al 
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HONGKONG & WHAMPOA DOCK CO., LTD. »= 222s) 


Founders, Forge Masters, Electricians. 





HONGKONG 


All classes of CONSTRUC- | - | 3 oo | = ~~. | HIGH SPEED MOTOR J 
TIONAL and GENERAL ].. ° ; | —.| BOATS for PASSENGER | 
ENGINEERING WORK jf - | | re Pe ie ae and CARGO Traffic. 
undertaken, also LOCOMO- | Ss or ae ALL CLASSES of COCKS, 
TIVES, RAILWAY ROLL- . pas VALVES and FITTINGS in 
ING STOCK and PLANT, | 3 7 te IRON and BRASS supplied. 
BRIDGES, etc. BOLTS, NUTSandRIVETS ] 


COAST and RIVER 
STEAMERS, TUG BOATS 
and LAUNCHES, SHALLOW 
DRAFT VESSELS and 
STERN WHEEL STEAM- 
ERS. 
| AUXILIARY MACHIN- 
i ERY for MARINEand LAND 
Purposes. 

LAND and MARINE BOIL- 
ERS of all sizes and classes. 
GALVANIZING by the 
Electrical process. 

IRON and BRASS CAST- 


SHORT NOTICE. 


BRASS and IRON. 


in hand. 

The Company possesses SIX 
GRANITE DOCKS and TWO 
PATENT SLIPWAYS and 


plant is of the most modern 


| MANUFACTURED at} 
FINISHED NUTS in 


ALARGE STOCK of 
STEEL and IRON PLATES. | 
BARS and ANGLES, always 


these are equipped for EX-. 
PEDITIOUS WORK. Our] 


type throughout. 





INGS of all descriptions. SS ee aka ia ee SNS | $ 4 
FORGINGS in IRON and | SSipes ls eee a= tag Ship owners and Captains 
STEEL for SHIPS, EN- |RSS pe secee ee ee | te are assured that DOCKING 





and REPAIRS are carried 
out PROMPTLY and at. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


GINES, and LAND WORK, 
large and small. 
We make a specialty of 


TWIN SCREW RIVER STEAMER “ TAI SHAN” 
Length 290 ft. Breadth 53 ft. Depth 12 ft., aa ahi Maton a Surface Condensing Engines for a speed 
© ?.i/ ADOT. 

Built and engined complete by the HONGKONG & WHAMPOA DOCK CO.,'LTD. for the HONGKONG, 
CANTON & MACAO STEAMBOAT CO. LTD. 


|The Dimensions of Docks and Slips are as follows :— 


Please Address Enquiries to the Chief Manager, R. M. DYER, 





| Length | : ’ ry | 
s ; | | Entrance ‘Depth Over Sill . 
Name of Dock or Slip on Keel 4) | at Ordinary |_|, B. Sc., M.I.N.A., Kowl *k, H O 
| Blocks | Breadth ag sistnen | Meave Sc., ; ; wloon Dock, Hongkong. 
KOWLOON Feet Feet Feet Feet Feet Telephone No. 13 K. Head Office, Kowloon. 
5 No. 1 Dock, Kowloon - - - 700 § 86 ft. top 34)" 6” 3 | 
| | (70 ft. bottom Town Office, Queen’s Buildings Telephone No. 20, Hongkong 
No. 2Dock, Kowloon - - -!| 371 | 74’ 18’ 6” 
No. 3 Dock, Kowloon - - -| 24 | 49’ 3” 14’ 5° | —— 
Patent Siip, No.1, Kowloon - | 240 | 60" 14° 5° | ——- 
Patent Slip, No. 2, Kowloon - 220 60’ 12’ 6" |—-—_ | =, 7 
TAI-KOK-TSUI | Fi N D LAY & C © 
Cosmopolitan Dock - - - - 466 85’ 6’ 20’ s’ |j— 4 ; : ; e 
ABERDEEN | | 
| Hope Dock - - - - - - -| 430 84’ 23" s’ | ——— 
|'Lamont Dock - - - - - -j; 333 64" 16’ a | —_-—— 





AGENTS. MANILA, P-.lI. 
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The “Tenyo Maru,” built and engined by the Mitsu Bishi Dockyard & Engine Works, Nagasaki. 


MITSU BISH] DOCKYARDS & ENGINE WORKS, NAGASAKI 


DOCK No. 1. DOCK No. 2. DOCK No. 3. 


Extreme Length ..... 523 Ft. Extreme Length ...... 871 Ft. Extreme Length. ..... 722 Ft. 
ITengthon Blocks ..... 513 ,, Length on Blocks. ..... 330 , Length on Blocks ..... 714 4 
Width of Entranceontop .. 88 ,, Width of Entrance ontop... 66 ,, Width of Entrance,top ... 99} , 
9» 99 ‘9 » Bottom 77 , 9 " y» Bottom. 53 , ae m" Bottom. . 88) , 
Wateron BlocksatSpring Tide 238} ,, Wateron BlocksatSpringTide 22 Wateron BlocksatSpringTide 34} , 


39 
THE BEST EQUIPPED SHIPBUILDING PLANT IN THE FAR EAST, 
With Special Facilities for Handling the Heaviest Castings and the Repairing or Building of Ships, Engines and Boilers 
Also Electrical Work. | 
LARGE STOCK OF MATERIAL, AND FITTINGS ALWAYS ON HAND 


The Powerful Salvage Steamer “Oura-Maru” (712-Tons, 700 I. H. P.) Equipped With Necessary Pum; 
And Gear, is Always Ready at Short Notice. al ™ 


‘nuary, 1915 
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BABCOCK & WIL@OXx, LTD. 





PATENT 


WATER-TUBE STEAM BOILERS 


SUITABLE IEOR ALL INDUSTRIES, AND FOR BURNING ANY KIND OF FUEL 


7,900 00 ed P. Land-type and 2,150,000 H. P. Marine-type installed or on order 


Babcock & Wileox Marine Boiler 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam Superheaters Economisers 


Feed-Water Heaters Water Softeners and Purifirs Steel Chimneys 


Coal Conveyors Structural Steel Work 
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Santa 


| Constructed of Wrought Steel. 
= Economical in Coal. Econo- 


Very Durable. All Straight 


~ Large Steam Space 








ADVANTAGES : 


Simple in Design, Easy {0 
Clean | 


Rapid Steam Raiser 
mical in Repairs 


Tubes 
No Screwed Joints. No Cast 
Metal 
No Joints exposed fo the Fire 
Rapid Circulation of Water 
Steady Water Level 





lnstalled in many large it- geeeeepeecsasteanes ey SS 
Stallations in China and BABCOCK & WILCOX LAND BOILER. 
Japan | fitted with Patent Superheater and Chain Grate Stoker 


For Burning Chinese and Japanese Coal Smokelessly _ 
Complete Steam Piping Plants and all Boiler House Accessories. 
Also White-Forster Water-Tube nee Steam Boilers. 


Head Office in China, 1a HNKEE ROAD, SHANGHE 
os . = Japan, 1 1-CHOME, YURAKU-CHO, KONMAC: iKU, TOKYO 





Mechanica! Stokers | 





Electric Cranes 





= sien eT 


Wn. H. 


~ ANDERSON & CO. 
Cruz Bridge, Manila, P. I. 


= 2 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, AND COMMISSION AGENTS 


Sm mn a ee 


AGENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES FOR, 


Green Island Cement Company 





Hongkong Rope Mig. Co. 


Farm and Road Wagons 





Libby, McNeill & Libby 





Swift & Company Lubricating Oils 








Brunswick-Balke Collender Co. 


Diebold Safes 


Glazed Sewer Pipe 





Fire Brick, Fire Clay 











Aermotor Company Ruberoid Roofing 
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[SIEMENS 


SHANGHAI 
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MANUFACTURES OF EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 
China Branch Head Office: at Shanghai, I-B, Jinkee Road 


Sub-Agencies: at Tsingtao, Hankow, Tientsin, Peking, Hongkong and Canton, Agency in Tsinanfu with a 
Large Staff of Efficient Electrical Engineers 


representing the Siemens Companies: 


SIEMENS BROTHERS DYNAMO WORKS- - - London-Stafford 
SIEMENS BROTHERS & COMPANY - - - - London-Woolwich 
SIEMENS & HALSKE A. G.- - - - - - - Berlin-Nonnendamm 
GEBRUERER SIEMENS & CO. - - - - = - Berlin-Lichtenberg 
SIEMENS-SCHUCKERTWERKE G. m. b. H. - - Berlin-Nuernberg 
Also THE EAST ASIATIC WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CO. “TELEFUNKEN,” SHANGHAI 
Cable Address: FOR SHANGHAI, HANKOW, TIENTSIN & PEKING “ MOTOR:” FOR TSINGTAO “ SIEMENS” 
Codes used: PRIVATE, LIEBER S, A-I and A B C 5th Ed. 


ALDIMLOATA UO ANVIOSVSD AWG NAAING 
SUVIUYUOLOW:.S OLOU d>: 
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SIEMENS WOTAN-LAMPS 
BRIGHTEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL 
ONE-WATT-LAMPS 


Electric Light Works of the Peking Chinese Chartered Electric Light Co., in Peking 


DYNAMO 


as installed at Mukden, Kirin, Soochow, Luanchow Mines and Tsingtao by Siemens-China 


Plans and Estimates given for all descriptions ot Electrical Machinery and Apparatus 


on Short notice 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR 


Lighting, Power and Traction Plants 





kilectrical Pumping, Winding and Hauling Plants— Builders of 


the ‘‘Zoelly’’ Steam Turbine—Manujfacturers of Lelephone, Lelegraphic and Roentgen Ray Apparatus, 
Watermeters, Ozone Machines, Cables, Glow-lamps, Batteries, Electric and Gasoline Motor-Cars. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY INSTALLATIONS, SYSTEM TELEFUNKEN 
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| | aie’ ty ay y In the following 

| Cer): zade y Standard Bands: 

ye 

: American 

Glidden 

Ellwood 
Glidden 

! / Baker Perfect 

| 4 _ 

) ££ Waukegan 

, eis ee 

| A, Lyman We are tho- 
} “ii 4-point roughly equip- 
; —, ped to handle 
] Waukegan .® specifications 
| 4-point cs for all kinds of 
springs, made to 

| American suit the most 
| es Special ——— exacting require- 
| aa 2-point ments of elasti- 
| city, temper, 


strength and 
durability. We 
make all shapes 
and tempers, 
adapted to every 
use; and with 
large capacity 
cant déiiver 


Iilustrated Cata- 
logue furnished 
upon request 
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—— Spring Cataio- 
———— gue furnished 








upon application 


nited States Steel Products Co. 


24a KIANGSE ROAD, SHANGHAI! Telegraphic Address: “ STEELYARD” SHANGHAL 








Qur exhibit in the Palace of Mines and Metallurgy at the Panama Pacific 
Exposition will show the manufacture of this material 
from ore to the finished product. 
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SS | THE GREEN ISLAND CEMENT COMPANY, Lrp. | Ss 
| S2se%e | _ SHEWAN TOMES & CoO. eX 
'S2 GENERAL MANAGERS, HONGKONG 








INSIST ON YOUR ARCHITECT SPECIFYING THE USE OF THE BEST BRAND OF PORTLAND 
CEMENT IN CONSTRUCTION, IF THE HOUSE OR FACTORY IS TO BE BLOCKS OR TILES, 
THEY SHOULD BE OF CONCRETE, IF STUCCO, ONLY THE BEST CEMENT SHOULD BE 
EMPLOYED, IF REINFORCED CONCRETE IS USED, ONLY A STANDARD CEMENT WILL 
STAND THE TEST, IF YOUR BUILDING IS TO BE FIREPROOF, WATERPROOF, SAFE AGAINST 
EARTHQUAKE OR TYPHOON, IMPROVING WITH AGE, AND LOWERING THE COST OF 
INSURANCE, YOU MUST EMPLOY CONCRETE, AND THE BEST CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 
IS ONLY SECURED THROUGH THE USE OF 


Green Island Portland Cement 


| é | THE GREEN 

i | 7 ISLAND BRAND, 
HAS BECOME 

THE STANDARD 


GREEN PORTLAND 
= CEMENT OF ASIA, 
ISLAND OWING TO ITS 
CEMENT PURITY, 
es _ | UNIFORMITY, 
| AND TESTS. 
BAGS=250 Ibs. net | Sel Pees > 
aneEe "| USED BY H.B.M.’s 
IRON J>y GOVERNMENT 
DRUMS =375,, hier IN HONGKONG, 
Atco <<] UNITED STATES 
.e-] GOVERNMENT 
GLAZED ef IN THE 
STONEWARE; 3 ! ‘ux Invow ay 
7] BA ANT 
HOUSE DRAINS, ag ea 
—— } PUBLIC WORKS. 
SEWER PIPES, | Also by 
AND FITTINGS, | wees 
PAVING BRICKS, : | GOVERNMENT 
TILES, | IN SINGAPORE 
; oe AND FEDERATED 
FIRE BRICKS MALAY STATES 
AND | FOR 
FIRE CLAY. 1 GOVERNMENT 
BUILDINGS, 
RAILWAYS AND 
wm HARBOUR 
WORKS 





THE SHANGHAI MUTUAL, TELEPHONE BUILDING. 
(DAVIES & THOMAS, ARCHITECTS) 
Green Island Portland Cement Used Exclusively in its Construction 
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The Wrench of 25% Greater Efficiency 


TR i WRENCH 


or slic 





THE COMMERCIAL — wom 
SHANGHAT 


| Main Office, 454-456 Honan Read Werks, North Honan Road 
Telephone 555 Telephone 1555 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING : JOB PRINTING 
: 








Two New features have been re- 
cently added to the Trimo Pipe 
Wrench, namely Nut-Guards, in all 
sizes, and unbreakable steel frames, in 
leading sizes. 

The Nut-Guards prevent the ac- 


ae 2 J 
——————— 


Hali-tone and Zinc We do all kinds of 


|| Blocks made Promptly ; Job-Printing— cidental rotation of the nut while in use. 
ee ee These improvements add 25% to 
LaOr eae oe Circulars the cart oc of the tool. 

Weather. Foreign The Trimo Pipe Wrench is made 
with wood handles in 4 sizes, 6-in., 
Quality at Lowest Pamphlets 8-in., 10-in., 14-in. and in steel handles 
Shanghai Prices in all sizes, 6-in. to 48-in. inclusive. 

i ~ Labels All Trimo Pipe Wrench parts are 
| The only Three-colour ee —— 
‘r9 The inserted jaw in the handle 
Hali-tone Plant a can Se: sent i el when worn, 
, thus adding to the life of the tool. 
in China Etc. 





GIVE US A TRIAL 
“The Far Eastern Review” is printed 
at our Works, and all the Blocks usedin | ee ee 
the Reading Columns of this issue were POE, HERE Re Deaogne Seo. 2h 


eh dn ___ |] TRIMONT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Cae GESTERN UNION Roxbury (Boston,) Mass., U.S.A. 





Nut with Nut Guards 
















‘The A U S TIN 
Drainage Excavator 


digs, im one operation, a clean ditch, conforming to 
plan—true to line, grade and cross-section, with 


FAR EASTERN REVIEW 





| 
, | ' 
™ > # 4 i 
<= SS es 





A 3 | sloping banks, clean berms, and spoil embankments 
£ ~~ sofinished exactly as desired. 










THE 


There are Austin Tren- 
chers and Excavators in 
many sizes and styles 
for the construction of 
Open Ditches—for drain- 
age or irrigation—and of 
Canalization Sys ems— 
for sewer, water and gas 
pipe mains. 


SOR 


BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


IN THE 


| Ve to Se’ S| 





FAR EAST 


ARES 


Write for Compl«te Catalogue “L.F.’’ 
When writing describe proposed work, giving dimensions of 
| ditches and character of soil. 
_ F.C. AUSTIN Drainage Exeavator Company, 
Railway Exchanges, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Ki 


ENGINEERING :-: FINANCE :-: COMMERCE 


Se Ae De’ Ae Be Ae 


TST 


| Cables : “ EXCAVATOR, CHICAGO.” 
> | Codes: LIEBERS, A.B.C., Fifth Edition, and Western Union. 


aS ?Zo! 
NJ 


% 
Fi 
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O YOK ISEN | KAIS mn A 


“IMPERIAL JAPANESE AND U. S. MAIL. HEAD OFFICE—TOKYO, JAPAN 





‘FLEET | ee FLEET 
TENYO MARU | eres aa 
triple screw turbine : 1k 000 tons 
22,000 tons $ | : | ,O 
SHINYO MARU |: pichlnda, a 
triple screw turbine |= os | . a nites : ‘on 
22,000 tons | ) er , oo See er | =a 
— BUYO MARU 
CHIYO MARU 10,500 tons 
triple screw turbine | 
22,000 tons SOYO MARU 
a 7,900 tons 
INTERMEDIATE — 
SERVICE ANYO MARU 
ar | twin screw turbine 
NIPPON MARU i aie: ES Se 3 ES,590' tous 
twin screw ee Sa fo Se = : os | — 
11,000 tans Me OR Rae Ra peg eg EES Ses ete : 7 | Pt ie: =) ee | SEIYO MARU 
= ae To hep oS Sas r= A 14,000 tons 


‘ ee —— = — 4 —— ae al => 





NORTH AMERICAN SERVICE 


Hongkong—San Francisco, via Shanghai, Nagasaki, Kobe, Yokohama and Honolulu, with frequent calls at Manila. 
SOUTH AMERICAN SERVICE 


Hongkong—Valparaiso, via Moii, Kobe, Yokohama, Honolulu, Manzanillo, Salina Cruz, Callao, Arica, Iquique and Corone! 
THROUGH TICKETS ISSUED TO ALE POINTS 


Agencies at all ports of call and in all important cities of the World. 


“GE RM IN A) 


CIGAR AND CIGARETTE FACTORY 
4 Calle Marques de a Manila, P. I. 


FOR A MILD CIGARETTE Zen GERMINAL CIGAR 
SMOKE TRY THE Ber | THE UNIVERSAL 


“FhOREAL” x. Ny FAVORITE 


TRADE MARK 


This means the approval of discriminating critics; and shows an appreciation of the delicious 
richness of the choicest tobacco leat, the exquisite aroma of an original blend, the finished touch 


throughout of an expert’s hand. 


Robert ‘Weil, ‘Shanghai 


sintennid 8 vs Saeek © for China 


SAE | | | 
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English, German, French, } 
Italian or Spanish by the 
| PHONOGRAPH METHOD 


a | - : . : ; w 4 | The old way of learning a foreign language necessitates | 
( IA 7 A 8 AT A TIC A i engaging a teacher and requires you to stuff your head | 
= 9 Ose | a f iH with all sorts of grammatical rules. Then you get the | 
| || &@ pronunciation and proper inflection only from listening to 


| your teacher during a half-hour or hour lesson ; you must § 


Late Lopez & Co remember this pronunciation until the next lesson. But 


| the new I. C. S. method does away with all that. You 
@ learn to speak from the very beginning. Your teacher is 


daw Cin << an “uo. | | ready at any and all times to give you patient, perfect, 
Under Contract with R. C. M. Government and untiring service. It gives you the purest native | 
| pronunciation and inflection, guaranteed to be absolutely 
correct, and officially indorsed by the Foreign Embassies @ 
at Washington, U. S. A., and used by the leading Colleges & 
and Universities. If you own a phonograph, the records 
|and text-books can be purchased separately. We will be & 
Liverpool. Calling at Colombo, Port ™ clad to give you a free trial lesson at either of our offices. & 


Said, Genoa, Cadiz, Lisbon, Vigo. RELIABLE 
HEFERENCE 
BOOKS 


We carry at our offices a J 
complete stock of the cele- 
brated International 
Library of Technology. | 
These books are up-to-date | 
and describe in clear and 
simple language the latest @ 
and best technical ideas. 

A complete Catalog will 
be sent upon request. 





em 8 of 


DIRECT SERVICE BETWEEN 





Manila, Singapore, Barcelona and 





Regular passenger and freight service between 


Manila. Singapore, Colombo, Suez, Port 
Said, Genoa, Barcelona, Valencia, Cadiz, 


Lisbon, Vigo, Coruna and Liverp ol. Reg- 





ular monthly service between Barcelona, 
Cadiz, New York, Cuba and Mexico. 
Through tickets from Manila to New York 
with change of steamer at Barcelona or 
Cadiz. Through bill of lading to all 
European ports. Cargo for Naples and 
Genoa transhipped at Barcelona and for 


London and Hamburg t Liverpool 


For freight and passage and full information apply to 


AGENT DE LA 


COMPANIA TRANSATLANTICA International Correspondence Schools 


Plaza Moraga No. 9 fans, ©, 1.4) § Pose ee | semigecnaing 
 &§ lic, Nanking Road 76, Escoita 
i | Offic No. 19 | Offic No. 3S 
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Railway and Shipbuilders Plant Section 


For the use of Railway and Dock Contractors, Railway Engineers, Locomotive Superinten- 
dents, Shipbuilders, Storekeepers, Importing Firms in the Far East and Merchants Shippers. 


Explosives 


XPLOSIVES | 


" of every description for 


BLASTING, 
3; SPORTING 
and MILITARY purposes. 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


CURTISS & HARVEY, EES 


LONDON, E.C. 


Carriages and Wagons—— 








og 






Locomotive Boiler Tube Cleaners 
Oil Gas Charging Hoses — 
Locomotive Feed Pipes 






Steam. Heating Hoses & 





THE INTERLOCK METAL HOSE CO. 
River Park Road, WOOD GREEN, LONDON, N. 
Manufacturers of Flexible Metallic Tubings and Brass Founders. 


-Explosives- 


BE bk 
nn es a |: >: a ae 
S&S #8 HARK 
| CURTIS S & HARVEY, LIMITED 

A PB MW F 
Carriages and Wagons 
ea A Mba S| KABA 
* we 2 hh AK & 
THE INTERLOCK METAL HOSE CO. 
Ks 2 ee ORK OS OW OR OM 
he BM Hn FAs A 
AsEBSA RRR Ee RG 














—Paints — Paints 
Paints for Railways and Ships KBAR BD ABM ERE AUS HE 
BURRELL’S GRAPHITE PAINT.—The finest protective coating | 4 3 fr 4 He ‘s Aye Ade Fe OE OE HOH OK 
for Iron and Steel Work. Used on the G.I,P. and other Indian : 2 xu th : Re 4 1 te 
Railways, ———o ik HK RA 2 BH 5 Me EE 
(Write for descriptive folder). < it fart UR A Be tF & ia. Ht + A ai 3 “3 ta 
te A ARM RH HK 
enone sede aa“27 " combine efficient anti- ya yA #. ii ai Be a WAY {gi Hite ay AA et k + 
(Write for booklet ‘‘ Fouling '’). : 0 Bh i a & _ vt * + | 
_ _ BURRELL & Co., Ltd. 
Burrell & Co., Ltd., colcur & Varnish Makers, ae a a a a ee oe ee oe: 
40, Trinity Square, LONDON, E.C. AKER weK=— HOt RK H 
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RAILWAY & ‘SHIPBUILDERS ‘PLANT ‘SECTION 
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ALUMINIUM 


Panelling & Mouldings for 
Railway Coachwork -__- 
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Light—Rustless—Fire-resistant. Requiring 
less preparation and fewer coats of paint than 
wood or steel 


O 
() 


oO 
O 
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SREB EMMA | 
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F 
i The BRITISH Aluminium @o., Ltd. 
h 
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108 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 
Cable: ‘‘ Cryolite, London.’ 
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THE BRITISH ALU nINIUS co., LTD. 
on ne : “ 
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Cotlite 

Acetylene Light. | 
Complete plant as illustrated 
with 10 Brackets, Globes, 
Burners and Piping. Shipped 
anywhere - - £]3 15s. | 

<< F.0.B. LONDON. 
COTLITE CO., Robertsbridge, England. 


Let obeasanal Cotlite, poirot Code A.B.C. 5th. 
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| Thel Philippines-A New Wonderland lor the Tourist | 











Underground River in Island cf Palawan 


Scenery to stimulate even the 
most widely Travelled is awaiting 
the Tourist in the Philippines. 
Above is shown the entrance to an 


underground river which is navig- 





able for two miles fromthe sea. It 


rm 8 





ia lina flows beneath mountains 3,500 ft. Falls of Pagsanjan 
high. Near Manila is the beautiful 

Pagsanjan gorge, a cleft in the rocks that tower hundreds of feet on either side. Manila is one 
of the most healthy cities in the World and offers excellent accommodations for tourists. 

Five Hundred miles of surfaced automobile roads passing through forest, mountain and plain 
afford unexcelled opportunities for sight seeing. 

Manila’s walled City with its ancient churches, museums and quaint old buildings is the best 
example of a XVI Century city in the World. 

Opportunities for profitable investment await the Capitalist. Write Manila Merchants Association 


for full information regarding tours and investments. 





an 
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IMMONS 


v Bedsteads v 
Manufactured in the World’s Largest Metal 
Bed Factory, from the best materials obtainable. 


Construction and work- 
manship the result of 50 
years experience. Spe- 
cial attention given to 
finish to insure climate- 
proof qualities. 


Designs and styles suit- 
able for all countries. 


Inquiries solicited from 
responsible dealers and 

merchants, direct with 
=. —Fi\ fat /\/AEM] «our office or through 
a =a )2SCoyour Agent or Broker. 
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used for constructing ‘Dees, Canals, Locks, eal Dry Docks, 
etc., etc., and for economical conv eying of material in Open Pit 
Mines and Ouarries. 
Lidgerwood Cableways used all over the world. Years Experience. Catalogue on request 
LIDGERWOOD MFG. CO. 
96 Liberty St., New York, %.¥., U.S.A. Caxton Building, Westminster, $.W., London, Eng. 
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A. J. MORSE & SON, ING. 
2231 High St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
ESTABLISHED 1837 


DIVING APPARATUS 


Special Apparatus built te erder | 
FRANK L. STRONG, Agent -:- 24 Calle Echague, Manila, P.I. | 





Catalogues sent upon request. 


THE SIMMONS MANUFACTURING [OMPANY Kenosha, Wis., U.S. A. 
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The largest line ever seen in Shanghai. 
Now on view at our salesrooms. 
San Francisco, California, U. S. A. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE Cable Address: ‘‘ VULCAN” San Prancisce Catalogues 
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‘MUSTARD & CO. 


22 Museum Road 
Sole Agents for China 
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A CAN FREE: 
That is the one sure way of finding out just how good 
m Albany Grease is. 
| We also manufacture Cook's Lubricant for Automobile 
Gears and Transmissions. 

ALBANY LUBRICATING COMPANY. 

Adam Cook's Sons, Props. 

708-710 Washington St., New York, U.S.A. 
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MALTHOID ROOFING is specified by the best Architects and Engineers 
and used by the best contractors on all notable buildings in the Far East. 
MALTHOID ROOFING is past the experimental stage and is a recog- 
nized standard of roofing. 


ae a al When laid according to our specifications it is guaranteed. 

ie Ur rm F For booklet and samples write to your nearest Agent, 
SHANGHAI, China - Messrs. Duncan & Company TSINGTAU, China - Messrs. Eduard Meyer & Co. 
TIENTSIN T - Messrs. William Forbes & Co. SIBERIA - - - Messrs. Kunst & Albers. 


- Messrs. seaman sis saa & Co. 


se TOKYO, KOBE, DALNY and SEOUL - - : 
HANKOW - Messrs. PEysaee & Co. 
_ Messrs. Westphal, King r Ramsay, Ltd. SINGAPORE & PENANG - sf 
FOOCHOW, China - - Messrs. Paterson, Simons & Co., Ltd. 
- Messrs. Westphal, King & Ramsay, Ltd. BANGKOK, Siam - - Messrs. G. Kluzer & Co. 
HONGKONG & CANTON - SAIGON ; “ 





. - - ° -Messrs. Bradley & Co., Ltd. - Cie de Commerce et de Navigation a’ Hetrete Orient 
Java and Dutch Kast-Indies ‘‘ LINDETEVES’’ Sourabaya and Samarang 


DISTRIBUTERS FOR THE PHILIPPINES 


NORTON & HARRISON CO. 











Edgar Allen & Co. Limited 
sect wor, DHE IEIA,  cnctanc 


Manufacturers of all kinds and sizes of 


Steel 


for ARSENALS, MINTS, MINES, RAILWAYS, ENGINEERING SHOPS, BLACKSMITHS, etc. 


Special Steels for Rifle Barrels, 





5 Allen’s Special Motor Car Steels 
| nis > (7 ) 
Rifle Components, Cartridges, ALLENS STEEL ‘“‘Imperial’’ Manganese Steel 
Magnets, etc. —s Crusher Jaws, 

Allen’s ‘‘Stag Special’ & “‘Air-hardening”’ SH EFFI ELD-M ADE —_ Pins is Bushes, 
High Speed Tool Steel, ane Rail | os is 4 Poi; 
“Stag Brand’’ Tool & Miners’ THOROUGA! ail é eee oints & 
Drill Steel, rossings. 

Saws, i iene laa Indents through Home Steel Castings, 
~wist Drills. . = zs 
Cold Rolled Strip & Sheet Steel attention. Cement Making Machinery. 


JAPAN BRANCH: CHINA BRANCH: 
2 Mitsu Bishi Bidgs, 1 Yaesu-Cho, 


TOKYO 


1 B Kiukiang Road 
SHANGHAI 











OUR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
Anneuncoaend our | es in Particular 
and the Public in General 


\\° have established a mail order system 


whereby we can ship Cigars either to the 




















F you would like to send some Cigars toa 
friend in the States, send us his name and 
address, the number of boxes you wish sent, 

designate the cigar and tactory, enclose postal 
Money Order to cover cost and we will see that 
your wishes are fulfilled. 


States or to the Provinces. We arrange all 


details and can assure vou safe and prompt ship- 





ment on any order placed in our hands. 


For particulars and details concerning Cigars for the °*States’’ and for the Provinces Send for 
Catalog °° A.’’ Send for Catalog **B’’ for Smokers’ requisites. 
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The Bank of the Philippine Islands 


FORMERLY BANCO ESPANOL-FILIPINO 
(ESTABLISHED 1851) 





Authorized Capital Siitteescceeeeeeeee. P10,000,000.00 
Capital fully paid up ooo... 4,500,000.00 
Reserve fund..................... ee ee 1,1 25,000.00 


Official Government Depository 
General Banking Business 
Buys and sells drafts on London, Paris, Madrid, Barcelona, Berlin, Hamburg. sydney, New York, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Hongkong, and all other principal cities. ; 
Telegraphic Transfers 
lnterest allowed on fixed deposits and current accounts at rates which may be had on application. 


BRANCHES: ILOILO, ZAMBOANGA AND JOLO 


AGENTS: 
LONDON: National Bank of Scotland, Ltd. CHICAGO: Continental & Commercial Nat'l. Bank 
Paris: Comptoir National d’Escompte SYDNEY: Bank of New South Wales 
MADRID: ‘ Banco Hispano-Americano HONGKONG: Banque de L’Indo-Chine 
BARCELONA: \ Crédit Lyonnais SHANGHAI: } ; ; 
aanenias <n , International Banking Corporation 
ry........., ? Deutsche Bank i ee, 
HAMBURG: | YOKOHAMA :.| Yokohama Specie Bank. Ltd 
NEW YorK: National Citv Bank KORE: \ onama specie Dank, i,td. 
SAN FRANCISCO: Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank FokMOSA: Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 
PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT 
JNO. S. HORD E. SENDRES 





NO. 10 PLAZA DE CERVANTES, MANILA. 
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CENTRIFUGAL & TURBINE | 


PUMPS 


For all Duties. 
Efficiency High. Price Low. 
Write for List No. dS0. 





LONDON: READING: 
Offices: 11, Tothill Street, S.W. Works: Nine Elms Iron Works. 
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J. G. WHITE & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Purchase and Finance the development of Public Utility Properties. 
We offer to Bankers and Dealers Public Utility Securities. 


THE J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design and Construct Hydro-electric developments, Electric Light 
and Power Properties, Electric Railways, Gas Plants, Steam Rail- 
roads, etc. Reports, Physical Valuations, Appraisals, Purchases. 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 


Operate and Manage Public Utility and Industrial Properties. 


43 Exchange Place o<% New York 
Chicago Manila, P. I. San Francisco 


J). G. WHITE & COMPANY, LTD. 


9 Cloak Lane, Cannon Street, London, E. C. 
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‘ Most modern wars may be ileal traced to national siitipathios which have been 1 largely omated by amconenc iaeestions and the gross 


= partiality of newspaper representations.’ 


ROADS 





B AN EXPOSITION OF 


LECKY’S “ England in the Eighteenth Century ”’ 


TOWARDS PEACE 


THE FUNDAMENTAL COMMERCIAL PROBLEMS WHICH MAKE hie 


NATIONAL 


DISCORD AND STRIFE. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 


THE ACTIVITIES OF ill aah Li iiamies ORGANIZATIONS IN CHINA. 


THE ELIMINATION OF THE GERMAN “BLIGHT.” 


THE RELATION OF CHINA TO THE WAR 


IN EUROPE. 


By Geo. Bronson Rea. 


The FAR EASTERN REVIEW has endeavored to 
| maintain an impartial attitude and observe strict 
f neutrality in thought and deed concerning the war in 
© Europe and the issues at question. We hold very 
m decided opinions as to the underlying issues of the war, 
fand our sympathies may be with one or the other of 
= the opposing sides, but no matter how emphatic our 
= political convictions, or sincere our friendships, we 
= cannot permit pure sentiment to influence our editorial 
B policy, or close our eyes to certain broad phases of the 
= great contest. 
| We hold to the firm conviction that there are 
piundamental issues involved in this tremendous life 
Band death struggle between the protagonists of our 
-common civilization, that have a most important bear- 
ping on the present and future h appiness and welfare of 
ithe American people, and the preservation of traditional 
Hriendships with other nations. There are vital basic 
= Ptinciples at stake on the outcome of the war, affecting 
not only the future of the belligerent States, but more 
particularly the well- being of America and the main- 
stenance and solidification of those common ties which 
finite the two great Anglo-Saxon peoples. 


In obedience to the proclamation of the President 
Bot the country to which we owe allegiance, we have 
Deen silent on many matters, but these questions are 
.° vital, so pregnant with future discord and so inimical 
{0 the preservation of harmonious intercourse and 
somplete understanding, that we feel impelled to rise 
sabove the level of country, cast aside our shackles of 





neutrality, and present our thoughts as a free and 
independent being. It is possible that we may be 
misconstrued, but our facts are such that if read in the 
same spirit of fairness that they are written, we cannot 
be misunderstood. 

Between America and Britain there must always 
arise questions and disputes, but no matter how 
grave these issues, or how strained the relations 
may become, the time is forever past when these two 
nations will resort to the sword as the final arbiter of 
national dissentions. Blood zs thicker than water, and 
in the final analysis, blood will tell. Mr. Bryan, the 
American Secretary of State, replied in response to the 
Japanese Ambassador last May, when the latter asked 
if his words were final on the California land dispute, 
‘“’There can be no last word between friends.’’ If this 
is the attitude America assumes towards a friend of 
fifty years standing, a friend of another race, another 
color, and opposite religious and political creeds, it 
proclaims loudly to the world that nothing can come 
between the two peoples, whose language, ideals, 
thoughts and blood spring from a cemmon source. 
There can be no last word between friends, nor can 
there ever again arise any conceivable difficulty between 
America and Britain which cannot be solved by frank 
discussion and arbitration. Britain and America 
understand each other. The pride Americans take in 
their own country makes them respect that from which 
they sprang. Notwithstanding the great influx of 
immigrants from other European countries, with the 
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resultant intermarriage of the races, the old Anglo- 
Saxon element mixing with the Celt, still predominates 
and exerts the greatest influence in the public affairs 
of America. The old blood strain has been preserved 
in all its purity, and the only difference between the 
American of Anglo-Saxon descent, and his prototype 
in the Mother Countries is the accident of birth and 
the influence of environment. The spirit of the 
American Colonists burns as brightly to-day in their 
descendants as it did in the memorable years of 1776, 
and they can understand and appreciate to the full the 
motives and mind workings of the Mother race, with a 
full comprehension of all her subtleties and a keen 
perception of her defects. Americans render due tribute 
to her greatness. They understand and sympathize 
with herin the constant struggles with those tremend- 
ous political problems and industrial forces which at 
times, as in the case of Egypt, irresistibly sweep her 
forward on the path of Empire, or compel her to adopt 
with grim premeditation those measures for the acquisi- 
tion of territory, which have colored the map of the world 
with bright red splashes. It is these pages of England’s 
history, which find no admiration in the breasts of the 
free and liberty loving descendants of the American 
colonists. As the cradle of free thought, free speech, a 
free press, religious toleration, and all those glorious 
principles which emancipated the human race from 
the medieval yoke of tyranny, and established the 
rights of the individual; as the birth-place of those 
sturdy, God-fearing, intrepid pioneers who blazed the 
way for civilization and created a nation out of a bound- 
less wilderness,—in brief, it is as the home of their 
Fathers that Americans respect and venerate England. 
Now when the national existence of the parent country 
is threatened, and her sons are again paying the toll 
of blood to defend and maintain those great funda- 
mental principles of a free people against the onslaught 
of absolutism and militarism, which acknowledges no 
right but might, when England is paying the price 
for her proud imperialism, her kindred on the other 
shores of the Atlantic, though bound by the laws of 
neutrality from open aid, can only hold one sentiment, 
which transcends the spirit of friendship, and takes the 
form of a fervent prayer for her speedy victory. But 
with all these sentiments which compel Americans to 
side with Great Britain, they can also appreciate the 
position of Germany, and extend a heart-felt sympathy 
to her people, and deplore a conflict which is costing 
both sides so dearly. 

Nothing short of a deliberate attempt to repeat the 
folly of 1812 which struck at the very root of American 
independence, could move the American people to again 
consider open hostilities with Great Britain. The 
young Republic entered into that war to preserve its 
hard won independence and resist the British doctrine 
of Right of Search by Right of Might. To-day, after 
a century of peace, the American people, if pushed to 
the wall, would as willingly go to war in defence of 
any attempt to revive this doctrine or any other policy 
which threatens their independence and unrestricted 
enjoyment of the fundamental rights of a free and 
independent people to trade and compete for their 
legitimate participation in the world’s commerce. No 
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nation understands the American temperament bette 
than the one so closely allied by the ties of blood ang 
a common civilization, and, knowing this, it 1s impos. 
sible to believe that Great Britain would ever be eg 
into any position, or resort to any act of coercion oy 
take any unfair advantage against America, which 
would arouse all the latent and hereditary fighting 
spirit characteristic of the common race. And ijt js 
inconceivable that America would deliberately comm 
any breach of international law, which would justify 
such action. | 

As the fraternal ties of blood and a common 
civilization and tongue cement the bonds _betweey 
Britain and America, so do those higher attributes of 
a grateful people compel the hearts of all true Americans 
to beat in sympathy with those who made their freedom 
possible, and no matter what the issue, whether they 
are right or whether they are wrong, when their 
national existence is at stake, there is only one 
sentiment that can find lodgment in the hearts of 
Americans towards their traditional friends, the fellow 
countrymen of the Marquis de Lafayette. In peace 
or in war, there is a bond of sympathy, a union of 
thought and a complete understanding which attract 
and hold together the two greatest Republics of modern 
times, and any force which threatens the extinction of 
republican France, and the subversion of those 
principles we have each purchased so dearly, to the 
doctrine of absolutism as typified by any other Power, 
must expect to receive the cordial disfavor of all honest 
and patriotic Americans. There exists amongst Anm- 
ericans that undying sense of gratitude, that feeling 
of comradeship, that union of political ideals, that no 
formal declaration of neutrality can stifle. Americans 
venerate and understand England, but their hearts are 
with France. Americans might hesitate before openly 
supporting any other country, but there would be no 
scruples, no doubts about their attitude where France 
is concerned. American sympathy will always side 
with France whenever she is attacked, and all the 
neutrality proclamations in the world cannot eradicate 
that sentiment. 

Germany as a nation arrived on the political stage 
too late to overturn the natural laws of consanguinity, 
and although Americans have a full appreciation of 
her problems and can entertain a true sympathy for her 


people in this great crisis, it is impossible for her 


other apologists to adduce any reasons or arguments 
which can shake the faith of Americans in their fellow 
Republic of France, or make them overlook the 
timely and whole hearted co-operation which brought us 
into national existence. They can and do feel deeply 
for the German people at this time but their first duty 
is to obey the natural promptings of their inner hearts 


and respond to the appeals of those who are battling | 
under the Tricolor to preserve their Country from the 
yoke of one who if victorious would ignore the rights o | 


the many and proclaim it as ‘‘ MY PROVINCE,» and 
refer to them as ‘“‘MY SUBJECTS. 9 


Germany cannot j 
hope to influence American opinion to turn agaist | 
those who were their friends, before there was ‘| 
Germany, or ignore those blood ties which bind | 
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America to Britain. It was Anglo-Saxon enterprise 
and indomitable will that settled the wilds of America, 
and created the nation, and it was the generous 
sympathy of France with her fleet and men that made 
ossible its existence as an independent government, 
long before Germany came into being as a united 
country. The Germans arrived in America after the 
hard work of colonization was completed, and although 
there were still boundless tracts to be opened for 
setticment, the German immigrants for the greater part 
settled in the larger cities and towns as_ small 
shopkeepers. The serious work of battling against 
nature and the savage red men, in the depths of the 
primeval forests and boundless prairies, and bringing 
the land under civilization, is the crown of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. America owes much to her German citizens 
but the debt is small indeed compared to that it 
acknowledges to the race of its Fathers, and the people 
of France. 


If these thoughts constitute a breach of neutrality, 
then we plead guilty. 


Since the commencement of the war we have 
clearly perceived that incidents would transpire and 


= 


questions arise which would call for an exhibition of all 


that was highest and noblest in our national characters, 
in order to avoid being drawn into the vortex of the 
European maelstrom of death and destruction, and that 
cutroversies would be forced upon us through the 
interpretation of the law of the sea, by the Navies of 
the Allies. These issues have now unfortunately 
arisen, and have been faced on both sides with a spirit 
ot fair-mindedness, and will be settled diplomatically 
and peaceably. 

The questions now occupying the serious thought 
oi the Governments of the United States and the 
Allies is merely another phase of the greater com- 


| mercial issue indirectly responsible for the war itself. 


The political strategics of Europe embraced in the 
present situation are so involved that no human being 
can grasp all the fine points of such a stupendous 


| subject nor is any one competent to pass an impartial 
| Opinion upon it at this time. 
the facts are known and the secret archives of the 


In after years when all 


Uhancelleries are accessible, historians will be able to 
(raw a true perspective and arrive at an intelligent 
appreciation of the present tangle of diplomatic truths, 
At present, all 
the belligerents believe that they are in the right and 


| ighting for the highest interests of their country. As 
, “impartial and neutral observer we can accept without 


iesitation the plea of justification advanced by the 


a 


allies, and can sympathize deeply with the desires of 


Europe to put an end to militarism as represented by 
| bermany., 


We are told that Prussian militarism is a 
lenace to the whole world, and we accept this dogma, 
but we also hold that militarism on land is as essential 
0 the security and independence of the Continental 
States, as militarism on the sea is deemed imperative 
‘orthe safety and preservation of the British Empire 
ad the perpetuation of Britain’s position as the 
seatest world Power. The existence of the one 
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compels the other. If Britain is justified in the 
adoption of the two to one battleship program to 
maintain her position, then Germany, due to her 
geographical position, surrounded by powerful neighbors 
on all sides, is also fully warranted in adopting a 
military policy calculated to oppose any coalition or 
united aggressive action by her neighbours. If Ger- 
many deemed it essential to build a strong navy for the 
protection of her rapidly growing mercantile marine 
and commerce, she merely followed the natural law of 
self-preservation, which every nation at some time or 
other must have recourse to, or be annihilated by some 
stronger Power. Britain’s geographical position and 
her immense commerce and mercantile marine demand 
that the mastery of the sea shall be preserved to her 
at all costs, and if any other country should follow the 
same natural law of self-preservation, Britain would 
feel compelled to increase her fleet to maintain her 
predominance, and when the burden of competition 
became too strong for the taxpayer to keep up the 
strain, an issue would be found as an excuse to crush 
the growing rival, before he became too formidable. 
This also is merely the application of the law of self- 
preservation, and when we say Great Britain, it is 
because that nation holds the dominant position at this 
time. It would apply as well to any other country, if 
conditions were changed. From the facts which 
provoked the war, the burden of evidence is against 
Germany and Austria, but we desire to place ourselves 
on record as recognizing that Americans must hold a 
fellow feeling for the Germans in all that pertains to 
the deeper and vital commercial issues which lie at the 
root of the existing trouble. 

We look on the present picture of carnage and 
desolation in Europe with feelings of genuine horror 
and amazement, as we feel that it was all so unnecessary 
and could have been avoided. We have read and 
re-read the Blue Books, White Books, Yellow Books 
and other official papers dealing with the political 
strategics involved, but we have sought in vain for 
any reference to, or admission that it existed, of the 
fundamental commercial issues at stake. The object 
of all the official publications is to lay the burden of 
the crime on the ‘‘ other fellow ’’ and it could all have 
been summed up in a few sentences. 


‘‘We have stood this thing for the last seven years 
and cannot stand it any longer.” 


These words of the Czar, in the face of Austria’s 
attempt to humble and pave the way for the absorption 
of little Servia, and the mobilization of the Russian 
forces to back up his determination, forced the issue. 
‘“‘The shining armour ” of the Kaiser failed to dazzle 
the Czar as it did eight years ago when Austria annexed 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Czar called the Kaiser’s 
hand this time, and all Europe was plunged into 
hostilities. The discussion of these grave political 
events which forced the war, have temporarily diverted 
attention from the deeper and compelling forces whose 
impulses have created and intensified national hate and 
converted the highly cultured inhabitants of Europe 
into bloodthirsty and vengeful opponents, deaf to all 
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appeals to reason, intolerant of criticism, and apprehen- 
sive of the truth. 

We have watched with deep concern the progress 
of the commercial battle for supremacy in the Far 
East during the last twelve years and have drawn our 
own conclusions from the events, and we consider it a 
journalistic obligation to express our thoughts on these 
underlying issues of the war, which constitute a menace 
to the permanent peace of the world, and a barrier to 
the maintenance of cordial and sympathetic relations 
between Great Britain and America. These conclu- 
sions have been arrived at after the most careful 
observation and mature study of the methods resorted 
to by various nationalities to secure the trade supremacy 
in this, the greatest potential market of the world, 
methods which are concealed from popular knowledge 
at home where a healthy public opinion and impartial 
press would condemn and demand their immediate 
discontinuance. Commercial and diplomatic practices 
universally discarded and impossible to employ in the 
centers of our Western civilization, and principles 
which cannot be applied in any other part of the world, 
without provoking immediate hostilities from an out- 
raged nation, are brazenly advocated and enforced on 
a defenceless and inexperienced people, whose land has 
been singled out as the principal strategic theater of 
commercial warfare; the world’s battle-ground for the 
supremacy of trade and the acquisition of territory. 
Far away in the centers of Western culture and 
civilization, where high principled and broad minded 
statesmen and apostles of peace and good-will labor to 
cement the bonds of friendship between the nations, 
the echoes of the struggle in China, with all its sordid 
and dishonorable details are rarely heard. Here on 
the ground, on the firing line of trade expansion, 
witnessing the intrigues and manceuvers, the skirmishes 
and battles, listening to the guns of hate and explosions 
of wrath, and the small fire of jealousy, the trained 
eye-witness perceives and appreciates to the full the 
deadly seriousness and intensity of that titanic struggle 
for the survival of the fittest, of which the fearful 
carnage on the fair felds of Europe, is but a temporary 
and secondary phase. 

We profess that although the issues between some 
of the Kuropean States are purely political, relating to 
territorial boundaries, the main object of the larger 
manufacturing nations is the defense of existing markets 
and the conquest of new and exclusive spheres of com- 
mercial influence. Here in China we have watched 
with absorbing interest the workings of secret diplomacy 
and the machinations of national organizations for the 
advancement of special interests. We have observed 
with bewilderment the growing tendency to consider 
as ‘scraps of paper’’ the many solemn obligations for 
the preservation of China's integrity, and the repeated 
diplomatic assurances of the inviolability of the Open 
Door. We can trace step by step the various incidents 
and events, which have contributed once more to the 
closing of this Door. For the Door is Closed again, 
with America on the outside “holding the bag,” all 
because a high minded Executive has confided in the 
binding power of a piece of paper. That assertion we 
are prepared to prove to the hilt and maintain against 
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any arguments in refutation. We have witnessed the 
keen rivalry between the two greatest commercig] 
antagonists for the control of this market, and we are 
firm in our belief, that once the German “ blight ” js 
obliterated, the campaign of abuse and calumny, the 
flow of invective and falsehoods will be turned against 
America as the next formidable competitor, unti] 
greedy and unscrupulous interests, aided by a rabid 
and partial press, will undermine the foundations of 
Anglo-American friendship and demand the industria] 
annihilation of America, in the same implacable spirit 
now demonstrated towards Germany. 

We are most emphatic in our belief that the 
greatest possible influence for future misunderstandings 
between Great Britain and America will arise from 
some clash of interests or misinterpretation of policies 
in the Far East, for we have witnessed the genesis and 
growth of national bitterness and hate as the result of 
a persistent propaganda to create animosities between 
Germany and Great Britain, because of the commercial 
success of the former, and we feel assured that unless 
the root of the evil influence is destroyed it is only a 
question of time when the campaign will be turned on 
America. ‘These conflicting commercial and financial 
interests contending for the contro] of new markets, 
and tresh opportunities for the investment of capital, 
make for national distrust and jealousy, while the 
application of national policies for the enlargement of 
territories or acquisition of spheres of influence, which 
debar other nations from the full and free enjoyment of 
their treaty rights, are a constant menace to the peace 
of the world. As America refrains from adopting 
similar lines of action, it is obvious that her interests 
must inevitably suffer, and as her people gradually 
awake to a full realization that their rights are being 
interfered with, sooner or later the country will be 
aroused and compel its Government to demand an 
explanation, or adopt retaliatory measures in other 
quarters. 

If the war in Europe could have been avoided, we 
are confident that the situation in the Far East would 
have brought about a climax in the relations of various 
Powers, which could only have been peaceably and 
honorably overcome, by a re-declaration to the adherence 
of the Open Door doctrine. So far have the Powers 
travelled in the last few years in the endeavor to 
amicably solve the Far Eastern problem, that unless a 
return is made to the starting point, there must soon 
be a parting of the ways for some. Politics, finance 
and commerce are so closely linked together in the 
problem, that it is almost impossible for any one except 
the trained observer to distinguish between them, but 
it may be accepted as a cardinal fact that every political 
and financial move in China is inspired by the desire 
for commercial aggrandizement, disguised under the 
cloak of some administrative, industrial or railway 
loan. Oo 

Nearly every such financial transaction with this 
weak and impoverished Government provides an oppot 
tunity for the enforcement of terms which in one way 
or another are used as stepping stones to something 
else, and as a means of undermining the administrative 
independence of the Chinese Government. And the 
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pity of it is that many intelligent Chinese officials have 
become so inoculated with the insidious arguments of 
foreigners who defend these practices, that they 1m- 
plicitly believe the highest interests of the country are 
being served by advocating the perpetuation of the 
terms. China has seen her Customs Service taken 
over bodily and administered by Aliens, on the theory 
that the Chinese could not be trusted to direct this 
department to the satisfaction of the foreign bond- 
holders; her Salt Gabelle is administered by foreigners; 
other loans are employed as a vehicle for the creation 
of new posts for foreigners; her railway loans are em- 
ployed as instruments for the maintenance of orgami- 
zations of foreign officials paid by the Chinese Govern- 
ment and nominally servants of China, but whose first 
allegiance is to the Corporations responsible for their 
employment. China has so far successfully resisted 
any attempt to apply the Customs precedent to her 
Railway Department, but if her borrowings are con- 
tinued, the day will come in the not distant future 
when in the interests of the foreign bondholders and 
foreign commercial interests, her independence will be 
taken from her, and a Financial Commission supported 
by the guns of Europe and Japan will direct her affairs. 
This step has already been very seriously considered by 
the foreign Governments behind the Quintuple Group 
as the only solution to China’s financial troubles, and 
had the warin Europe been delayed, and had China 
persevered in her efforts to raise another large admin- 
istrative loan, the creation of a Debt Commission to 
control her finances would have been proposed as 
essential for the protection of her creditors. Foreign 
financial administration would be soon followed by 
ioreign control of railways and other official productive 
enterprises, and the nation dominating the Financial 
Commission would reap the rewards in trade openings 
lor its manufacturers. 

The struggle for trade supremacy in China is 
stupendous. The very national existence of the 
country 1s at stake. We have seen Korea absorbed, 
Northern and Southern Manchuria parcelled off and 
trespassers warned away, Mongolia and Tibet alienated, 
inner Mongolia threatened, and the closing in on 
shantung, Fukien, the Yangtsze Valley and the 
southwest Provinces; all in the interests of foreign 
trade expansion, and every move excused and defended 
a being quite in accord with solemn assurances to 
| téspect China’s integrity, and the rights of America 
| 0 equal opportunity. The upheaval in Europe is 
| probably all that saved China this year from the open 
| tevival of the Spheres of Influence policy. These high 
‘(imes against the life of a weak aiid defenseless nation 
ttopinge through the tardy process of evolution from 
| Medieval darkness into the light of modern culture, are 
incited by the natural pressure of those tremendous 
| lnancial and industrial forces seeking expansion from 
| the constricted confines of the stronger, more advanced 
| ind over-populated manufacturing countries. 

With America elbowed out of China, through the 
Tjeestablishment of the Spheres of Influence, and the 
disappearance of her influence in financial affairs, a 
dear road is open for the imposition of a Debt Com- 
lssion, and the ultimate monopolization of railway 
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and industrial enterprises by the great European 
lending Powers who would be represented in this 
control. Wzuth her financial independence gone, and 
the direction of all new productive enterprises con- 
centrated in the Commission, it would be many, many 
years, 1f ever, before China could free herself from the 
yoke. During these decades of great industrial develop- 
met, of railway construction, opening and exploitation 
of mines, equipment of Government arsenals, mints, 
and factories, the plant and material would come from 
those nations having the preponderance of representa- 
tion and influence on the Debt Commission. Perhaps 
after all it would be best for the Chinese people. If 
we ignore the rights of the Chinese to solve their own 
problems in their own way, and accept the arguments 
of selfish interests whose sole object is to dominate the 
market, there is no doubt that China would be 
materially benefited, but on the other hand she could 
never escape from financial thraldom, and her days as 
a nation would be numbered. The contention that 
China would be benefited is only advanced to distract 
attention from the inevitable conquest of the country 
through the operation of the laws of modern industry 
and political finance. The days of territorial expansion 
by discovery and colonization or conquest by force of 
arms, has given way to the more crafty kid-gloved 
methods of dominating weak and improvident nations 
through the insidious operations of political finance. 
The ultimate end is the same though disguised behind 
hypocritical protestations of altruistic aims and profes- 
sions of Christian sympathy for the poor down-trodden 
and tax-burdened victims of political philantrophy: 

This view was undoubtedly held by President 
Wilson when he withdrew support from the American 
Financial Group and refused to become a party to any 
loan which threatened the administrative independence 
of the Chinese Government. The withdrawal of this 
support and the disappearance of American influence 
from China, has only served to strengthen the position 
of others who hold contrary opinions and policies, and 
who are not deterred by any sympathetic considerations 
for China from putting them into operation. 

Marching behind the vanguard of national finance, 
are the solid forces of a united manufacturing industry, 
prepared to hold the commercial positions and enjoy the 
fruits of the financial victories. It is the pressure of 
this irresistible industrial force, which compels Govern- 
ments and financiers to apply methods and principles 
in China, that no other country in the world could 
accept and at the same time retain its self -respect. 
The industrial pressure demands new markets and wots 
not nor cares not how they are obtained. This force is 
blind alike to national honor, the sanctity of agree- 
ments, the integrity of China, or anything else that 
stands in its way, so long as the profits from loan 
flotations and markets for materials are assured, and 
here lies the root of the world’s commercial troubles. 
The animosities engendered by the clash of opposing 
industrial interests, and the recriminations and in- 
vectives of a rabid press, are at the bottom of the 
consuming hate brought to the surface in all its fury, 
in the present conflict between Great Britain and 
Germany. The initial political features of the war have 
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temporarily disappeared and the conflict has settled 
down to a life and death grapple between the two most 
formidable commercial competitors. The venomous 
enmity manifested by both sides is not altogether the 
rapid outgrowth of natural feelings engendered by the 
war itself, but has its genesis in the long prcetracted 
commercial rivalry and struggle for the acquisition of 
new markets. The individual jealousy between trading 
concerns, has developed into open abuse and insult 
indulged in by misguidea patriots and misinformed 
newspapers. 

We have closely followed the germination of Anglo- 
German jealousy here in the Far East where the com- 
mercial fight is the fiercest, and we hold to the belief 
that the greatest contributory element to its expansion 
into national hate and enmity, has been the uncalled- 
for expression of newspaper opinions, aspersions and 
Invectives, and the misdirected energies of national 
organizations. ‘The activities of the latter are to our 
mind directly responsible for much of the bitter feeling 
existing between Great Britain and Germany, and as 
America is embraced in the campaign of misrepresenta- 
tion and villitication we have no hesitation in expressing 
our frank and honest views on this subject. As our 
experience covers the campaign waged on the battle- 
held of China, the principal theater of the world’s com- 
niercial struggles, as the publisher of the only engineer- 
ing and industrial journal in the field, we are in 
possession of facts whose accuracy cannot be disputed. 

Before analyzing the activities of national industrial 
organizations for the advancement of their special 
interests in China, it will be necessary to describe 
briefly the industrial and engineering situation in 
China, prior to 1910, when the first open movement 1n 
the campaign of hatred was initiated in London. 

The struggle for trade supremacy in China, may 
be said to have originated in the late nineties, and 
found expression in the creation of exclusive spheres 
for the advancement of special national interests. 
These Spheres of Influence were accurately delimited 
in the Non-Alienation Declarations extracted from the 
Chinese Government under heavy diplomatic pressure. 
As a corollary to these spheres, the various Powers in 
their determination to hold the territory for the 
expansion of their exclusive interests, adopted a definite 
programme for the construction of political railways, at 
China’s expense. The policies of all European Powers 
in China, are reflected in the demands and intrigues 
for railway concessions to advance the trade and 
prosperity of the various leased ports, and adjacent 
territories outside the jurisdiction of the Chinese 
Government. The interests of China were never con- 
sulted, although she had to pay the bills. 

The Manchurian lines were designed to facilitate 
Russia’s advance eastwards to an ice free port; the 
Shantung concessions were avowedly a part of Ger- 
many’s plan tocontrol the province, and attract the trade 
of Northern China through the leased port of Tsingtau ; 
the Peking-Hankow, Chengtai and Pienlo lines, were 
all a part of Franco-Russian policy working through 
their Belgian partner ; the Yangtsze lines were designed 
for the purpose of building a ringed fence around the 
British preserve; the Canton-Kowloon railway was to 
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be the instrument for diverting the traffic of Southery 
China to Hongkong. By the insertion of a prohibj- 
tive clause in the Loan Agreement against the cop. 
struction of a competitive line, and the skillful locatioy 
which carried it away from the river, where China 
could have improved the port of Whampoa, the commer. 
cial predominance of Hongkong has been assured at the 
expense of Canton. The Yunnan lines and other 
French rights are intended to divert the trade of 
Southern and Southwest China, from its natural outlet 
at Canton, to the French port of Haiphong; the 
Japanese lines in Manchuria, (the Kirin-Changchun, 
Kirin-Hunyun, and the Inner Mongolian lines) are 
openly a part of the plan to prevent other nations from 
sharing in Japan's particular ‘‘pie;’’ the Japanese 
pretension to the Foochow-Nanchang line is another 
nianifestation of their policy to dominate Fukien, and 
find an outlet to their anticipated sphere in Kiangsi; 
the British section of the Canton-Hankow line is 
another indication of their determination to control the 
trade routes converging on Hongkong; in fact every 
railway concession has its special political significance, 
and always for the advancement of foreign interests 
rather than those of the country who pays the bill. 
The only foreign railway loans or contracts in China 
devoid of political significance are the Peking-Mukden 
loan, the Tao-Ching purchase, and the recent contract 
for the Shasi-Shingifu line. The Hukuang lines were 
partially freed from political tendencies by internation- 
alization, but the influence of special interests is con- 
spicuous in the distribution or control of the sections. 
In fact, it may be accepted, that the internationaliza- 
tion of the finances, 1s a mere farce, and present 
tendencies indicate that the southern section of the line 
will be exclusively British. Perhaps the same rule 
will have to be applied to the other sections, as the 
only means to secure an equitable expression of the 
Loan Agreement. Notwithstanding the Open Door 
Declarations, the battle for railway concessions in 
China has been marked by a tenacious determination 
on the part of the Powers to control certain areas, as 
preferential commercial spheres to provide an outlet 
for their respective manufacturing industries. 

All the Powers arbitrarily designated certain 
approved financial Groups or Corporations as the official 
instruments to execute the railway contracts so obtained, 
and then protected these favored few from the compett- 
tion of other interests. A monopoly was_ thereby 
created, which assured the imposition and perpetuation 
of certain loan terms on the Chinese Government, 
calculated to ultimately undermine its administrative 
independence. Had unrestricted competition been 
permitted, other reputable and experienced construc- 
tion corporations could have entered the field, enabling 
China to free herself from these terms, and prevent the 
concentration of national influence in any one corpora- 
tion who in a given crisis might assume a dominant 
voice in her political affairs. The enforcement of such 
a monopoly, can only be interpreted in one way, and 
that points strongly to the suspicion that the favored 
corporations enjoying the full confidence and support 0! 
their respective Governments were to be used as the 
instruments for the advancement of special political 
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designs. This concealed crime against the life of an 
inexperienced nation can never be justified by any 
arguments. China was entitled to the benefit of com- 
petition. It was refused her. The deduction is obvious 
and points to some ulterior motive, otherwise the foreign 
Covernments stand pilloried as being in collusion with 
favored interests, and opposing the legitimate right of 
their other nationals to participate in the development 
of China. 

The British Government for instance would 
fnd it extremely difficult to explain to the British 
public, why in face of repeated protests it sanctioned 


and maintained a monopoly of the Chinese railway 


business for sixteen years in favor of one commercial 
organization, without condemning itself before its own 
people or acknowledging a devious policy towards 
China. It is useless and unsatisfactory to explain 
that British railway development in China, could 
solely be confided to and safeguarded by one com- 
mercial corporation and that the world renowned and 
experienced British construction firms, the Builders of 
the Empire, could not be trusted to do business with 
China. The only possible political justification for 
such illegal discrimination would lie in the fact that 
the nature of British policy in China was such, that the 
entrance of others in the fleld would jeopardize its 
success, and therefore they could not be permitted to 
participate. This deduction would in turn imply that 
British policy in China cannot bear the search light of 
public scrutiny and criticism. As we are content to 
believe that such an insinuation against the motives of 
the British Government is baseless, there remains only 
one other construction to account for the monopoly, one 
which absolves the Government, but implicates some 
individual. If the Government is exonerated from the 
onus of maintaining a secret monopoly which to our 
exact knowledge has caused enormous losses to 
unsuspecting competitors, then the blame falls on some 
oficial of the Government, who for specific reasons of 
hisown has upheld the monopoly in defiance of all 
British ideas of equality. The question naturally 
arises, who is the official in the British Foreign Office 
who has had the temerity and political influence to 
close the door in China to all others than the favored 
combination? We know of many British firms who 
have expended large sums to secure a legitimate share 
of this business, but have been compelled to retire from 
the field on account of this unfair monopoly upheld by 
all the strength of the Foreign Office and the Legation 
at Peking. It is necessary for us to emphasize the 
existence and the effects of this monopoly for the 
hnancing and construction of railways in China, not 
trom any special bias; but because of its far reaching 
influence on other questions calculated to strain friendly 
relations between Great Britain and other countries, 
and as the underlying fact which has been overlooked 
in the campaign of newspaper invective against Germany 
and America. 

In France and Germany, the official groups 
were representative of the financial interests of the 
country, and distributed the orders for materials 
amongst their allied manufacturers. "There was never 
any great protest made against the maintenance of these 
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monopolies. In America, the official group was com- 
posed of the four greatest firms controlling the finances 
of the country, and although it was recognized that the 
monopoly accorded the Group was un-American, and 
opposed to the legitimate rights of others, there were 
certain financial and other conditions, which temporari- 
ly justified their sole enjoyment of official support. 
These conditions have ceased to exist. 

The operation of the British monopoly in China, 
concentrated the purchasing of all railway material in 
the hands of one commercial firm, at a stipulated com- 
mission. ‘This commercial firm for some time acted in 
a dual capacity as the representative of a select com- 
bination of British manufacturers, and as purchasing 
agents of the railways. The era of railway construction 
in China, induced many British manufacturers un- 
familiar with the precise situation, to compete for the 
supply of materials by either sending their own 
representatives to China, or confiding their interests to 
some local firm. As long, however, as the official 
purchasing agents competed for the business in their 
capacitv as an independent firm, it is obvious that they 
held a decided advantage over all others. In fact, they 
controlled the business, not only as purchasing agents, 
but as one of the principals of the official corporation, 
who engaged the services of the construction engineers, 
on whose approval tenders were awarded by the Chinese 
Directors-General. An analysis of the facts clearly 
indicates how absolutely impossible it could be made for 
any outside British firm to break through the ring and 
successfully compete for the supply of railway materials 
if the purchasing agents desired to freeze them out. The 
oficial organization having the exclusive support of 
the British Government, is a combination of the 
greatest British financial institution and the leading 
British commercial firm in China. The British loan 
agreements all specify that the purchase of materials 
for the equipment of the lines, shall be carried out by 
the official corporation at a stipulated commission. 
This purchasing power is then de'egated by the Cor- 
poration to the commercial frm. The official Corpora- 
tion nominates the Engineer-in-Chief. With an En- 
gineer-in-Chief and technical staff indirectly owing their 
appointment to the commercial organization, who acted 
as purchasing agents of the railway, and as the selling 
agents of certain manufacturers, the tendency of the 
engineer, in loyalty to his real emplovers, would be to 
draft his specifications for materials so that only the 
firms represented by the purchasing agents would be 
able to secure the business. As the Engineer-in-Chief 
had the power to accept or reject tenders, the wav was 
open for the operation of a system which no competitor 
could hope to beat. The principle of the scheme was 
all wrong, as business could be so manipulated if 
desired to preserve a monopoly for one clique of 
manufacturers. 

Many manufacturers sent their own representa- 
tives or established agencies with other firms in 
Shanghai, and to the uninitiated there was every 
indication of a boom in machinery and railway supplies. 
There was a boom, but the British manufacturers were 
the eullible ones whose money paid for the upkeep 
and salaries of the independent engineering firms in 
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Shanghai. Business was here, but they failed to get it. 
Slowly it dawned on these firms that they were ‘‘ up 
against it’’ and were being discriminated against by the 
practical working of the policy of their own Govern- 
ment, but with characteristic British reticence they held 
their tongues and said little. They found that the 
strength of the monopoly was so great in China, that 
they could not afford to openly incur its enmity. British 
newspapers in China, accepting the advertising support 
of these firms, were also apparently unwilling to publish 
a word in opposition to the official policy. If any 
British editor in China has ever honestly raised his 
voice in denunciation of this monopoly, we do not 
recall it. On the other hand we have noted a studied 
indifference to refer to its existence except to defend 
and apologize for it as essential to the success of British 
policy. 

The independent firms representing many of 
the largest British manufacturers at home, entitled to 
equal rights to compete for materials in a purely British 
railway concession, finally drafted a protest against 
the existence and working of the monopoly, for pre- 
sentation to the british Minister at Peking. We have 
before us as we write, a copy of this protest, dated 
Shanghai, 23rd of May, 1910, addressed to W. G. Max 
Muller, Esq., M.V.O., H.B.M.’s Charge d’Affaires, 
Peking. It is therefore on record that a protest was 
made, and signed by several reputable British firms in 
China, representing some of the largest manufacturers 
at home. It is also apparent that little was ever done 
to apply a remedy. 

Not only were the manufacturers and their agents 
refused justice by the Foreign Office, but the monopoly 
was made to extend to the great construction firms. 
such as Messrs. Pearson & Sons, Pauling & Co., 
and other firms with a world wide reputation as suc- 
cessful railway and Empire builders. We have exact 
knowledge that one of these firms has expended a large 
fortune in its endeavours to exercise its rights to do 
business in China, and the other has also maintained 
high salaried representatives and offices in China for a 
number of years in the hope of securing railway con- 
tracts. Other firms also have felt the full effect of the 
monopoly. It may be said without exaggeration, that 
up to date, the profits accruing to the official organiza- 
tion from the equipment of railways in China, is almost 
fully offset by the cash out of pocket losses incurred by 
independent construction firms and manufacturers who 
have unsuccessfully tried to obtain business. The 
British Government or whoever is responsible has 
simply extracted money from many pockets and 
diverted it to the coffers of one concern: a sort of 
legalized highway robbery without any hope of redress 
on the part of the victims. 

The exact situation, however, was never fully 
understood by the manufacturers at home, and a 
loval British press resolutely stood by the Foreign 
Othce and preserved a mute silence concerning this 
high handed interference with the expansion of 
British trade by free competition. The manufac- 
turers who failed to secure orders, never sought for 
the reasons at home, nor do they fully realize to this 
day, all that the working of the monopoly meant to 
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them. They could see German trade expanding steadily 
in China, without any particular good reason, and they 
naturally jumped to the conclusion that German and 
American competition was the cause of their owy 
failure. They were losing out, but did not know why. 
The Special Commissioner of ‘' The Engineer ”’ writing 
to that journal from Shanghai, under date of August 
22nd, 1913, fully explained the situation, in a guarded 
and conservative manner, corroborating the viewpoint 
we have always held in these columns. 

In addition to the working of the monopoly, there 
were Other excellent reasons why British engineering 
trade in China failed to keep abreast of their German 
competitors. We confine our comparison for the 
present to the Germans, as American competition had 
never been a serious one, despite the allegations of 
those who have coupled the two together as the reason 
for British failure. THE FAR EASTERN REVIEW is 
entitled to speak with authority on these matters, as 
for over ten vears we have maintained confidential and 
friendly relations with nearly every engineering con- 
cern in Shanghai, irrespective of nationality. We have 
watched the growth of every engineering and machinery 
firm in Shanghai, and know whereof we speak. For 
many years the best equipped engineering firms in 
China, were undoubtedly the Germans. They had well 
organized staffs of engineering specialists and salesmen, 
who svstematically covered the country. By patience. 
application to business and a careful study of the 
requirements of the field, they built up a profitable 
trade. 

The painstaking persistence of the German 
firms and their readiness to meet the wants of cus- 
tomers brought their just reward. By untiring per- 
severance, adaptability and willingness to run consider- 
able commercial risks,’? Germany built up a large 
engineering business in China in the last decade, 
while the British manufacturers were still undecided 
about the importance of the market, and refused to 
appropriate funds for advertising and propaganda work. 
Our own experience tells us that the German engineer- 
ing firms were liberal advertisers in engineering 
journals, while the more conservative British either 
refrained altogether or preferred to expend their technical 
advertising appropriations in general circulating 
mediums. The Germans specialized, studied the field, 
sent out experts, made friends with the Chinese, 
quoted low prices and favorable terms, and advertised, 
and then slowly but surely reaped their reward. We 
have read with surprise the abuse and criticism in the 
British press, about the immorality of German business 
methods in China, that their Diplomatic and Consular 
officials used their influence to secure contracts, that 
unusually long credits were given, in other words, 
that their methods were a ‘“‘blight,’’ and, as British 
manufacturers could not or would not modify their 
conservative ideas to meet changed conditions, and 
because British diplomatic officials were above using 
their influence for commercial ends, therefore the 
‘“ disreputable’? German competition must be exter- 
minated at any cost. We have read so much in the 
last few months about German methods in China, that 
we marvel that these alleged transactions were uot 
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condemned years ago. We have been on intimate 
terms with almost all the engineering firms in China for 
te. years, and have also a wide acquaintance amongst 
the high Chinese officials who have the placing of 
engineering orders, yet we have never heard any 
distinction drawn between the methods of any foreigners 
in China by those most directly interested. As far as 
Chinese Government contracts are concerned, there is 
no distinguishable difference between the methods of 
Germany and any other country. To our mind they 
are all more or less open to criticism, and there is 
little vrofit to be gained in splitting hairs about 
differences in business ethics. If Germany has bribed 
Chinese officials to secure business, if the German 
Minister has demanded contracts for his nationals, and 
used pressure to enforce acquiescence, well, who has 
the right to complain? ‘“‘Let him who is not guilty 
cast the first stone.’’ And we desire to emphasize 
the fact, that the last ones who are entitled to pose as 
judges of German tactics, are our British friends, for 
we can cite as many cases where devious methods have 
been employed by British firms, as can be adduced 
against the Germans. The German Government 
forced China to concede the rights to the Shantung 
railways and mines, and the northern section of the 
Tsinpu Railway. Did Britain obtain her railway con- 
cessions as a free and generous gift from the Chinese 
Government ? 

If German business methods with the Chinese 
Government are so repugnant to british morality, it 
would open their eyes if we probe too deeply into some 
of the Lritish deals which have all the hall marks of 
respectability and honesty. It must not be overlooked 
that for years the British and German official financial 
institutions in China, operated hand-in-hand, and even 
alter the severance of official ties, a strong German 
element sat on the Directorate of the British 
institution even to the outbreak of hostilities. It is 
rather late in the day for British writers to blacken 
the business reputation of the Germans, for a close 
study of facts will disclose that their own trusted 
champions are tarred with the same stick. ‘The hulla- 
baloo about the gross immorality of German methods 
in China may sound patriotic enough to uninformed 
people in England, whose hatred is being fired by this 
sort of rubbish, but to those conversant with events in 
China for the last decade, it has the ring of hypocrisy 
and the stamp of insincerity. If Germany has been 
dishonorable in her dealings with the Chinese Govern- 
ment, then so have the British, the French, Belgians, 
Russians and at times the Americans and last but not 
least the Japanese. If Germany’s commercial prop- 
aganda to advance her interests in China is open to 
severe condemnation, because of displacing British 
trade, what is the verdict of the hyper-sensitive British 
critic on the tactics of their well-beloved Ally? The 
Maritime Customs T'rade Reports will indicate, and 
‘very honest British trader in China will corroborate, 
that the most formidable competition he has to contend 
‘Sallst 1s not that of Germany, or even America, but 
the well organized and officially subsidized trade prop- 
iganda of Japan. Has Germany adopted the same 
methods in Shantung as Japan did in Manchuria? 
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Then why, with all the facts clearly before the world, 
does the British press vent their spleen on Germany 
alone, whose success is due in part to methods that all 
others are at liberty to adopt in competition. 

Because independent British manufacturers were 
negligent in protecting their own interests at home, 
and meekly submitted to the establishment and main- 
tenance of a monopoly for a favored few, and so failed 
to secure business, it is no reason why the Germans 
should now shoulder the blame. The fault lies solely 
with their own Government, who deliberately ciosed the 
door of equal opportunity in their face. If the british 
manufacturer is now fired to the point of purifying 
foreign trade, in his blind rage against Germany, let 
him stop and calmly reason with himself, and look the 
facts squarely in the face, and then clean out his own 
Augean stables before attempting to regenerate Ger- 
many and her alleged fellow culprit, America. 

The writers who howl the most about German suc- 
cess in China, are ignorant of the fact that for several 
years, there were only a few British engineering firms 
on the ground, and these were outclassed in every 
point by their German competitors. Even to this day, 
despite the establishment of several highly capable 
British engineering combinations, it is still true that 
the engineering department of at least one German 
firm is the best equipped in the field. Is it any wonder 
that leading British and American engineering manu- 
facturers entrusted their interests in China to Germans 
rather than to firms of their own nationality? The 
manufacturer is only concerned about orders, and will 
not be bound by any silly patriotic notion of tying 
himself to agents of his own nationality, if there are 
others who are better qualified to secure the business. 
We have some very valuable information in our 
possession about the efficiency of the various engineer- 
ing agencies in China, and with all due recognition of 
the capability, enterprise and integrity of British 
engineers, we do not believe that any of them in China 
will withhold due ciedit from the leading German 
engineering concerns who have pioneered the field. 

We have seen one of the largest German electrical 
manufacturers develop a business in China during the 
last eight years, from a tiny one room office on a side 
street, with one engineer employee, to its present 
enviable position where fifteen rooms cannot accom- 
modate its Shanghai staff. It now has its own branches 
with resident engineers in all the principal ports, and 
secures a large share of the electrical business. We 
can personally testify to the fact that the one solitary 
engineer who came to Shanghai, over eight years ago, 
worked night and day, accepted any old contract, even 
unto wiring a house, and sold supplies in small orders; 
anything to make expenses. He was always on the 
job. He had no traditional social laws to determine 
who he should or should not associate with, nor did he 
make a fetish of sport. He advertised. He prospered. 
In a year an assistant was sent out; later on others 
arrived, and thus year by year by strict application to 
their own specialty, they built up perhaps the largest 
electrical business in China. 

Other engineers criticise some of the original 


installations as being of poor quality, inefficient, and 
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all the other stock trade reflections on a competitor’s 
work. Perhaps some of the criticisms are justified, 
but, on the other hand, the German engineer studied 
his customer, found out just how much he had 
to spend, and then sold him a plant for that amount of 
money. The installations might have been better, but 
would have cost more. ‘This is business, despite all 
the arguments disgruntled competitors can advance to 
the contrary. We have yet to find the high minded 
machinery agent who will refuse to sell a customer a 
machine at the price he can afford to pay. There are 
many other examples of German application that have 
won out in China, and we could fill several pages about 
their methods that have come under our own ob- 
servation. 

As long ago as 1906, a very spirited journalistic 
controversy occurred in some of the leading London 
papers about the methods of british agents of British 
manufacturers in China, and somevery severe strictures 
were passed on their slackness. Letters were quoted 
by ‘‘Commercial Intelligence’? (Jan. 24, 1906) from 
important British firms, stating that their interests had 
been so hopelessly mismanaged that they had been 
compelied to cancel the agencies and transfer them to 
German firms. ‘The same paper stated that it had 
ampie evidence that British firms were dissatished with 
their British representation in the Far East, and that 
agelcies were being cancelled and fresh arrangements 
made with firms who were not british. We felt at the 
time, that the fault was unjustly shouldered on to the 
China representatives, for we were convinced that in 
the majority of cases, the manufacturers were equally 
to blame by failing to make proper financial allowances 
for advertising and travelling expenses, and in expecting 
immediate returns from this highiy competitive field. 
We refer to the above facts as an indication and proot 
that British manufacturers were quite willing at that 
time to condemn the methods of their own represen- 
tatives and extol the virtues of the now ioudly denounced 
Germans. So between the working of the official 
monopoly, and the inexperience of both manufacturers 
and their representatives, the british engineering 
nianufacturers received few orders from China, and 
what they did receive, in many instances came through 
the enterprise of their German agents or, in other 
cases, through orders placed by German firms with 
British agents in China. 

In another vitally important phase of the situa- 
tion, the existence of the British financial monopoly 
acted as an insurmountable barrier to the expansion 
of independent British engineering trade, especially 
in the equipment of government plants and those be- 
longing to semi-official industrial companies. ‘This 
business naturally gravitated to the large German 
concerns in China, as they exerted special efforts to 
keep constantly in touch with the Chinese, and, when 
the time was ripe, they were ready with financial 
arrangements and terms acceptable to the Chinese 
officials. Many of these transactions took the form of 
a loan agreement to furnish the funds for the purchase 
of the plant, with stipulations that so much should be 
expended in materials and supplies. In some instances 
perhaps the amount of the loan was much higher than 
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the value of the plant, and the surplus was expended 
by the authorities without any questions or restrictions, 
As long as the security is ample, no merchant or 
independent bank will lose good business by insisting 
on dictating terms as to the expenditure of the excess 
funds. 

The British government in its altruistic policy to 
save China from herself, and by refusing to admit that 
her officials could be entrusted to honestly handle loap 
funds, so as to preserve the field for its pet monopoly 
has always frowned down any tendency towards the 
establishment of loan terms that would release China 
from the severe restrictions as to supervision of ex. 
penditures. The Germans, on the other hand, seeing 
that the harsh attitude of Britain and the official 
organization was distasteful to China, and a barrier to 
the successful prosecution of business and establish- 
ment of cordial relations, broke away from the leading 
strings of Great Britain and demonstrated their faith in 
the honesty of the Chinese, by conceding them a greater 
freedom in the expenditure of the funds. The signing 
of the ‘‘ Pukow’’ terms was a severe blow to British po- 
licy, and has always been resented as a German trick to 
curry favor with the Chinese. It was this faith and 
trust in their integrity, and the disposition to set aside 
terms obnoxious to Chinese pride and inimicalto China's 
administrative independence, that enabled Germany to 
secure their confidence. To the apologists for British 
policy, any relaxation in loan terms, which might 
indicate that China was competent and honest enough 
to handle and expend loan funds, and thus hasten the 
day of her release from foreign financial supervision, 
the German demonstration of trust in China’s credit 
and good faith, is denounced as a scurvy German trick. 
But if this matter is closely analyzed, it is clearly seen 
that as long as britain demands certain terms considered 
by her as indispensable for the proper safeguarding ol 
the funds, and then refuses to admit any com- 
petition, China can never escape from these terms 
so humiliating to her pride, and so fraught with danger 
to her independence. Other equally patriotic british 
firms might have entertained different ideas as to the 
terms they would be willing to concede to a Govern- 
ment whose bonds were at that time quoted at par, but 
they were barred out of the feld. The British Govern- 
ment in conceding the full strength of its support to its 
official financial institution has endeavoured to establish 
certain conditions under which China shall be permitted 
to conduct business, and is apparently determined that 
not only its own people but all the rest of the world 
shall bow to her dictates on this matter. If the 
independent bankers of Germany, America, France or 
other countries hold different views about China‘ 
honesty and ability to pay her debts, and are willing to 
concede more favorable terms as a basis on which to 
secure business, we do not see how it can be construed 
otherwise than strictly legitimate. If other competitors 
have full knowledge of and are satisfied that Chinese 
officials bitterly resent the attitude of Great Dritat, 
(and this statement is true, despite all assurances 1 
the contrary) and that their only hope to successfully 
compete is by offering terms more in accord with 
Chinese pride, can thev be accused of trickiness 
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unscrupulousness if they fail to see eye to eye with 
Britain? The British Government cannot expect all 
tlie rest of the world to acquiesce in the wisdom of its 
policy, especially when it operates for the benefit of one 
particular corporation. It savors too much of a set 
scheme for the ultimate ascendency of this organiza- 
tion in the control of China’s financial affairs. 

With all other British financial institutions barred 
from accepting Chinese loans, how could their engineer- 
ing firms in China, hope to finance contracts for the 
equipment of large Government arsenals and industrial 
plants? Ihe2was only one important british engineer- 
ing firm in China with sufficient financial strength to 
successfully undertake such large contracts, and that 
was the partner of the Bank in railway construction. 
The only other British bank operating in China, 
confined itself to a strictly commercial business. So it 
is again evident that even if the Chinese were disposed 
to equip these plants with British machinery, about the 
only concern in China who could successfully finance 
the order without assistance from the official Bank, 
was the other partner in the monopoly. 

The Chinese know exactly what terms would 
be demanded if they approached a British firm to 
undertake any large government contract that implied 
the signing of a loan agreement. They therefore acted 
true to human nature the world over, and did what any 
other sensible person would do under like circumstances. 
They approached those who were not chained down by 
the strict provisions of the official monopoly, and who 
could readily obtain financial support from the ofhcial 
German banks in China or from other institutions at 
Home. Thus it was that the leading German firms 
were enabled to capture a profitable business, that 
might have gone to Dritish manufacturers, if it had 
not been for the solicitude of the British Government 
to protect the Chinese from their own shortcomings, 
ostensibly for the protection of British bondholders in 
general, but in its effect for the perpetuation of a 
monopoly to its official institution. The British agents 
of engineering manufacturers in China bereft of proper 
banking facilities, and with little or no financial 
support from the manufacturers, were limited to a 
circumscribed sphere of activity in the immediate 
vicinity of their offices in Shanghai, and could not 
afford to get out and cover the vast country in a proper 
way. On the other hand, the great German firms 
could readily obtain all the financial assistance necessary 
from their banks on their own indorsement. ‘This 
enabled them to negotiate with the Chinese for any 
small industrial loan for the purchase of plant and 
machinery. This circuitous method of raising funds 
is naturally more expensive than a direct Government 
transaction with the official banks where the national 
credit is pledged as security. But the Chinese 
were willing to pay the higher rate of interest and 
accept those exceptional terms which must always rule 
where the risks are so great as in a provincial or 
municipal loan in China which lacks the Central 
Government guarantee. 

In their rigid adherence to certain principles 
the foreign Governments and the official institu- 
lions have viewed with marked disfavor any direct 
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provincial or municipal loan in China, whereby 
independent financiers might break through the 
ringed fence of monopoly and create terms opposed to 
their ideas of financial supervision. Only by a strong 
centralized government having absolute control over 
the credit of provinces and cities, can the monopoly be 
upheld and the ‘‘indispensable” terms perpetuated. 
And to this tendency to maintain at all hazards the 
centralization of power at Peking, for the facilitation of 
forging the financial chains on China’s independence, 
is traceable the gradual disappearance of those repub- 
lican principles created by the overthrow of the 
Manchus, and the recrudescence of those despotic 
methods having for their ultimate purpose the recrea- 
tion of an autocracy. And the umnsuspicious, trusting 
and inexperienced officials at Peking, attracted by the 
lure of gold, are enmeshed and vainly struggling in the 
web of political finance, pending the hour of their 
certain doom. 

The price will be dearly paid by China for the 
niistakes of the last few years, and we repeat again, 
had it not been for the war in Europe, and had China 
persisted in borrowing another large administrative 
loan, her financial independence would have gone the 
way of her leased ports and the Maritime Customs. It 
would all have been done so correctly, so sympathetical- 
ly and in such strict conformance with the customary 
rules of the game that the world would have looked on 
and cordially approved of the generous and altruistic 
motives advanced by the most exalted and most 
Christian Powers leagued with Japan, to cover up their 
schemes of expansion. ‘The inexorable laws of modern 
political finance and the tremendous pressure of expand- 
ing industrial enterprise, and the lust for Empire, 
applied to a weak and defenseless nation like China, 
can have only one result. 

It will be readily perceived that during all the 
years that the British financial monopoly was rigidly 
enforced, and provincial and municipal loans banned as 
contrary to the spirit of that monopoly, it was absolute- 
ly impossible for British firms to compete for the equip- 
ment of Chinese Government enterprises controlled by 
the Provincial Viceroys and Governors. As the German 
firnis were in a position to obtain the necessary 
financial backing to negotiate these small loans, they 
secured the business. As to the ethics involved in 
these special transactions, all we have to say is that if 
British firms had been accorded the same facilities by 
their Government and had participated to any extent 
in the rich profits from this class of business, the world 
would have heard very little about the immorality of 
German methods. For we assert that there is no 
perceptible difference in the commercial ethics of 
British traders and those of other nationalities as 
applied to China, and they cannot be accused of refusing 
to make profits, from any altruistic conception of the 
inexperience of the customer, or from any adherence to 
an inflexible code of loan ethics advocated by their 
Government. ‘They failed to get all the Chinese 
provincial engineering business. The Germans succeed- 
ed, that is all there is to it, and it devolves upon the 
British traducers of German and American methods, to 
stop throwing mud, and indulging in recriminations, 
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and instead firmly demand an explanation from their 
own Government why they were excluded from the 
field. 

Having fully described the reasons for the creation 
of the monopoly, with logical and honest deductions as 
to its ultimate ends, and its effect on the independent 
British financiers, constructors, manufacturers and 
their representatives in China, it is only fair to state 
that the British Government has recently been moved 
to modify its fixed policy of sixteen years’ standing, and 
is now disposed to permit a freer competition in the 
hitherto closed preserve of Chinese finance and railway 
construction. The stirring of its conscience however 
came too late to undo the damage, and check the 
growth of bitter feelings engendered between England 
and Germany. The fact that it did exist for so long 
gave rise to certain erroneous impressions amongst the 
uninformed in England, and provided the excuse for 
the virulent campaign of abuse and misrepresentation 
directed against Germany and America, which in turn 
is largely responsible for the present exhibition of 
savage hate between the two principal antagonists of 
the great struggle. 

It is possible that we may err in some of our 
deductions. We sincerely hope that we are wrong. 
But that our facts are accurate, and our conclusions are 
logical and honest, are beyond dispute, and cannot be 
challenged. We hold no rancor, nor are we inspired by 
any motive other than one to have the truth laid bare, 
so Americans and Britons will have their eyes fully 
opened and take the necessary precautions in time to 
avert the inevitable rupture in friendly relations if the 
campaign we are about to expose is not squashed with 
a firm hand. 

While the monopoly was in full force, and British 
manufacturers were wondering why they failed to 
secure a foothold in China, a little monthly engineering 
trade journal was launched in London for the purpose 
of furthering British engineering interests in China. 
Out of this small and insignificant beginning has 
developed the campaign which now demands 
the total annihilation of the German people with a 
vindictiveness and ferocity which harks us back to the 
Dark Ages. Appealing to the British manufacturer’s 
intense patriotism, and representing German methods 
and American competition as the reason for the failure 
of british engineers in China, and presenting other 
plausible and misleading arguments, this archtyre 
of greed and wunscrupulousness secured a sym- 
pathetic audience amongst dissatisfied and uninformed 
manufacturers. ‘They listened to his misrepresentations 
and mistook his activities for true patriotisin. He 
urged upon them the necessity of co-operation and 
when success was assured and the organization effected, 
he was rewarded by being appointed to the position of 
its Secretary. The story of his patriotic activities from 
that date can be read between the lines of the official 
and confidential circulars of the association, and the 
monthly paper whose policy he inspires, but the story 
of the damage he has done to British prestige, of the 
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undying hate he snail in the breasts of friendly 
German merchants, and the resentment against Great 
Britain by her French friends, and the loss of respect 
amongst Americans can only be ascertained and 
appreciated by a careful analysis of his work as here. 
with presented. With his promotion to the Secretary- 
ship of this Association, commenced that extraordinary 
outpouring of pseudo righteous British indignation 
against the German “blight.’’ To add insult to injury, 
the British Government itself was misled into officially 
recognizing and approving of this undignified campaign. 
From that date every German became honestly con- 
vinced that a determined attack was to be made on 
their trade, and their commerce in China annihilated, 
under a well directed movement officially approved of 
by the British Government. For the last two years the 
flow of misrepresentation and abuse has poured steadily 
from the columns of the paper whose policy faithfully 
reflects the thoughts of the Secretary of the British 
oficial organization, until the mere sight of, or very 
mention of its name to the Germans is like waving a 
red flag before a bull. 


Huinan nature is the same the world over, and if 
similar abuse and insult had been heaped on Americans, 
with the indirect approval of the British Government, 
all the ties of blood or a common civilization could 
never have stifled the howl of indignation from an 
outraged and misrepresented people. When, to cap 
the climax, in May last, the British Foreign Office 
inteifered with the right of the Chinese Government to 
administer its own aftairs, and reverted to the spheres 
of influence in the matter of the International Con- 
struction Company, which denied the right of Germany 
and America to participate 1n the financing and construc- 
tion of railways in the Yangtsze Valley, and when Sir 
Edward Grey obliquely indorsed this policy in his 
speech in the House of Commons on July 10th, ulto., 1s 
it any wonder that the German Government, taking 
advantage of the murder of the Austrian Archduke, 
decided that it was no use to postpone the issue, and 
that the hour to strike had arrived? We do uot 
pretend to say that this statement is true to facts, but 
that it had a powerful bearing on the state of feeling im 
Germany, we are positive. 

We can now analyze the activities of the formidable 
sritish Engineers’ Association, whose founder and 
Secretary is largely responsible for the creation of this 
wave of hatred against Britain in Germany, the feeliig 
of distrust in France and the loss of respect for Britain 
amongst Americans. 
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THE BRITISH ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION 


In 1912 there was organized in London a combination of 
‘ritish manufacturing engineers under the corporate title of the 
British Iéngineers’ Association, whose prime object was_ the 
advancement of British engineering practice abroad, with special 
reference to China. The aims of the Association as set forth in 
its propaganda literature, and the success claimed for its work 
in China after two years of existence, have such a far reaching 
effect on the trade of other countries and bearing on certain 
important questions, relating to the maintenance of the Open 
Door, and the position of America, that it is our duty to place 
before our readers some pertinent facts connected with its policy 
and propaganda. In order to avoid all misunderstanding we 
present herewith in the form of an appendix the official circular 
of the association for 1913, as well as certain articles which 
have appeared in inspired British papers, on which our deductions 
are based. 

We have followed with close interest the reported development 
of the zampaign carried on in China for the advancement of the 
special objects of this Association, and have carefully read and 
preserved all records about its work and plans published in 
British newspapers, especially such articles as have appeared from 
time to time in the columns of “ Eastern Engineering ” a monthly 
trade paper which faithfully reflects the policy of the Association. 
As the motives of the Association and those which guide the 
above mentioned trade journal, have so much in common, a 
reference to the policy of “ Eastern Engineering” is necessary 
for a full understanding of the following arguments. 

“astern Engineering’ was founded in 1910 by Mr. Stafford 
Ransome, a journalist of undoubted ability, and a competent 
authority on certain phases of Far Eastern affairs. The keynote 
of his editorial policy and bid for support rested solely on an 
appeal to the intense national feelings of British manufacturers, 
and found expression in the standing notice carried in_ the 
Editorial heading of the paper announcing “ No Advertise- 
ments of Continental or American Manuiacturers can 
be accepted on any terms.” 


Mr. Ransome’s journalistic energies were concentrated prima- 
nly onan alleged exposure of German trade methods and competi- 
tion which he openly characterized as the German “ blight,’’ /o de 
exterminated at any cost. After Germany, the American manu- 
tacturers and their reputed success in China came in for his de- 
nunciation and criticism. It is quite evident that a purely national 
organ, appealing to the existing national jealousy against Germany, 
with the British flag nailed firmly to the mast, and whose policy was 
a constant insult to Germans and their business methods, and an 
exhibition of journalistic spleen against all manufacturers other 
than british, could not hope to be a complete success in the complex 
interiational trading community residing in China, where the paper 
Was expected to carry weight and influence. Many important 
Dritish engineering manufacturers have for years entrusted their 
lterests in China to German firms ;many German manufacturers 
were likewise represented by British traders and both German 
and Ijritish firms in China efficiently and faithfully acted as the 
agents of American manufacturers. Owing to the existence 
Of national monopolies and the slow development of industries 
and railways in China, manufacturers of all countries hading the 
business did not warrant the maintenance of their own offices or 
representatives were satisfied to entrust their interests to those 
trading firms already firmly established, whose financial standing 
fuaranteed the payment of the orders secured. The situation 
from a national viewpoint was far from being ideal, but the 
Manufacturers if dissatisfied with the agent always had the option 
of establishing their direct branch offices. In other words, 
comnicree, esdecially in the engineering branches, was conducted 
in China as fitted the exigencies of the existing conditions with 
More or less harmony between manufacturers at home and their 
agents. It is obvious that trading concerns of the same na- 
Wonality as the manufacturers they represent, should preferably 
be entrusted with pushing their mutual national interests, but 
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where this is not always possible, there is no other remedy but 
to arrange an agreement with the firm best equipped to get the 
business, regardless of nationality. 

The campaign against German and American competition 
and the attacks on their methods naturally engendered intense 
national feeling and animosities, especially amongst the many 
reputable and enterprising German firms who were large dealers 
in British goods. A feeling of resentment was born which has 
steadily developed into open expressions of national hate. There is 
no surer way of intensifying national hatreds than by the in- 
judicious employment of newspaper invectives, and most modern 
wars can be traced ultimately to the gross partiality of inspired 
national organs. 

It is an axiom with all honest merchants that lasting trade 
cannot be built up by discrediting the wares of the competitor 
Successful business is based on the intrinsic superiority of the 
products offered for sale, except where cheapness is the essential 
quality. If goods lack merit, no amount of persuasion can 
secure repeat orders. The merchant or salesman who relies on 
defaming the character, methods and wares of his competitor, 
instead of demonstrating the superior quality of his own, cannot 
hope for permanent success. And so with Nations and National 
Associations. Characterizing German trade methods as the 
German “ blight ” to be exterminated at any cost is no induce- 
ment for Chinese and other purchasers to patronize British 
manufacturers, nor is it conducive to perpetuating cordial trade 
relations with other large and important nations who freely 
purchase British goods. If the German “ blight” is obliterated, 
we May reasonably expect that once their threatening com- 
petition is killed, the epithet of “ blighters” will be extended 
to the next formidable competitors, who in the mind of “ Eas- 
tern Engineering ’’ are the Americans. | 

The policy of “ Eastern Engineering” finds partial expres- 
sion in the following extract from an editorial in the June, 1912, 
issue. = 

“ At the present day, or rather, just before the revolu- 
tion, China was worth as a recipient of machinery, metals, 
other engineering plant and engineering accessories, some- 
thing like £8,000,000 annually. Of this some 40 per cent 
fell to the share of British firms. TZhat is not enough, 
and it is not nearly what it would be but for the fact that 
our manufacturers are handicapped by a network of 
unfair conditions.” 

“To begin with China has been mortgaging her 
financial soul to our competitors and when the bankers 
of other nations lend her money they have invariably 
coupled their accommodation with stipulations which have 
told in favor of their own manufacturers. When British 
financiers lend money to China they ignore the interests 
of the engineering firms entirely, and as often as not any 
plant purchased with the money thus lent is ordered from 
our foreign competitors. Ifthe British Engineers Associa- 
tion can affect alteration in this iniquitous class of trans- 
action it will have justified its existence on that ground 


alone.” 
This last misleading statement indicates the intense 
patriotic program of Mr. Ransome. He admits that the 


British share of China’s engineering imports in I9QII was 
40 per cent of the total, but holds that it is not enough. In 
view of other national activities and interests in China, 
the impartial critic would say that Great Britain’s share 
was rather more than a fair percentage of the total, and Mr. 
Ransome’s comment would indicate that he held the view so 
often advanced against a certain type of Britisher, that he wanted 
to “hog it all” for Britain. A surely worthy and patriotic feeling, 
but rather indifferent to the legitimate aspirations of those other 
than British who also look for a fair share of the great 
Chinese market under the established laws of free competition. 
Mr. Ransome's ideas found ready listeners. Out of an article 
in “ astern Engineering” sprang the germ for the creation 
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of a strong British Engineers’ Association for the furtherance 
of their interests in China. ‘The idea was received with approval 
and adopted by some of the largest engineering concerns. Mr. 
Ransome took a very active part in the preliminary propaganda 
work aud organization of the Association and was rewarded 
with the position of active Secretary of the incorporated body. 
In relinquishing the management and editorship of “ Eastern 
Engineering ’’ to assume his new duties, the journal editorially 
announced that although he would take no further active part in 
the management of the paper, there would be no change from 
the policy he had initiated. Mr. Ransome has no further active 
official connection with “Eastern Engineering,’’ the paper 1s very 
emphatic on this point, in fact very touchy, but the evidence is 
irrefutable that his policy still directs its work, and he personally 
directs the work of the Association. In establishing the connection 
between “ Eastern Engineering” and the British Fingineers’ 
Association we cannot be accused of distorting facts, as our 
only sources of information are the printed statements of the 
journal itself. The following facts extracted from the pages of 
the journal are not without their significance. 

Mr. Stafford Ransome, until he became Secretary of the 
British Engineers’ Association, was the founder of and managed 
and edited the two journals, “ Eastern Engineering” and 
” African Engineering.” They were created exclusively for the 
furtherance of the interests of the British manufacturing 
engineer, even to the exclusion of foreign advertising and 
rejection of German subscriptions. The ownership of these 
papers was vested in a limited liability company styled the 
British Press, Ltd., in which Sir William Porter and a Mr. 
Brindley appeared as Proprietors and shareholders. As Mr. 
Ransome was the founder, manager and editor it is fair to 
assume that he was also a shareholder. ‘The original idea for 
the formation of the British Engineers’ Association sprang trom 
the brain of Mr. Ransome, and the Association makes formal 
and due acknowledgment of the great services rendered by the 
above named gentleman, and rewards him with the position of 
its permanent Secretary. 

“Eastern Engineering” is very emphatic in asserting that there 
Is no connection whatever between it and the British I,ngineers’ 
Association, and that no one holding interests in the one 
concern holds any interest whatever in the other. We have no 
desire to press the point, but as Mr. Ransome is only a salaried 
secretary or employee of the association. he of course does not 
hold any interest in it. He might still hold his interest. in 
“Eastern Engineering” and the above statement would be 
technically correct. We can also be fair and take it that Mr. 
Ransome has disposed of any shares he may have held in the 
British Press, Ltd. It cannot alter the situation. 

It is clear, however, that as long as the British Engineers’ 
Association retains his services as its active secretary, 
in charge of all its correspondence and propaganda work, 
there will always exist a very strong link which binds it to 
“Eastern Engineering,’ which openly declares that Mr. 
Ransome’s policy still guides its work. There may be no 
technical financial connection, but a community of interests and 
policy will exist as long as the creator of the joint enterprises 
manages the operations of the Association. I have endeavored 
to establish and emphasize this connection as on it hinges to a 
large extent the corporate honor of the Association itself, as 
the following facts will amply prove. Some one blundered 
and has brought upon the Association as a whole a most serious 
charge, from which it can only escape with dignity and honor by 
hxing the responsibility upon the person or persons guilty of 
holding them up to judgment. 

We can now proceed to a careful! study of the ob jects of the 
Association, the means by which they are obtained and a frank 
discussion of the ethics involved. We hope to prove that 
although the aims of the Association are worthy and legitimate, 
the tactics officially adopted to gain their ends are open to honest 
criticism as being unworthy of a great and powerful organization 
operating under official approval and support. To avoid the 
faintest charge of misrepresentation or unfairness we append to 
this all references. With these before us we can now proceed to 
analyze and discuss the points we desire to accentuate. 

The first and most significant item that strikes the eye and 
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one which later on in the discussion assumes the greatest 
importance, is the official list of the Honorary Members of the 
Association. At the foot of the roll of eminent Britishers 
who have contributed to the advance of their country’s Prestige 
in China, appears the well known name of Dr. George Ernest 
Morrison, newly appointed Adviser to the Chinese Government. 
In referring to the previous literature of the Association, and to 
the printed reports of speeches, it is found that the name of Dr. 
Morrison as the Adviser to the Chinese Government was on 
various occasions publicly mentioned as an Honorary Member of 
the Association. The latest official circular of the Association 
dated January, 1914, still bears the name in the list of Honorary 
Members. In a speech delivered by Sir Walter Hillier, the 
predecessor to Dr. Morrison as Adviser to the Chinese Govern- 
ment and a personal friend of the latter, at the Inaugural Dinner 
of the Association held at the Hotel Metropole in London 
on December 3rd, 1912, special reference was made to Dr 
Morrison in the following terms: “ Dr. Morrison, an Honorary 
Member of this Association, perhaps a still greater authority, 
maintains that China is already regenerated.” Here we have not 
onty the official record of the Association but a direct reference 
by Sir Walter Hillier that Dr. Morrison, the Adviser to the 
Chinese Government was an Honorary Member of the British 
F.ngineers’ Association, which identifies him with all their objects 
and implies that he is in cordial sympathy with their program. 
Are we justified in inferring from this connection, that. Dr 
Morrison must necessarily employ his high position and influence 
to proniote the special objects of the Association with the Chinese 
Government ? 


Otherwise why should his membership be solicited to an 
engineering association, and his name spoken of in official 
meetings and published in official circulars. Dr. Morrison 
is a physician and a journalist, he is not an engineer. In 
what manner then could Dr. Morrison promote the objects of 
the Association except through the influence of his position as 
Adviser to the Chinese Government, which to those on the ground 
means the Confidential Adviser to the President and the circle of 
immediate officials who control the Government. Dr. Morrison's 
position is one quite distinct from all other advisers. ‘The utmost 
secrecy attaches to his work with the President. His value to 
the Chinese depends on maintaining his reports secret. His 
influence with the President and the Cabinet is undeniably great. 
The value of his advice to the Chinese Government rests solely 
on its sincerity and disinterestedness. As an honorable gentleman 
his duty to the Chinese is to give them counsel, free from any 
taint of national prejudice. Otherwise his services are worthless 
to the Chinese, and all other nations have just grounds on which 
to vigorously protest against his retention in such an office. The 
mere tact that Dr. George Ernest Morrisons’ name is included in 
the list of Honorary Members of the British Engineer's Associa- 
tion, while he is actively holding the trusted position of con- 
fidential adviser to the Chinese Government is in itself an accusa- 
tion of interested motives which, if true, would disqualify him for 
the position. All nations other than British would ‘have an 
undeniable right to demand his immediate dismissal from the post 
as his activities and sympathies must perforce be a menace to 
their legitimate aspirations to participate equally in the develop- 
ment of China. 


In some quarters Dr. Morrison’s reputation has already 
received a blow from this published connection. Is it fair for 
American manufacturers (and those of all other nations) to look 
on Dr. Morrison as the special instrument for advancing the 
objects of the Association with the High Authorities at Peking? 
Is it unjust for those whose interests are jeopardized, to ask if it is 
through Dr. Morrison’s influence that the Association is to advance 
its special objects to have all American and German engineering 
advisers to the Chinese Government replaced by Englishmen, 
and to bring the necessary pressure to bear on the Chinese 
for the adoption of British engineering standards and_ speci- 
fications to the exclusion of all others? Is it through Dr. 
Morrison’s intimate knowledge of what goes on behind the scenes 
in official China, that the Association is to receive the advance 
information to enable them to forestall all competitors, in 
fact is it unfair that others should see in him the one great instru- 
ment of the Association to assist them in their schemes? 
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If the Association has employed Dr. Morrison’s name with- 
out his permission then they are guilty of destroying his reputa- 
fon and usefulness, and he has a legal right to demand heavy 
damages in compensation. We understand that Dr. Morrison 
has stated that the Association used his name without his per- 
mission. If true, he has been deeply wronged, and no public 
apology can adequately wipe out the impression that has been creat- 
ed amongst many who may never read or hear of the correction. 

So far we have dealt with that phase of the matter which 
concerns the Association and Dr. Morrison. We will now turn 
to the pages of “ Eastern Engineering,” whose policy 1s dominat- 
ed by the Secretary of the British Engineers Association. We 
have already established the connection existing between the 
Association and the journal. ‘The Secretary of the Association is 
admittedly responsible for the editorial policy of the paper in 
question. In view of the intimate confidential relations which 
must exist between him and his former assistant who 1s now 
editor, it is fair to assume that any editorial reference appearing 
in ““ Eastern Engineering © concerning the work and policy of the 
Association must be authoritative. Under the title of ~ The 
4 bw . oo ee tt, . . . oe ee a? 

Rapid Progress of the British Engineering Association ” there 
appeared a leading editorial in the issue for June, 1913. In the 
course of this article appears the following significant sentence: 

“But apart from the influence of its members, the 
Association has been extremely fortunate in possess- 
ing as its Honorary Members and ADVISERS men 
like Sir Walter Hillier and Dr. Morrison, the late and 
present advisers to the Chinese Government respec- 
tively.” | 4 

Here we have a semi-official announcement through the 
inspired “ Eastern Engineering " that Dr. Morrison in addition to 
being an Honorary Member, is also an ADVISER to the British 
Engineers’ Association while he is actively holding the position of 
Adviser to the Chinese Government. Despite all disclaimers to 
the contrary, all information published by ~ Eastern Engineering 
concerning the work of the Association, must be considered as 
authoritative. With all the facts before us, the impartial 
critic is justified in accepting it as official. So here we have 
an official and authoritative admission that Dr. Morrison, 
the present Adviser to the Chinese Government, is also an 
Adviser to the British Engineers’ Association, thus firmly iden- 
tifying him with the objects and campaign of the Association in 
China and with all that such advisership implies and signifies. 
In brief, is it fair to infer from this admission that the actions 
of the Association are guided by the undeniably valuable advice 
of its adviser? ‘The editor of “ Eastern Engineering” has ap- 
parently laid himself open to prosecution for libel. 

The cficial use of Dr. Morrison's name as an Honorary 
Member of the Association at the time he is holding the position 
of Confidential Adviser to the Chinese Government in itself was 
sufficient to undermine his usefulness, but in the coupling of his 
name in the capacity of Adviser to the Association and Adviser 
to the Government at the same time and in the same sentence, 

*We have received copies of the Official Circulars of the British 
Engineers’ Association, dated October, 1913, and January, 1914. Our 
attention is directed to the fact, that in both these circulars, the Associa- 
tion has left nothing to the imagination as to the connection of Dr. 
Morrison with its campaign, On Page 22 of the October, 1013, circular, 
is found the official announcement that the Association is fortunate in 
having seven of the most eminent living authorities on China as Flonorary 
Members and Advisers, and refers the reader to page 7 of the circular 
or their names, Reference to Page 7 discloses the names of seven, in 
= ti is included the name of Dr. Morrison, Adviser to the Chin se 

overnment ! 

In the January, 1914, circular, the same statement is made but the 
hames of eight Honorary Members and Advisers are referred to on 
Page seven. Reference to this page again discloses the name of Dr. 
“Orrison on the list of eight. 

___ In other words, since the publication of the official information in the 
June, 1013, issue of “ Eastern Engineering,” the Association has itself 
officially classified the Adviser to the Chinese Government as an Adviser 
of the Association, thus firmly identifying Dr. Morrison with all their 
objects, and as one of their prime movers. 

n We are also in receipt of the inform ation that the Secretary ofthe 
‘sociation has gone a step further and in the confidential bulletinsfor 
aaa amongst the members of the Association, he has led them to 
ma; eve that Dr, Morrison was the main support of their Resident Com- 
'ssioner at Peking for the advancement of their propaganda. 
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those responsible for such a libel, have done him a grievous wrong. 
A further study of the aims and objects of the Association will 
make it clear why in the face of these statements it would be 
impossible for Dr. Morrison to retain his post and continue to 
enjoy the trust and confidence of other nations and the Chinese, 
if they were true.* 

There can be no just criticisms on the general plans of the 
Association for the purely legitimate advancement of British 
Engineering principles in China, but an examination of the 
objects as revealed in the official circular and in speeches expose 
certain aims which every other nation has a right to protect 
itself against, in whatever manner it may see fit. 

In the first place it is announced that the Association 
received the formal recognition of the Foreien Office on 
December 20th, 1912, and its status was recognized by the 
Chinese authorities. In other words the Chinese Government 
recognizes that the Association is Official in character, which 
gives a decided advantage to the Agents of the Association in 
its dealings with Chinese officials. The Members are informed 
that the British Minister in Peking has been instructed by the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to give his official support 
to the Members of the Association who may be travelling in 
China, and to instruct the British Consuls throughout China to 
do the same. Is it unfair to assume that the Chinese officials 
who are not deeply informed as to the nice distinctions between 
oficial support and a purely Government bureau, should 
incline to the belief that the Association is some kind of a 
Government Department and its agents regularly accredited 
commercial attaches to the British diplomatic service in China. 
Close analysis will reveal that there is no distinction between 
the agents of the British Government, and the agents of an official 
organization having the full approval and support of the Govern- 
ment. A further perusal of the official circular in that part outlin- 
ing the duties of the Resident Commissioner of the Association in 
Peking, reveals that one of his most important functions is to 
make full use of the fact that the Asscciation is formally 
recognized by the Foreign Office. Still further on in the circular 
in describing the benefits arising from membership in the 
Association, the inducement is held forth that as the Associ- 
ation has the official recognition of the Foreign Office, it can 
obtain for its Members the support of the British diplomatic 
and consular officers throughout China. And we may add, that 
reading between the lines, and making a reasonable interpre- 
tation of the circular, this also conveys the idea, that as the 
official status of the Association has been recognized by the 
Chinese authorities, the inducement may also read that the 
Members can rely on receiving a most cordial reception from 
the latter, especially as they are all vouched for by the British 
Minister and the British Consuls throughout China. 

The facts plainly set forth in the official literature of the 
Association therefore admit of only one interpretation and 
clearly identify the British Foreign Office, the British Legation 
at Peking and the British Consulates throughout China in 
addition to the British Confidential Adviser to the Chinese 
Government with all the aims, objects and aspirations of the 
Association and its propaganda. The manufacturers of all 
other nations have the right to believe therefore that the Associa- 
tion is official and works in co-operation with the British 
Government. We fail however to see the names of any high 
active officials of the British Government on the lists of Hon- 
orary or other membership, although a representative of the 
Foreign Office was present at the Inaugural Dinner. In the 
words of the President of the Association, it was not deemed 
prudent to ask this representative to say anything, as the Foreign 
Office did not wish him to say much. This scrupulous and exact 
attitude for the dignity of the British Government officials, is 
clear indication that the leaders of the Association had a fine 
appreciation of the ethics involved in coupling the name 
of any active British official with the work of the Association. 
This regard for the British diplomatic officers stands in striking 
contrast with the open use and abuse of the name and reputation 
of the Honorary Member who holds the important and delicate 
position of Adviser to the Chinese Government, especially as 
China was the country selected as the sphere of its immediate 
activity. 
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With a clear conception of the objects of the Association 
and the methods employed to attain success, with all that the 
official recognition of the British Government implies and 
signifies, with the logical inference which honestly can be drawn 
from the connection with the Adviser to the Chinese Government, 
and after a careful digestion of all the facts, can the honest 
and impartial critic be censured if he fails to distinguish any 
ethical difference between the methods employed by the British 
official Association and that of the much denounced German scheme 
for the furtherance of their foreign trade, only the latter went a 
step further and openly advocated the use of large sums for 
publicity purposes. The ends were the same, and apparently 
the end justifies the means in both instances, without inquiring 
too closely into the morals and ethics involved. 

The only material difference seems to be that the German 
Foreign Office contributed the entire secret service fund of 
£12,500 per annum to the war chest of the German Association 
organized for the furtherance of German industrial prestige 
abroad. Of this, we will treat later on. For the present the 
fact is established that the British Government contributed the 
full weight of its official support to the British Association. The 
British Minister at Peking and the British Consuls throughout 
China were instructed to recognize the Association as official, 
and extend to it every support in its work, and the Resident 
Commissioner of the Association in China was instructed to 
make full use of this fact, and on the other hand it was held out 
as an inducement to secure the adherence of new Members, by the 
officers of the Association in their propaganda work in Great 
Britain. Although the British Government refrained from con- 
tributing hard cash to the campaign fund of its national organi- 
zation, it did extend its unqualified moral and active support. 
It is not difficult to capitalize official support of this kind. In 
effect, it was more valuable to the work of the Association than 
an actual cash contribution, and it is clear that the Association 
fully appreciated this point by their advertisement of the support 
and the instructions to its Commissioner in China. Is it un- 
reasonabie to deduce from this, that new members were per- 
suaded to join the association by emphasizing the official 
coniection with the Government? We have heard of official 
support being employed in similar ways. 

As new Members paid the initiation fees and annual 
dues, and became liable for such calls as might be made on them 
for special contributions, did not the official support of the British 
Government have a most important and distinct bearing on the 
finances of the Association? Or is it unreasonable to suppose, 
that this official support was employed as a club to compel 
reluctant members to join? For it is evident that if only 
Members of the Association were to receive official recognition, 
letters of introduction and credentials to high Chinese officials, 
and the assistance of the Agents in China, by the same token 
those manufacturers who preferred to do business in China 
independent of the Association, would be looked on as rank 
traitors and outsiders, and be refused all these advantages 
arising from official support, and be compelled to “ paddle their 
own canoe.” We are therefore compelled to believe that the 
official support tendered to the Association and its work, was 
equivalent to an actual cash subscription in its effects, and it can 
be and has been capitalized to the full in the furtherance of its 
designs. 


While we are discussing the ethics and morality of official 
support in the form of cash, we may admit that we see no harm 
in this when the objects are the advancement of the national 
interests, as all Governments have funds for these worthy 
purposes, which do not always appear on the surface. The 
German Government was “caught in the act” and the gross 
immorality of subsidizing foreign newspapers and purchasing 
publicity to advance German interests shocked the finer sensibihi- 
ties of the British. Howmuch money have other nations expended 
in publicity work of this nature? ‘“‘ The Times” is a standing 
reminder to British readers, that special Supplements devoted to 
advancing the commercial interests of various countries, and 
paid for by official and private contributions, are not unknown 
in England. Has not Germany the right to purchase publicity 
in papers throughout the world for the same purpose? What 
was the object of the great Japanese Special Edition of “The 
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Times,’ and the many Russian and other Supplements which 
have appeared from time to time in connection with this same 
paper? If “The Times” had not guaranteed to publish the 
articles in a favorable light for advertisement and furtherance of 
Japanese and Russian interests would the latter have paid the cost 
of the work? If the leading exponent of British opinion cap 
fnd no harm and retain a clear conscience for selling its space 
for the advancement of other foreign interests, how can Germany 
be accused of immorality when she plans to do the same thing on 4 
larger scale? All newspapers have space for sale either in the 
shape of special editions, supplements or reading notices, and as 
long as the editorial opinion is not bartered away, it is part of g 
newspaper's business and a source of legitimate revenue. Yoy 
cannot apply one principle and code of ethics in England and 
deny to Germany or other nations the same privilegey. 

This all leads us up to the next phase of the work of the 
British Engineers’ Association, and permits some pertinent 
questions as to the morality of the British program. At the 
Inaugural Dinner of the Lritish Engineers’ Association, Sir 
Charles Dudgeon, one of its Honorary Members, made the 
following significant remark in the course of his_ speech: 
‘Money, of course, would be required. The Associa. 
tion must have its own agents to exploit the field, and 
in so vast a field they would need many agents. But 
it was not only for the salaries and travelling expenses 
of those Agents that money would be required. 70 
GET BEHIND THE SCENES IN OFFICIAL CHINA 
WAS AN EXPENSIVE MATTER and it was essential 
that the representatives of this Association should 
know everything that there was to know.” 

Many constructions can be placed on this appeal, and in view 
of the high standing of the speaker we are content to accept it as 
referring to Jegitimate expenditures. But if analyzed in cold 
blood, what does it signify ? 

Can the impartial reader be accused of bias if he reads into 
these words, a suggestion of bribery? If it is an expensive matter 
to get behind the scenes in official China, and it is essential that 
the representatives of the Association should know everything 
there was to know, how otherwise can this be interpreted, than as 
it reads? All legitimate official information can be readily cbtained 
in regard to contracts, by waiting until such time as tenders are 
announced, when all competitors will have an equal opportunity. 
Any attempt to obtain this information in advance by the 
expenditure of money, for the benefit of the British Engineers 
Association is not only immoral and unfair, but a transgression 
on the rights of others. Only by the bribery of Chinese officials 
can the Association be kept accurately informed as to all] there 1s 
to know, Does the British Engineers’ Association approve of 
methods loudly denounced by its organizers and by the British 
press as peculiar to the Germans, by openly advocating that a 
bribery or corruption fund is essential to get behind the scenes: 
We are fully conversant with the prevailing methods of getting 
on the inside in China as practiced by certain firms and national 
interests, and to our experienced eye, this can only be construed 
in one manner. 

Are we justified then in assuming that a fund is available 
for getting behind the scenes in official China? Is it unduly 
stretching our imagination if we ask if the Political Adviser to 
the Chinese Government who is also an Honorary Member and 
alleged Adviser to the Association is the medium through which 
it hoped to be kept informed in advance of everything that 
there was to know? Are we justified in assuming that the 
British Foreign Office the Minister at Peking, and the Consular 
officials throughout China, who are identified with its work, are 
cognizant of and approve of the suggestion conveyed in the 
words of Sir Charles Dudgeon? Mr. Alston, of the Foreign 
Office, represented the Government at the Inaugural Dinner and 
must have heard the speech. — 

Such a thought is, however, preposterous. Yet we maintain 
in all seriousness that other critics not so friendly would not 
hesitate to couple these facts together, in the same manner that 
the British Press throughout the world have’ unanimously 
condemned the participation of the German Foreign Office in the 
scheme of its national organization for furthering German trade 
abroad. 
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The Association does not carry on trade or make profits. It 
‘; pot acommercial body. Its objects are to advance the collec- 
‘ive interests of all its members. In reality, therefore, it isa 
Missionary Society to educate the Chinese to adopt British 
iineering principles and purchase British machinery, particu- 


a : | = ‘ 
larly the products of its Members. Why then, may it be asked, 


are so many agents required to cover the field? How is the money 
1o be expended to carry out this campaign of education? The 
onlv legitimate way to attain this end is through schools, colleges 
and publicity. Agents preaching the gospel of British superior 
methods cannot hope to make any lasting impression on the mind 
of the Chinese purchasers of machinery, unless supported by 
reading matter either in the shape of special pamphlets or the 
columns of friendly or subsidized newspapers. Let us suppose 
that an Agent of the Association succeeds in convincing those 
hehind the scenes of the superiority of British principles for any 
specific purpose. The unsupported claim of superiority is not 
sufficient. It must be upheld by first cost and efhciency under given 
conditions. In China, first cost and long credit are usually the tests 
of superiority. If the agent is unable to quote prices and terms 
to the prospective Chinese customer, how can he convince him that 
British goods are the best? If he does quote prices, whose prices 
will it be? To be honest and fair to all the members of the 
Association he must be able to quote all the prices of all those 
who compete with each other. Otherwise his arguments can- 
not be convincing and lasting for the Chinese customer. 

To be successful along these lines the agent must be fully 
prepared to quote prices on the spot and close the deal, thus 
carrving on a direct trade. Or, is it the intention of the Associa- 
tion that after all the missionary work has been done and the 
purchaser convinced and pronounced in his faith in British 
principles, that the information is to be sent home so that all mem- 
hers can get after the order. Obviously, the manufacturer who 
has an Agent in China will telegraph to him, and these favoured 
few will always secure the business, provided, that the German, 
American or other agent who may follow on the heels of the non- 
commercial missionary by being able to quote immediate prices 
and terms, does not obtain the coveted order. Unless the Agents 
of the Association have some connection with British commercial 
firms in China, who are on the spot and can quote immediate 
prices and terms, and strike while the iron 1s hot, itis difficult to 
see how their activities can produce practical results. If such 
connections should be established with British trading firms in 
China, 1t is again obvious that this would be unfair to those 
members not represented here. It is clear then that as the 
Association is not a commercial one, and not equipped or 
authorized to close a contract after having paved the way, we 
must seek for an explanation of their activities, and need of lots 
of money in some other quarter. Publicity? Yes, this would absorb 
lots of money, but as vet there is no evidence that money has 
been expended for this purpose in China. We are compelled to 
return to the suggestion implied in Sir Charles Dudgeon’s speech 
as to the expensiveness of getting behind the scenes in official 
China. All of the objects of the Association are not clearly 
defined in the printed official circulars. To get behind the scenes 
at the Association one must also refer occasionally to those 
objects proclaimed in speeches to arouse interest and induce new 
members to join, and to refer to articles and editorials published 
in triendly British papers. 


The Real Objects of the Association 


Ata meeting held at Birmingham on May 29th, 1913, in 
order toinduce engineering firms of that city to join the Associa- 
ion, Mr. Douglas Vickers, its President, spoke some very plain 
truths about its scope and objects. In discussing the best way 
for British engineers to meet the competition of other countries, 
and the necessity for combined action, Mr. Vickers said: 


~ They would be able to urge their claims on Parliament : 
they would be able to get the support of the British Ministers in 
China for English manufacturing engineers in China, and other 
places ‘broad, and, further, they would be able to press the 
British Government to use their best endeavors to get 
the Chinese Government to appoint to engineering 
Posts Englishmen, rather than Germans or Americans. 
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In that direction there was an immense amount to be 
done.” 

‘' The real object of their competitors was to attack China in 
that way, by getting Germans or Americans as the case may be 
appointed as advisers and teachers to the Chinese, in order to 
bring up the Chinese engineer of the future with German and 
American text books; to get German and American ideas, and 
finally to work with German and American machines.”’ 


“There they thought their Association had a very good 


‘field for work. Butin China the Association had another field 


open to it; that of preparing the Chinese Government for the 
reception of British manufacturers by bringing before them the 
fact there were great and good manufacturers in this country who 
could be trusted to supply the best goods the world could make. 
They wanted their Commissioner to bring these iacts 
always beiore the Chinese and get British Engineering 
Standards adopted.” 

Here then is the ‘’ nigger in the wood pile,’’ which explains 
much that has hitherto been obscure. To replace German and 
American engineering advisers and teachers by Englishmen; to 
secure the appointment of British advisers to new posts, and 
to influence the Chinese to officially adopt British engineering 
standards and specifications in their railways and other Govern- 
ment engineering and industrial works. ‘These then are the real 
objects of this missionary association and are worth working for 
and expending large sums to get behind the scenes in Chinese 
official life. What would it not be worth to this Association 
to have the Chinese Government adopt officially the British 
engineering standards and specifications? Consider how much 
time and money is expended by the individual manufacturer to 
have his patent or specialty specified in a public tender, which 
freezes out all other competition and allows him to make his own 
price, and we begin to have some idea of the enormous benefit to 
British engineering manufacturers in general, if their standards 
are adopted as official by the Chinese Government and specified 
in all railway, bridge and other important engineering undertak- 
ings. The success of this would mean that the Door oi 
Equal Opportunity would be permanently closed to 
American and other Manufacturers, especially those of 
railway and bridge materials. As there is little funda- 
mental difference between British and Continental railway 
practice, the adoption of British standards would not debar them 
from a fair chance to compete, but the real sufferers who 
would be driven from the Chinese market, would be. 


the American manufacturers of locomotives, cars, 
bridges, structural steel, and other American 
specialties. Sothe real aim of the British campaign can 


honestly be construed as a widespread official conspiracy to 
drive the formidable American competitor from China, and close 
the door on him so he can never hope to re-enter. Although from 
the British viewpoint, it is a very praiseworthy and patriotic 
action for the official association supported with all the power and 
prestige of the Government and with the alleged aid of the 
British Adviser to the Chinese Government, to do all in their 
power to attain their ends, we may be pardoned if we question 
the fairness and morality of it all to manufacturers of other 
nations. The FAR EASTERN REVIEW hassteadily fought against 
great opposition for the principle of fair play and impartial draw- 
ing up of specifications for Chinese railway materials until we 
are disheartened that we will ever accomplish anything. We 
have persistently contended that the Chinese Government should 
appoint a commission to devise its own standard specifications in 
such a manner that the manufacturers of all nations would be 
placed on a more or less equal footing. But all the opposition to 
this seems to come entirely from European sources, who still 
persist in having their specifications adopted in spite of all efforts 
to secure Fair Play. 


Is it fair for us to assume that this is the real underlying 
motive of this Association ? 

We are confirmed in our conviction that these are the real 
objects of the Association as evidenced by the fact that it is not 
a commercial body and has no authority to trade. Therefore it 
is a society for the accomplishment of certain specific ends out- 
side of trade. A letter to the editor of ‘Eastern Engineering ’’ 
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from the Secretary of the Association dated June 9th, 1913, 
clearly indicates that its objects are to facilitate and increase the 
business of British engineering firms by smoothing out some of 
those obstacles to their trade which cannot be overcome by the 
individual manufacturer. Reverting to the suggestion implied in 
the speech of Sir Charles Dudgeon that lots of money would be 
needed, and emphasizing the expensiveness of getting behind the 
scenes in official China, and that it was essential that the 
representatives of the Association should know all that there was 
to know, it is illuminating to carefully ponder over Article 9 of 
the Objects of the Association as set forth in its official circular ; 
“To aid by advice, co-operation, donations or other- 
wise any individual or concern who is able to promote 
the objects of this Association.” 

Donations to whom? Chinese officials? We understand the 
Resident Commissioner in Peking has a considerable fund for 
entertaining purposes. ‘This is legitimate enough, but what about 
DONATIONS to those who are able to aid the good work? How 
large a donation would be deemed advisable and appropriate for 
the well disposed Chinese official who could influence the 
adoption of British engineering standards and specifications on the 
Chinese Government railways? SOME donation! Is a donation 
available for those who can aid in securing the appointment of 
British Advisers to the Chinese Government? Has not the Asso- 
ciation made it possible for the caustic critic to ask the pointed 
question: Does the Honorary Member and alleged Adviser of the 
Association indicate the needy officials worthy of receiving a dona- 
tion in proportion to their ability to advance the special objects of 
the Association? Or is the word “donations” intended to cover the 
free equipment of colleges and schools with samples of British 
machinery and technical appliances and instruments? ‘This 
legitimate avenue for distributing donations would seem to be 
covered by the provisions of Article 8. Perhaps Article 9 is merely 
a repetition of the preceding one and refers to legitimate donations 
in aid of colleges and schools, or assistance to purely British firms 
and individuals who would be rightly entitled to receive such aid 
in return for their patriotic work in advancing the interests of 
their country. How can we tell what to think’ As it is not 
clearly specified, it leaves a broad construction to be placed on 
who shall or shall not be entitled to benefit through these 
donations. We have heard stories in China, of foreign Chinese 
Government engineers receiving a comfortable monthly allowance 
or “donation” from trading firms in return for having the 
specialties of the latter specified by name in public tenders for 
supplies. Is it fair to ask if something of the same nature ts 
contemplated by the British Engineers’ Association through their 
accredited agents in China, operating with the support of the 
British Government, and recognized as official by the Chinese 
authorities ? 

Appointment oi British Advisers 


To achieve the ultimate success of their propaganda, it is 
clear that the road will have to be carefully prepared by the 
suggestions and counsels of Advisers to the Chinese in engineer- 
ing matters. At the very outset of the campaign, the Associa- 
tion becomes responsible for and openly indorses the questionable 
method of influencing the appointment of interested Advisers. 
This is in strong contrast with American methods in China. 
Every engineering Adviser selected by the Chinese authorities on 
the strength of the indorsement of the Association would 
undoubtedly enter upon his duties with the idea of advancing the 
interests of those who secured his appointment. The Chinese 
would accept his services with the feeling that they could rely 
on his sincerity and impartiality. In reality, they would be 
paying the salary of a high class expert working to advance the 
special interests of those instrumental in securing his appoint- 
ment. In other words, the British program can be construed as 
encouraging professional men to act in conflict with the code of 
ethics adopted by all engineering societies throughout the world. 
It stands to reason that any candidate put forward by the 
Association for the position of Adviser to the Chinese Govern- 
ment on Technical or Engineering matters, will not receive 
support unless he has consented to advance the objects and aims 
of the Association. ‘Therefore any adviser who may receive 
such an appointment through the agency of the Association 
must necessarily constitute a barrier to the legitimate rights of 
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other nations to equitable treatment and a fair field for the, 
share of the business. We are not going to labor this point. 4 
campaign which endorses the subversion of professional ethi¢: 
to advance national or special interests is open to the severes 
condeinnation. The duties of the Resident Commissioner ar 
openly set forth in the official circular as follows: 

“To use his influence and that oi the Associatioy 
to secure as far as possible British Advisers and Ip. 
structors to the Chinese in Engineering Matters.” 

What has the Association accomplished to date in this grea 
object? Their Jast Annual statement is not at hand, but ap 
editorial headed “ British I:ngineering in China ”’ appearing jn 
“The London & China Express’? of September 4th, 1914, 
discloses some interesting information. Amongst other thing: 
it tells us that the British Engineers’ Association 
“is to be congratulated upon having succeeded iy 
obtaining the appointment oi a British Engineer as 
Mining Adviser to the Chinese Government and, we 
understand, is also endeavoring to secure other kin. 
dred appointments.” 

So it 1s clear that the Association has not lost sight of its 
main objects. They have obtained the appointment of a Mining 
Adviser and are working to secure other kindred appointments, 

THE GREAT OBJECTIVE 

What is the great objective of the Association? 

Where do they wish to establish exclusive British 
standards and specifications? | 

What is the most important field for their activity? 

Where can the appointment of an Adviser in sym. 
pathy with their aims hope to secure lasting results? 

The answer is clearly apparent. 

It is only in the equipment of government railways 
that they can succeed in having British Engineering 
Standards and specifications adopted, as all other 
openings for machinery are largely a matter of private 
initiative controlled by the individual option of the 
purchaser. 

It is clear on-analysis, that the adoption of British stand- 
ards and specifications on the Chinese Government railways 1s 
the one great purpose of this official association. Io achieve 
success and close the door to others, they must first influence 
the appointment of a British adviser to the Ministry of Com- 
munications, 

If the American and other Governmenis refrain from taking 
an aclive interest in this matter, and the British official organiza- 
tion is successful in securing the appointment of their candidate 
to this post, what will be the ultimate effect on American 
engineering trade with China? Does not this whole campaign 
tend to oust American engineering materials, and influence the 
officiai adoption of british standards and specifications through 
the appointment of a British adviser to the Railway Board: 
Can it not be construed as a deliberate attempt on the part of 
the British manufacturers aided by the British Government, and 
supported by the alleged British Adviser to the Chinese Govern 
ment to close the Door of Equal Opportunity to America? 

What can America do to protect her manufacturers trom 
the logical effects of this campaign so openiy and strenuously 
waged, and preserve the inarket open for her manufacturers: 
American trade interests will be menaced, as it will be almost 
impossible to counteract the secret activities of this official 
Association, The official records of the Association indicate that 
inoney is available for advancing its interests, and in addition, 1 
has the powerful support of the Dritish Government and the 
alleged sympathy and advice of the Adviser to the Chines¢ 
Government, _ 

Unless some step to protect American interests is taken it's 
not ditcult to foresee the time when the door will be closed to 
any further participation of American manufacturers of engineet 
ing materials in the development of China, The present 


situation concerning the tenders for bridges on the Hukwang 


Railways is an indication of the intensity of the campaign! 10 
secure the adoption of British standards in defiance of the loan 
Agreement and the Bankers’ Agreement which concedes etal 
right to the four Powers in the supply of materials for the 
construction of the lines. 
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RESUME 

We have endeavoured to prove by impartial analysis and 
honest deduction that tlie aims and objects of the British 
Engineers’ Association if carried to their logical end, must result 
‘1 the closing of the door of equal opportunity to American 
manufacturers in China, and pave the way for the creation of 
trade jealousies and animosities which 1f fanned into a fame by 
the same methods as have characterized the campaign against 
Germany, can only have one ending. It has been necessary for 
us to make full use and abuse of Dr. Morrison's published con- 
nection with this Association, to make clear the full significance 
of the propaganda in China. It is obvious that an Association 
numbering amongst its members the most prominent manufacturers 
of Great Britain, and the most respected and honored defenders 
of British prestige in China, can not be held responsible for the 
use of Dr. Morrison’s name as Adviser to their Association, at 
the same time he was occupying the honored position of Confi- 
dential Adviser to the Chinese Government. With an intimate 
knowledge of Dr. Morrison's honorable work as a journalist, we 
have been convinced that he never consented to such an abuse of 
his name, and for two years, notwithstanding frequent urging 
from American and German tirms, we have refrained from 
making any open comment reflecting on his position. We have 
therefore been constrained to believe that some official of the 
Association, was individually responsible tor this flagrant breach 
of decorum. Before completing this argument, we determined to 
write a frank and open letter to Dr. Morrison pointing out fully 
and fairly the position he was placed in, and requesting him for 
a frank reply. 
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For the logical conclusions we have drawn from Dr. Mor- 
rison’s published connection with the Association as its Adviser’ 
in our efforts to disclose the full significance of its propaganda in 
China, we tender full and honest apologies. These deductions 
have been accepted by Americans and Germans cognizant of his 
alleged connection through reading the various official reports of 
the Association, and the columns of its inspired organs, and only 
a full and amply apology published 1n all the China papers, can 
assist towards eradicting this erronlOus impression. As soon as 
Dr. Morrison's attention was invited to the facts, he at once wrote 
to the Secretary and Officials of the Association under date of 
December 16th, ulto., in the following words :— 

“Such a description of me, false as your Association 
know it to be, is seriously prejudicial to my position 
in China. Your Association know that I have never 
been an adviser to them in any capacity whatever nor 
ever had any communication with them other than to 
ask for copies of their reports to put in my library. 

At the request of my friend Sir Walter Hillier I, 
consented to become an Honorary Member of your 
Association. To describe me as an Adviser to your 
Association while I am in the service of the Chinese 
Government isan unwarrantable impertinence. I call 
upon you at once to publish my resignation as Ho- 
norary Member of your Association: you will give the 
reasons for my so doing, and you will state that I 
hever have been an Adviser to your Association, nor 
ever will be, and that I emphatically protest against 
such a discreditable attempt to prejudice the position 
of an honourable Englishman employed under the 
Chinese Government.” 


_ There is nothing further to be said. This just denunciation 
trom an honorable and conscientious gentleman whose reputation 
has been filched from him by the unauthorized use of his name in 
such a inanner will meet with cordial approval and sympathy from 
all who know him, and especially from his fellow journalists ir- 
spective of nationality, who take pride in his selection for the 
high office he now occupies, 

\\ ¢ are informed on the highest authority, that the confi- 
dential circulars of the Association to members has emphasized 
the relation of Dr. Morrison to their campaign, as the main 
‘tpport of the Resident Commissioner at Peking. Much 
advertisement has been given to the alleged results of the 
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propaganda in China, manufactured for the express purpose of 
enthusing the members and deluding them into a belief that they 
were really receiving some tangible returns from the expenditure 
of their contributions. In effect, it may be frankly asked, what 
results have been actually achieved’? Nothing. Absolutely nothing. 
Dr. Morrison, the widely advertised mainstay of the Association 
has been in blissful and innocent ignorance of his important 
position, and with this prop taken away, it is clear that the much 
heralded results are nil. Dr. Morrison asserts that he never 
inentioned its name once to any Chinese official, nor has he ever 
heard its name mentioned by any Chinese official. And those 
who know him, will believe hum. 

We are also informed on good authority that Mr. Wheeler, 
the newly appointed British Mining Adviser to the Chinese 
Government, is also greatly embarassed by the published claims 
of the Association, that he was appointed through their efforts. 
We are also very emphatically assured from sources in Peking, 
that the Association had absolutely nothing to do with Mr. 
\Wheeler’s selection, in fact the high Chinese authorities until 
recently have been totally ignorant of the existence of the Associa- 
tion, and want to know what it is ail about anyway. The efforts 
of the Association to replace German and American Technica! 
Advisers to the Chinese Government by Englishmen, has so far 
been unsuccessful. 

What then has the Association accomplished in China? In 
spite of all that has been published in inspired and friendly 
journals in England, from information supplied by the officials of 
the Association, the cold unpleasant fact remains, that here in 
China, it has accomplished nothing, and is rarely if ever heard 
of. The average Britisher accepts it as the usual Association 
formed for the purpose of enjoying an annual dinner garnished 
with mutual admiration speeches. Jt has never been spoken of 
seriously by any British subject in China, and when discussed at 
all it is always with an amused interest in what it accomplishes 
other than finding employment for a salaried staff, who must 
bolster up enthusiasm by glowing reports of its work. We may 
state quite frankly that the open publicity given to the objects and 
aims of the Association have placed all other nations on their 
guard, and whatever chance there might have been of attaining its 
special ends, has now been destroyed. The mere fact that a 
candidate for the position of Adviser to the Chinese Government 
on technical matters is indorsed by the Association, 1s sufhcient 
to nullify his chances of appointment. The Chinese wiil have 
none of him, as he comes to them as an advocate for the 
advancement of special interests. 

What is the position of the British Government in all this? 
Has the Association stopped to consider that every mistake 
reflects on the honor of the Government? The British Govern 
ment is undeniably compromised, through the wide advertisement 
extended to its recognition and suppert to their campaign, and 
therefore becomes at least indirectly responsible for its activities. 

We are now going to hazard our honest opinion that notwith- 
standing the wide publicity given to the official support and 
recognition tendered by the British Foreign Office to the Associa- 
tion and its propaganda, that the British Government has also 
remained blissfully ignorant of the undignified and scurrilous 
campaign relentlessly waged against Germany and America with 
the advertised stamp of its official approvai, and, that in justice 
to the outraged feelings of those who have been insulted, it will 
feel in duty bound to publicly disavow any further connection 
with its purposes, and defend its reputation by repudiating any 
knowledge of its past work. 

When the British Government is fully informed that the 
selhsh campaign of one Mr. Stafford Ransome, is responsi- 
ble for the retaliatory attitude of the French Government, 
French financiers and manufacturers, it will then open its eyes 
to a realization of how great is the damage done io 

sritish prestige in that quarter. For we are in a position to 
authoritatively and positively assert that in retaliation for the 
patriotic British program of the British Engineers’ Association, 
the French Government, early in 1914, was compelled in self- 
defense to enunciate a new financial policy; that in the future, 
French loans must be employed for the special advancement of 
French political and commercial interests abroad, and French 
materials must be specified in loan agreements, and, furthermore, 
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owing to the repudiation of an official agreement by the British 
representative of a joint Anglo-French financial corporation, 
where the equal rights of the French partners were deliberately 
ignored apparently with the full cognizance of or negligence of the 
British authorities, the French Government decreed that in the 
future French financiers and contractors should be prohibited 
from entering into similar combinations for construction work 
abroad. We have full knowledge of, one specific instance where 
this new doctrine of the French Government was immediately 
enforced to terminate a long standing and mutually profitable 
combination of large French and British interests operating in 
foreign helds. The financial loss to the British manufacturing 
engineers in lis one instance alone was greater than any of the 
alleged advantages reported to have been gained in China. The 
Association of French Manufacturers in a meeting held last 
spring, also passed unanimous resolutions that in future French 
loans must be employed to advance their special interests, and 
called on the French Government to formally adopt and carry out 
this policy. If we stop to consider that many large loans and 
new issues floated on the London market, as purely British 
transactions, owe their success to the friendly participation of the 
French bankers, we can begin to understand the reasons which 
influenced the French Government to resent the selfish policy of 
the British Engineers’ Association, with its hall marks of Govern- 
ment approval. How many loans for the political and industrial 
advancement of Great Britain in foreign lands, owe their 
successiul floatation to the sympathetic co-operation of the 
French banks, and in how few instances can it be truthfully said, 
that any consideretion was ever extended to French industries by 
the british officials in charge of their expenditure. Not only have 
French manufacturers been rigidly excluded from any benefits 
arising from these loans, but we can point to instances where the 
British Consulting Engineer has strongly condemned the quality 
and use of French materials in enterprises registered as British, 
but in reality French. British industrial advance owes more to 
France, than the manufacturers will ever appreciate. Only the 
inside ring of international financiers have a full appreciation of 
what the French money market has done for British trade. ‘The 
war may wipe out the feeling of resentment, and the French 
may again harmoniously co-operate with the British banks, and 
overlook the past,but if they do it will be traceable toa pure sense of 
gratitude and good fellowship for their Allies, and not because 
they approve of british methods. These are straight truths, which 
the misguided agitators in England may well ponder over. A 
very little investigation amongst the interested high financiers and 
manufacturers in France will testify to the truth of the above 
statements. The French policy was quietly adopted without any 
of the publicity accorded to the British program, and as they 
have a way of pulling harmoniously together for the national 
welfare that is unknown in Great Britain, they can accomplish 
results that are impossible to attain in other countries. The 
French Government's absolute control of the Bourse and new 
issues, enables them to rigidly enforce any program. they decide 
is best for France, and unless the war compels a modification of 
the present attitude, the future will show that the British 
Engineers’ Association, has caused more harm to its national 
interests than good. In fact, it were better if it had never 
been born. 

The French have good naturedly poured out their wealth in 
the past without any demands for “ indispensable” terms, 
supervision of ¢xpenditures or stipulations for the purchase of 
materials for their manufacturers. They have co-operated 
traternally with other interests, and invariably they have been 
frozen out of the commercial pickings. ‘Their experience in 
China has taught them a severe lesson, and in the future, when 
the French bankers are approached to underwrite any proportion 
of a British railway or industrial loan for this country the 
French Government wiil see to it that French materiais are 
purchased in exact proportion to the amount of the Joan sub- 
scribed for in that country. And to this equitabie demand there 
can be no honest objection. British money will be used to 
purchase british material and the French financial participation 
will demand the same privilege, or the British will have to find 
all the funds themselves. So it is seen that the selfish demands 
advocated by Mr. Stafford Ransome have firmly closed the door 
to further French financial aid, unless the Jatter are accorded 
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proportionate participation in the supply of materials. No more 
will the British financial institutions unload half their issues op 
the French market, and selfishly ignore the rights of French 
manufacturers, and if British interests suffer, they can thank the 
Secretary of the British Engineers’ Association for curtailing 
their activities. There were other important reasons which 
determined the French Government to modify its financial policy, 
reasons already briefly referred to, and having a direct bearing 
on the re-establishment of the Spheres of Influence in China, 
which will be discussed in their proper piace. 
eam We ask all honest Britons to give careful consideration to 
these facts. We have not drawn on our imagination, but have : 
personal knowledge gathered at first hand in Paris from those 
most deeply interested. If the campaign of the British Engineeis’ 
Association, aggravated by the sharp practice of the agent of the 
British official) railway organization in China, determined the 
French to take effective steps to defend their own interests, can 
anyone conscientiously denounce the Germans, if they too felt 
compelled to take the same measures of self-protection against 
the operations if the British Association? The virulent campaign 
against Germany, commenced with the appearance of “ Fasterp 
Engineering ’ in 1910, receiving impetus through the imcorporation 
of the British Engineers’ Association and the appointment of Mr. 
Ransome to the position of its Secretary, in 1912, and then 
assumed international prominence through the widespread puble- 
city given to the official approval of the British Government to the 
objects of the Association. If the French Government and jts 
hnancial and manufacturing concerns deemed it essential for the 
preservation of their combined political and commercial interests 
to quietly adopt retaliatory measures early last year, does it not 
signify that the loudly denounced scheme for the similar advyance- 
ment of German trade abroad, might also be traceable to the 
desire to defend itself against the implacable, unreasonable and 
undignified campaign cenducted by the secretary of the Lritish 
Association? Sir E. Goschen’s first report on the German scheme 
transmitted to the British Foreign Office bears the date of February 
27, 1914, clearly indicating that the German and French Govern- 
ments determined to adopt the same policy at about the same time. 
The German scheme was devised four years after the opening of 
the British attack on their methods, and two years after the 
reported formal alliance of the British Foreign Office with the 
British Engineers’ Association. And yet in the face of these 
positive facts, a unanimous British press has virtuously denounced 
the German scheme as highly immoral, and asks the world to accept 
their biased viewpoint. If the full force of the British campaign 
had been directed against Americans, the latter would never have 
waited for over two years before adopting measures of defense, 
and if they had become convinced as the Germans did, that the 
entire weight of the British Government was behind _ the 
British campaign to eliminate then. from the markets of 
the world, well, all we have to say, that knowing the temper of 
the American people, they would have demanded an immediate 
explanation, through their Government, and, failing to receive 
a satisfactory reply, no questions of ethics or morality would have 
deterred them from protecting themselves by every means within 
their power, and girding themselves for the inevitable life and 
death struggle, against an unscrupulous enemy. 

if we recognize that Britam already owns as much of the 
carth as she can safely govern, and that the most valuable 
markets are under her undisputed control, and we accept the fact 
ihat the one rich field open to the eyual competition of all nations, 
is China, and, if we remember that Germany’s colonies are poor 
and thinly inhabited by aborigines with primitive wants, it is 
clear that the most important field left in the world where 
German trade can be profitably advanced is centered in the greal 
undeveloped but potential markets of China. By a process Ol 
elimination of other fields, an analysis of the possibilities for any 
great expansion in the world’s trade, conclusively designates 
China as the present and future strategic battlefield for com 
mercial supremacy. Any open campaign which has for its 
objective the elimination of influence, and the unrestricted right 
of any nation to conduct business along the only lines open © 
legitimate competition, must be accepted by spirited people as 4 
direct menace to their national existence, and if persisted iti, Ca! 
only be solved by a resort to arms. The political strategic 
involved in the issues between the warring nations have obscured 
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the fundamental principles at stake. The neutrai nations are 
‘nvited to assimilate the mass of conflicting official statements, 
and asked to believe that Germany alone is guiity for this horror 
of the Ages. For the political events which precipitated the war, 
Austria, Germany and Russia must assume full responsibility at the 
bar of the world’s judgment, but for those deeper commercial forces 
which unconsciously create and intensify national hatreds, and 
sooner or later drive a maddened and goaded nation to despera- 
tion and compel it to strike blindly with all its power to save 
‘tself from extinction, for these provoking influences, are critics 
justified in asking, in the face of overwhelming proofs, if Great 
Britain 1s not largely responsibie ? 

We have seen the germ of jealousy grow from the warped 
brain of a misguided and uninformed journalist, and 
blossom out into a bitter, vindictive and implacable campaign, 
using as its weapons calumnies and misrepresentations and as its 
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battle cry, the “‘ Elimination of the German Blight.” Around 
the standard of this narrow minded patriot, gathered the cohorts 
of British. industrialism, under the full official sanction and 
approval of the British Goveinment. German competition in 
China must be wiped out, and the campaign was launched to 
oust her from this field where she had an even chance to compete 
and expand. ‘Lhe denunciation of German methods coming from 
those whose tactics in China are equally open to just censure, and 
the tenacity of purpose to prejudice the Chinese mind by the mosi 
unfair criticisms and comparisons; the proclaimed intention to re- 
place all German Advisers and instructors by Englishmen, ail slowly 
served to deiude them into the firm belief that a widespread British 
conspiracy in which Government, Commerce and Press were united, 
had been set in motion to destroy the fruits of their long, hard years 
of patient application to business in China. The British Govern- 
ment may honestly disavow any connection with the aims and 
objects of the campaign, and the Association may as honesily 
repudiate the policy of the bloodthirsty journal linked with its 
work, and the worid wiil accept their statements, but it is too late. 
The damage has been done. They must go on with the butchery, 
forward with the carnival of blood and the orgy of death until a 
broken nation cries out in agony for quarter. lf Germany is 
cuilty of precipitating this horror, there are powerful interests 
in Great Britain who caunot hide behind the skirts of 
oulraged Belgium, toescape from the charge of driving commercial 
Germany to the verge of desperation and provoking her into 
hostilities, 

There are many events connected with this phase of the 
issue, which the Blue Books and similar official publications tail 
to disclose. ‘The reader will find no reference to China in any of 
these documents, but the question of the Open Door and the right 
of eyual opportunity to trade in China, is as much a part of this 
war as the integrity of Belgium, or the independence of Servia, 
and in due time this side of the question will receive full 
prominence, and will have to be syuarely faced by the great 
Kuropean Powers if the world is to have iasting peace. 

With a desire to take the construction of all future railways 
in China proper, out of international politics, and concede equal 
participation to the four great manufacturing and lending nations 
1 the development of the country, the Chinese Government eariy 
last year determined to organize an International Construction 
and I‘inance Company to put these ideas into practical effect. A 
national scheme of railways calling for the construction of 
(0,000 miles in the next ten years was designed to be equally 
divided between Great Britain, France, Germany and America, 
[he plan as designed and developed was immediately accepted 
and approved by the Jeading construction firms, fully supported 
by the strongest financial institutions in their respective countries. 

The Company was organized in Paris in April last, the 
Chincse Government receiving the most favorable terms ever 
conceded to her in railway work and establishing new principles 
in nancial control and recognition of her sovereign rights and 
the honesty of her financial institutions. Complete harmony and 
mutual understanding prevailed between ali parties, and the 
essential basic points were amicably agreed to. In effect, it was 
a complete success and a signal victory and advance for China, as 
by the elimination of all politics, terms were secured that had 
been previously vigorously opposed by the official groups. As 
the French and German official financial groups were standing 
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behind their participants in the new proposition, it is a clear 
indication that they were willing to concede terms other than 
those deemed “ indispensable’? bv the British Governiment and 
its official financial organization. Each country would have 
received equitable and honorable consideration in the develop- 
ment of China, and the Central Government would have been 
relieved of the constant pressure and demands for special raliway 
concessions, and permitted to concentrate its energies to the 
reconstruction of the country. The neutralization cf China would 
have been guaranteed, and its integrity assured during the critical 
years when the people were undergoing the proccss of political 
evolution, and the harassed Government was cunsolidating its 
power atid bringing the discordant elements into harmony. 

What then caused the collapse of this scheme? There were 
two causes, but the first and most serious bar to its success was 
the unbending attitude of the British Foreign Office. It said in 
effect, “ We recognize the International Construction Company in 
principle, but ail railway lines which traverse or encroach on the 
Yangtsze Valley, must be buiit by the British participant in the 
Company, and, furthermore, before we can give our support 
to the scheme, the Chinese Government must approach us 
through the regular diplomatic channels, and submut the scheme 
for our approval.’’ In other words, the British Government 
reserved to itself the right to supervise and approve any national 
railway scheme for China, and coldly applied the doctrine of 
the Spheres of influence, and rejected the principles of the Open 
Door, As Germany refused to be bound by a “scrap of paper” 
in regard to Belgium, so Great Britain weni back on her pledged 
word to respect the rights of all nations to equal opportunity in 
China. The right of Germany and America to participate in 
any future railway construction in the Yangtsze Valley was 
ignored. Germany could still retain her footing in Shantung, 
but America was frozen out in the cold. These facts were duly 
transinitted through the German and American participants to 
their respective Governmenis. The original guardians of the 
Open Door, who for thirteen years had faithfully fulfilled their 
trust, however, had been relieved from duty, and their place taken 
by disinterested and high principled ofhcials who trusted to the 
binding power of a“ scrap of paper” to protect American interests 
in China. So the American Government did—wyothing. 
The German authorities however were deeply concerned, and 
saw in the attitude of Great Britain only another proof that 
the docr in China was to be effectively closed to further 
participation in railway development, and that they were to be 
confined to the Province of Shantung, while the great rich and 
productive sections of China were to be reserved for exciusive 
British exploitation, As the British attitude lacked ofhcial 
corroboration, the German Government had no diplomatic excuse 
for requesting a formal explanation, and owing to its exclusive 
policy in Shantung had no moral right to enter such a protest. In 
the meanwhile the murder of the Austrian Archduke occurred, and 
the evidence implicating Servian officials rapidly accumulated, 
which set all Austria afire with the passion for revenge. And 
at this critical juncture, the British Foreign Minister was 
compelled to openly indicate his policy towards China, in answer 
to questions in the House of Commons on Juiy troth., ulto. 

“We have not got any special title to the Yangtsze, except 
that we have already got vested British railway interesis in that 
region, and we hold that we have the right further, to develop 
railways in such districts, and that new railway concessions ought 
to be British Concessions,”’ 

There are other parts of his speech which indicate that Sir 
Edward Grey, was honestly endeavoring to find some solution to the 
perplexing problems surrounding railway construction in China. 
The problem had been equitably and honorably solved, conceding to 
British interests all their rights under the Open Door declarations. 
but the Foreign Office had rejected it a month previous, and at 
that time held out for exclusive British control in the Yangtsze 
Valiey, and the above quotation from his speech on July 1oth, 
would tend to confirm that he had no intention of deviating from 
this set policy. If the British Foreign Minister expressed the 
idea in London that new railway concessions in the Yangtsze, 
ought to be British, it is fair to assume that every means will be 
taken so that they sa// be British. 

If we now add this fact to our long iist of previous 
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provocations, it is not difficult to honestly imagine just how this 
speech was received in Berlin, This enunciation of policy 
absolutely destroyed any lingering hope that the principles of the 
Open Door would be adhered to by Britain in the future and 
that the same rigid exclusion enforced by Germany in Shantung 
would henceforth apply to the Yangtsze Valley. America who 
was most deeply concerned, although fully informed as io the 
trend of British policy, made no move to request an explanation. 
The Door had been closed in her face witha bang and a peace 
loving Secretary of State on whose shoulders rested the respon- 
sibility of guarding the Door, refused to take notice and went ahead 
preparing his twenty second peace treaty, Disinterested and 
prosperous America could afford to ignore her exclusion trom 
China, and see Ler piace as guardian of the Door, taken 
over by vigilant and agressive Japan. American manufacturers 
do not need the Chinese market—not now. We sacriliced our 
national honor ; but what is honor amongst friends anyhow. 

These are facts that have been hidden by both sides. As 
people gather the full meaning of all that these truths bring 
home to their minds, there will have to be a readjustment of 
opinion, 

What do all these truths convey tous?’ What 1s the great 
fundamental principle involved in this epoch making war of the 
nations? ‘The chastisement of Servia,and the integrity of belgium 
all fade into insignificance before the vital, all important basic 
commercial issues. And although Germany created the prece- 
dent in Shantung, and has violated the spirit of the Open Door 
agreements, in her rigid exclusion of other imteresis, Americans 
will feel deeply for her, for it is logical to deduce that just so 
sure as Germany’s commerce is destroyed and her industries 
wrecked, just so certain will the campaign of hate be turned on 
America as the next formidable competitor, and despite the ties 
of blood, and ali that we hold most dear, the unappeasable, vora- 
cious forces behind the mighty Moloch of British industry, will 
demand our sacrifice on the altar of their trade supremacy with 
the same vengeful spirit that is now shown towards Germany. 
If Germany has erred, so Britain has also sinned. There is no 
palliation for either side. ‘The way towards peace, is now blocked 
by the lust for revenge. Germany may be defeated, but the 
German people cannot be exterminated. The women will 
remain and will breed sons, the land will be there, and the 
factories will again hum with the noise of industry. The 
Germans under any Government will have to live and be 
permitted the right to compete, and the same qualities of 
application to work, and the readiness to meet changed conditions 
will again bring their just rewards. If British writers can desist 
long enough from their denunciations of German culture and 
barbarism, and let this thought seep into their minds, and that 
under similar conditions any other nation would strike blindly to 
save its commerce from extinction, then perhaps the road may be 
opened for the declaration of a truce and a discussion of terms of 
peace. As long as Lritain deludes herseif and the rest of the world 
that she alone is the injured party in this war, the dawn of peace 
will be indetinitely delayed. A mutual understanding of each 
other’s rights is essential before overtures for peace will receive 
consideration, ‘ 


This may ail prove very disagreeable reading for honorabie 
Britions, but we feel that the truth must be toid by some one, and as 
British writers and the British press are prohibited from a discus- 
sion of these fundamental and self-evident facts, the obligation to 
undertake the unpleasant task devolves upon some _ friendly 
American writer. We may be misconstrued and maligned, but 
we rise above the peity criticism of the bigoted partisan, and 
appeal to that broad spirit of fair play inherent in the character 
of the common race. ‘he lives of the best and nobiest of Europe 
are paying for the terrible mistakes of the last decade. flunger, 
privation and misery have befalien countiess thousands of inno- 
cient victims, the national life of Belgium has been extinguished 
and her peoples scattered broadcast over the world to subsist on 
the charity of strangers, and it all fades into insignificance before 
the toll! of bicod that must yet be exacted, with its aftermath of 
misery and broken hearts. And with this vision of desolation 
before us, we again prociaim that we cannot remain mute and 
disinterested, and permit the campaign whose end is death, to be 
turned on America, and calmly watch the sapping of Angio- 
American friendship, without making one supreme appeal to rea- 
son. 
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There is only one road open for the common race to travel: 
the broad path of friendly understanding and harmonious inter- 
course, that leads to permanent peace and good will. If this goai 
is to be reached, and the world saved the horrors of another crime 
against humanity, then, Britain inust stand shoulder to shoulder 
with her kindred on the other shores of the Atlantic and play the 
gaine in China and elsewhere according to the rules on which our 
common civilization is founded. Americans can tolerate and 
overiook any infraction of these rules from other peoples, but they 
expect and demand from their own kind, a rigid and uncompro- 
mising adherance to those ethics and codes of honour which have 
made us both what we are. Americans will never again go to war 
with Britain, but there can be a loss of sympathy and respect, 
which would cause as much commercial injury as though the 
armies and fleets of both sides were busily engaged in cutting each 
other's throats. And so with this knowledge. we feel justified in 
making our appea! to reason. If we be misinterpreted, and find 
it impossible to continue the publication of an honest and _ inde- 
pendent newspaper, and that we are to be penalized by the with- 
drawal of advertising support, for our frank exposition of these 
fundamental truths and uncontrovertable facts, then we will 
gladly accept the situation, and return light-heartedly to the farm, 
conscions of having been true to our principles and the higher 
code ot journalistic ethics which inspires our work. 

G.B.R. 


———————_==———— 


EDITORIAL: LONDON AND CHINA EXPRESS 


September 4, 1914 
BRITISH ENGINEERING IN CHINA 


We are giad to learn that, in spite of the great national crisis 
created by the war, the British Engineers’ Association is pursuing 
its activities with unabated energy. As our readers know, the 
Association is an organisation formed with the object of over- 
coming by collective influence the serious and growing obstacles 
which tell against the interests of British manufacturing engineers 
—obstacles which the individual firm, however powerful, cannot 
hope to overcome, It has an immense field for its operations in 
China alone, and it is to that country that its members are first 
turning their attention. 

We may remind our readers that, in addition to establishing 
its head-quarters in London, it has sent out to China a Chiet 
Commissioner and an engineer assistant, who actively investigate and 
report weekly to the Association as to possibilities of suitable contracts 
and what should be done in the best interests of members. The 
Chief Commissioner is in frequent communication with the British 
Legation in Peking, and has already, it 1s claimed, done much 
valuable work, 

In another matter, too, the Association is to be congratulated 
upon having succeeded in obtaining the appointment of a British 
engineer as mining adviser to the Chinese Government, and, 
we understand, is also endeavouring to secure other kindred 
appointments. All this is excellent work, and it is laying the founda- 
tion for important engineering bisiness with China when the time 
isripe. Those who till the ground and sow the first seeds will reap 
the harvest. With a settled Government in China immense possi- 
bilities for trade will be opened up in that vast kingdom, and parti- 
cularly in the engineering branches, There isno reason why British 
engineers should not receive a iarge share of thisbusiness. The British 
Engineers’ Association should heip them to this end, and therefore 
should receive their hearty support and co-operation, By its 
powerful organisation it can get into touch with channels of 
business which would otherwise not be obtained by its members, 
and we believe it has already arranged that materials and 
machinery for certain large contracts shall only be purchased 
from its members. Finally, it should be borne in mind that 1t 
has established cordial relations with the Foreign Office, and 
has obtained support collectively which it was previously 
impossible to extend to individual manufacturers. There are, 
we need scarcely say, keen competitors in the field for the 
trade of China, and British merchants and manufacturers 
would do well to leave no stone unturned which will enable 
them to secure their fair share. What the effect of the great 
European war will be upon some of those competitors it 1s 
too early to speculate yet, but this much may be said, that 
when peace is once more restored the opportunities for trade 
should be greater and not less. 


? 
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THE COUNCEL. 
PRESIDENT : 
Mr. Douglas Vickers. 

ViIck- PRESIDENTS: 
Mr. T. O, Callender. 
Sir Robert A. Hadfield, F.R.S. 
Mr. Herbert Marshall. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, P.C., LL.D. 
Sir John I. Thornycroft, L.L.D., F.R.S. 

CHAIRMAN OF EXEcUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
Mr. Wilfrid Stokes (Ransomes & Rapier, Ltd.). 
OTHER MEMBERS OF COUNCIL: 


The Necessity for the Association. 


The British Engineers’ Association is an organisation formed 
for overcoming by collective influence the serious and growing 
obstacles which tell against the interests of British manufacturing 
engineers ; obstacles which the individual frm, however powerful, 
cannot hope to overcome. The immediate attention of the 
Association is devoted to China. 

The vital necessity for a great national Association with these 
ends in view is generally recognised by manufacturers and others 
who have a knowledge of China. The greatest of all engineering 
authorities on this subject, Mr. Claude Kinder, C.M.G, the 
founder of the Chinese Railway System, has expressed his views 
in the following letter addressed to the Secretary of the 
Association :— 


Mr. H. Allcock (1. 7. Glover & Q., Lta.). — 
Mr. Arthur Balfour ( The eagle G Globe Steel Co., Lta.). ELVIN, PLEET, TANTS. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


William Brow ( £dward Woed & Co., Ltd.). 
\V. Collingwood ( The l’ulcan Foundry, Ltd.). 


October 5th, 1912. 
DEAR SIR, 


Mr, R. E. Commans (Sandycroft, Ltd.). . 
Mr. Percy B. Crowe (HV. #. 4 Hew os aS Co. BIZ). As I understand that your Council wish to have my views on 


Mr. 


J. E. Darbishire ( Zhe Hydraulic Engineering Co., Ltd.). 


the subject of the British Itngineers’ Association, i will speak 


Mr. i. R. Davenport ( J) #//ans G& Robinson, Ltd. ). very frankly on the matter. 

Mr. W. H. Dixon (Hadfiela’s Steel Foundry Co., Lid.). { have followed the evolution of your scheme ever since | 
Mir, James Downs ( Rose, Downs & Thompson, Ltd.). read the article in Eastern Engineering eatly last year which gave 
Mr. J. Cunningham Ford (7. Cooke & Sons, Lid.). birth to it, and the movement from the start .has had my SRCEIC 
Mr. Stephen Garrett (Richard Garrett & Sons, Lid.). sympathy. In fact, the only objection I have to the Association 


Mr. 


G. B. Hunter (Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson, 
Lia.) 


is that it was not started twenty years ago. 
I jook on an- Association of the sort not merely as an 


Mr. Stainer Hutchins (The Power-Gas Corporation, Ltd.). advantage to the British manufacturing engineer, but a dire and 
Vir. Edward Jackson (A/idland Railway Carriage and Wagon urgent necessity. [or his foreign competitors are not only 


Mr, 


Co:, Lid. Vx 
Arthur Jacob ( 7he British Aluminium Co., Ltd.). 


infinitely better organised than he for dealing with Chinese con- 
tracts, but they have shown a faculty for grouping their interests 


Mr. Christopher James (Joshua Buckton & Co., Ltd.). and systematically tackling the Chinese market that British frms 
Mr. H. Norman Leask ( Heenan & Froude, Ltd.). have been curiously reluctant to adopt. And yet nothing but 


Mr. 


R. 8. Lioyd ( Hayward- Tyler & Co., Ltd.). 


an intelligent co-operation between them to overcome 


Mr, Howard Marsh (George Fletcher & Co., Ltd.). the forces arrayed against them can possibly save the 
Mr, W. W. Melville (A. Green & Son. Ltd.). situation. 


Mr 


Mr. 


. Lewis H, Ransome (.4 Ransome & Co.. Lta.). 
ALT. 


Charles 8. Schultz (Dick, Aerr & Co., Ltd.). 
Arthur H. Smith (Ho/man Brothers, Ltd.). 


Our British engineering firms are always slow to move, 
especially when it is a question of a combination of interests in 
any way. But, speaking as one who has had the welfare of 


+ Clarence eH (7. or Me Smith, /td.). British engineering in China at heart for over thirty years, I can 
‘rT. Cuthbert Stewart (Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd.). only say that unless an effective Association is brought about to 


Mr 


. Philip Thaine (1 tckers, Ltd. ). 


combat the severe and growing difficulties, we shail, in a few 


a I. ao ol t ‘John 1. Thernveroft & Co., Ltd.). years, find business in that country either impossible to 
Mr. Thomas Woot (4/fred Herbert, Litd.). | set or not worth having, which amounts to the same. 


COMMISSIONER IN CHINA: 
Captain T. C. Fitz-Hugh, M.V.O. 
SECRETARY ¢ 
Mr, Stafford Ransome. 

The Honorary Members: 


= See on y 7 + St . ; =r 
. byron Brenan, C.M.G., Late Consul-General in China. 
Charies Dudgeon, One of the Commissioners for the 


Keviston of Commercial Treaties with China. 


Charles Eliot, K.C.M.G.,, C.B.. Lag... | 1ce-Chancellor of 


the Hongkong University. 


’ Walter Hillier. K.C.M.G,, C.B., Late Adviser to the 


Chinese Government. 


. Claude Kinder, C.M.G., The creator of the Chinese Rail- 


way System. — | 
[xcellency Sir Frederick Lugard, G.C.MG.. C.B.. 


D.5.0., Governor of Nigeria, and formerly Governor of 


flongkong. - 
xeorge Ernest Morrison, Newly appointed Adviser to 
the Chinese Governnient. 


It is a great sausfaction to me to find that you have got many 
engineering firms into line on this subject, but if you are to be 
really powerful, you require four or five times as many Members 
as you have to-day. 

I consider that it is not only advisable for all reputabie 
british engineering firms to back this movement, but,that it is 
their duty to do so on common sense as well as on 
patriotic grounds. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) C. W. Kinper. 


The opinions of Sir Walter Hillier, Mr. Byron Brenan, Mr. 
Douglas Vickers, Sir Charles Dudgeon and others on this subject 
will be found in the speeches at the Inaugural Dinner on pages 22 
to 37. 

The British Position in China. 


Betore giving particulars of the constitution of the Associa- 
tion it is well to review briefly the situation in China which has 
caused its formation. 
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THE VALUE OF CHINA AS A MARKET. 


For some years, in spite of the powerful reactionary 
influences which existed in China until the recent revolution, the 
progress in that country, and consequently the demand fer 
engineering plant, has been growing with extreme rapidity. 

Without going into details, it is well to state the fact that, 
while Japan, usually cited as the most rapidly progressive country 
in the world, took thirty years to build 3,000 miles of railway, 
China has during the last twelve years built no less than 5,000 
miles. 

Naturally Chinese imports all round have increased very 
rapidly. During 1910, which was the last complete year of China 
under the old régime, they were just over £62,000,000 a rise of 
more than £12,000,000 over the previous year, and £15,000,000 
more than Japan’s imports for the same period, though 1910 was 
a record in Japan, 

In the year 1911, in spite of the dislocation of trade due to 
the revolution, the imports amounted to well over £63,000,000. 

Chinese engineering imports during 1910, that is to Say, 
goods which would fall within the range of firms who are eligible 
for membership of this Association, were about £10,000,000. Of 
this total the British share may be put approximately at rather 
over 40 per ceull. 

In 1911 they rose to £11,800,000. 

China, however, is merely at the beginning of her career as 
an importer of machinery. With her population of something 
like 450,000,000, 7.e., nine times the population of Japan, and 
perhaps a hundred times the natural resources Of that country, 
possessing a people in whom the business instinct 1s ingrained, 
there is no doubt that under the new régime, whatever form that 
may take, machinery requirements will undoubtedly expand, for 
the Chinese will be able for the first time to give free vent to 
their progressive tendencies. From this it 1s reasonable to 
suppose that China will become one of the greatest oversea 
markets for engineering plant. 


A Comparison BETWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN. 


China to-day, so far as her knowledge of engineering 1s 
concerned, is very much in the condition of Japan some thirty- 
five years aso, but the position of the British engineer in China 
is by no means as strong as it was in Japan at that period. 

In dealing with Japan in the early days British engineers had 
an immense advantage over all their competitors. This was due 
to two causes: (1) Japan selected and paid for her own advisers 
and instructors and financed her own industrial enterprises. (2) 
She selected, as far as engineering was concerned, British 
advisers and instructors in nearly every case. 

Thus the early Japanese engineers were not only thoroughly 
imbued with a predilection for British plant, but their engineering 
education was all absorbed on British lines. The intimacy 
between the Japanese student and the British professor not only 
accentuated that leaning towards British products in the early 
days, but its influence has continued even to this day, though the 
Japanese now consider that they are no longer in need of 
European advice. 

In China matters are on quite a different footing. There 
are some eight nationalities vying with each other in lending 
money to China for industrial enterprises, and clamouring for 
industrial concessions. Out of these countries Great Britain is 
the only one who does not couple with her financial assistance 
some stipulation as to a guid pro guo in the way of contracts from 
China, or that engineers of that nationality shall be employed in 
connection with the undertaking for which the money is found. 
China is thus forced to take her advisers from the countries who 
lend her money except when Great Britain is the lender, and the 
result is that British influence is being ousted. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR CONDITIONS. 


‘he foreign diplomatic and consular services in China in 
every case, with the exception of the British, are leaving no stone 
unturned to force the trade into their own respective countries. 
The British Government has been proverbially apathetic on this 
subject. It is true that of late years it has gone to some trouble 
to issue reports more systematically and of a better quality than 
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in times gone by, but the organisation for collecting information. 
though expensive, is still less efiective than that of other Powers. 
Thus Britain's foreign competitors are better informed. ‘he 
Government, however, is giving its support to this Association in 
carrying out its objects in China. 


GERMAN AND AMERICAN INFLUENCE ON CHINESE EDUCATION, 


Britain's two strongest competitors, Germany and the United 
States, are making a very serious bid for the education of the 
Chinese engineer. ‘The Germans, with their model dockyard at 
Tsingtao, have properly organised engineering works” where 
young Chinese are encouraged to attend and learn thoroughly, 
not only the German language, but engineering and dockyard 
practice, and large sums of money are expended in bringing to 
Germany the right class of Chinese for their engineering training. 

German manufacturing engineers on their own account have 
an Association for dealing with their over-seas interests by means 
of a resident Commissioner with suitable offices and staff, and 
have subscribed large sums for the purpose of creating three 
purely German engineering schools in China. These schools are 
to be effective nurseries for the German machinery trade, 
German diplomacy, too, has succeeded in introducing the German 
professorial element very largely into Chinese native schools. 

The Americans have gone a step farther. They waived a 
portion of their war indemnity against China after the Boxer 
rebellion on the understanding that the money should be spent in 
sending over the right class of Chinese to the United States for 
the purpose of theoretical and practical education. 

soth the United States and Germany have their own journals 
catering for Chinese requirements, and in them engineering and 
industrial matters generally preponderate. One of these German 
journals has an English title, and is printed throughout in 
English. 

Thus on the one hand the G rmans are spending large sums 
of money to create and foster a knowledge of the German 
language by their technical schools, and on the other are utilising 
the English language to secure trade pending the realisation ot 
their scholastic ideals. 


Ture BANKING FACILITIES OF OTHER NATIONS. 


The German, the American, the French and the Belgian 
banks are all strengthening the hands of their respective mant- 
facturers in every way. ‘They give facilities for finanenig large 
contracts which are unobtainable by British firms from their own 
bankers, and which constantly tell against British chances ot 
business. One of the miost serious results of this policy is that 
often by the time the British manufacturer hears that an order 
is to be placed and is offered an opportunity to tender, the whole 
matter is cut and dried, and the fact that the contract is to be 
placed with one or other of the foreign firms is a foregone 
conclusion. 


Tape ASSOCIATION AND THE MERCHANTS. 


It is enly natural that in an Association, the fundamental! 
principle of which is that it represents manutacturers only, 
merchant firms cannot be eligible for membership. ‘The Associa- 
tion, however, fully recognises the valuable and essential part 
played by the merchants in China and elsewhere in the conduct 
of successful engineering business, and attaches great value to 
their sympathetic co-operation with its members. 

It should be clearly understood, therefore, that it 1s no par! 
of the business of this Association to work against the mer- 
chants or to interfere with their trade or to discourage its 
Members from dealing with them. The great object of the 
Association, in fact, is to increase the trade between China and 
Great Britain, and thus to strengthen the relations between the 
merchants and the British engineering firms. 


The Influence of the Engineering Industry. 


‘here is an immense amount of dormant influence in the 
engineering industry of this country, comprising as it does firms 
with a collective capital the magnitude of which can be gauged 
by the fact that the wages paid in this industry amount to over 
£100,000,000 annually. Such an industry, if adequately 
organised for the purpose of overcoming the obstacles which 
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stand in its way, possesses the power to advise the Government 
authoritatively on matters which concern engineering interests 
and to insist on those interests being raised above the sphere of 
Party politics. 

In like manner it has the power to insist on fair treatment 
from the banks, the shipping and railway companies and others 
whose existence is largely dependent on the patronage of the 
enginecring industry. Until now this great power has never been 
made use of for the purpose of increasing British engineering 
business. 

It is the purpose of the Association to transform that 
dormant influence into an active force to be utilised not for the 
benefit of any individual manufacturer, but for that of the British 
engineering trade as a whole so far as it is represented by the 
\lembers of this Association. Consequently, it is to the direct 
interest of every bona fide manufacturing engineer or maker of 
engineering accessories to join this Association and support it in 
every possible way. 


THE Position oF LARGE AND SMALL FIRMS. 


Certain firms have expressed the opinion that the larger 
frms will reap a greater proportionate advantage from this 
Association than others, but such is not the case. It 1s only 
natural that those firms who spend a great deal of money in 
China, and either possess their own branches or representatives, 
should profit thereby. But the smaller firms who have no such 
arrangements will, by joining this Association, have the 
inestimable advantage of gaining a knowledge of the conditions 
of trade in China, and. either in conjunction with other firms or 
otherwise, will be in a position to secure trade which they cannot 
hope to get without joining the Association. 

The fact that a firm does no direct trade with China makes 
it none the less necessary for that firm to join the Association. 
The best means of securing indirect trade with China is to assist 
those Lritish Arms who are endeavouring, through the Associa- 
tion, fo secure the trade for this country. 

It is in order to give all eligible firms an opportunity of 
joining that the annual subscription has been placed at a low 
hgure. 


The Scope, Objects and Constitution. 
IXCORPORATION UNDER A BOARD OF TRADE CERTIFICATE. 


The Association was formally incorporated on April 26th 
iyi2, under a license from the Board of Trade, and is now 
carried on under the Companies Consolidation Act, 1908. 
Consequently the lability of its members is limited. It is not a 
trading or proht making concern and the privileges of all its 
members are identical. 

For the time being the Association’s attention is directed 
exclusively to China, as that country is the one where British 
engineering interests are threatened more than in any other. 
But as soon as the membership warrants it, the Association’s 
influence will be extended to other parts of the world where 
British engineering interests are menaced. 

In order to avoid conflicting interests the membership 1s 
strictly confined to actual manufacturers. Zhe Association ts 
unconnected with any business concern. Its policy is to promote 
the interests of its members as a whole, and not to interfere with 
their existing business arrangements in any way. 


OFFICIAL RECOGNITION BY THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


The Association received the formal recognition of the 
Foreign Office on December 20th, 1912, and its status is 
recognised by the Chinese authorities Zhe British Minister in 
Peking has been instructed by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to give his official support to the Members of this Associa- 
‘ton who may be travelling in China, and to instruct the British 
Consuls throughout China to do the same. 


THe OFFICIAL DESIGN. 


The distinguishing design or “ chop,” reproduced below, has 
been adopted by the Association, and lodged with the Consul- 
General in Shanghai. It is used by members of the Association 
lM connection with their Chinese business for purposes of 
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identification, either on their letter paper, or visiting cards, or as 
name plates on their machinery. It rests with the Members of 
this Association to cause the Chinese to regard this design as a 
guarantee of good quality as well as of the British origin of the 
machinery on which it appears. and of fair treatment by the 
firms who use it. 

The Chinese characters in this design represent the 
equivalent in Chinese of “The British Engineers’ Association.” 
Written and pronounced in English the Chinese title is “ Ying 
Kuo Chih Tsao Shih Hui.” 


THE GOVERNING Bopy. 


The Association is governed by a Council consisting of a 
President, five Vice-Presidents, and not less than fifteen or more 
than thirty ordinary members of Council, elected annually from 
all the members of the Association. 

An Executive Committee carries on the active business of 
the Association. The Executive Committee is elected by the 


' Council from among its own members. 


The Association is fortunate in having seven of the most 
eminent living authorities on China as Honorary Members and 
ADVISERS. | 
Tur Association's Work IN CHINA. 


The work of the Association in China is carried on by a 
resident Commissioner or official representative. Huis head- 
quarters are in Peking.* He is in close touch with the other 
business centres of China by frequent personal visits and through 
the agency of correspondents in such places. 

The filling of this position required a great deal of care on 
the part of the Council, as it was essential that the Association’s 
Commissioner should not only have a thorough knowledge of the 
Chinese language and methods, but should also be intimately 
acquainted with high Chinese officials and with the officials of 
the British and other Legations. The Association has been 
fortunate in securing the services of a gentleman who possesses 
these qualifications in a high degree. 

The duties of the Commissioner may be classified in the 
following manner :— 

(1) To gain an inner knowledge of all those matters 
which affect British engineering interests and to keep the 
Association promptly and accurately informed on these 
subjects. 

(2) To use his influence and that of the Association to 
secure, as far as possible, British advisers and instructors to 
the Chinese in engineering matters. 

(3) To know how contracts are to be given out and to 
influence buyers in favour of Members of the Association. 

(4) To get the names of Members on the Government 
and other lists in connection with contracts. 

(5) To make it clear to the Chinese purchasers that they 
will be treated fairly by Members of this Association and 
that its Members are capable, between them, of supplying 
everything in the way of engineering plant that China may 
require. 

(6) To make full use of the fact that the Association is 
formally recognised by the Foreign Office. 

(7) To introduce Members who may be travelling in 
China to officials or any one who can help them to secure 
business. 

(8) To be constantly on the look-out for young Chinese 
who are destined to be engineers and are likely to occupy 
good positions so that they can be trained under British 
influence either in China or Great Britain. 

The Commissioner is not entitled to give any advice or 
assistance to any one, even if an applicant for advice purports to 
be the agent or representative of a Member, unless he possesses 
credentials from the Association. 


THE OBJECTS. 


The objects for which the Association is established, as set 
forth in the Memorandum of Association, are :— 








__* The Commissioner, who is at the present time (April, 1913) on a 
visit to England, will] return to China in the course of a few months, 
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(1) To promote and protect the general interests of British 
manufacturing Engineers. 

(2) To consider all questions connected with such interests. 

(3) Zo promote or oppose legislation and other measures 
affecting such interests. 

(4) To collect and circulate statistics and other information 
affecting the general interests of British Engineers and to 
diffuse amongst its members information on ali matters 
affecting such interests. 

(5) To support the British Government, bankers, financial 
corporations. shipping and railway companies, and any other 
organisations in promoting the general interests of British 
manufacturing engineers. 

(6) To watch and report upon the methods and progress of 
foreign competitors in Asiatic and other markets and to 
suggest methods of counteracting foreign influences. 

(7) To encourage the predominance of British technical 
instructors in Asiatic and other schools. 

(8) To encourage technical colleges and schools in Great 
Britain to give facilities for Oriental and other students, and 
to establish or aid in the establishment of ‘echnical schools 
abroad for the furtherance of the objects of this Association. 

(9) To aid by advice, co-operation, donations or otherwise 
any individual or concern who is able to promote the objects of 
this Association. 

(10) To invite members of the Association to give facilities 
for the introduction into their works for varying periods of 
Oriental and other engineers or engineering students. 

(77) Zo endeavour to make the English language the 
recognised medium for the transaction of all enginee YING 
business. 


THE FUNDS. 


The funds of the Association are derived from the 
subscriptions of members and entrance fees. The first 200 
members will be admitted without an entrance fee. 

The annual subscription for the time being has been fixed at 
Ten Guineas, which it is estimated will provide the funds 
necessary to enables the Association to carry on its work 
efficiently. 

Of the first applicants for membership, two hundred 
‘* Original Members,’’ taken in the order of the priority of their 
application, have the advantage of securing full membership from 
the date of election for three years on payment of a subscription 
of Twenty-five Pounds. 

The whole of the income of the Association will be applied 
solely towards the promotion of the objects of the Association 
as set forth in the Memorandum and Articles. 


THe QuALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Article 4 provides the following qualifications for member- 
ship:— 

'* Candidates for admission as members must be approved by 
the Council and must be bona fide British manufacturing engineers 
or bona fide British manufacturers of articles accessory to engineer- 
ing plant other than those whose interests in foreign Manufactures 
or otherwise might be antagonistic to the objects of the Association, 
and must be individuals or incorporated bodies. Any wunincor- 
porated body or firm falling within the above definition if approved 
by the Council may have the privilege of membership, meaning 
thereby the right to nominate any one of its members to be a 
member of the Association as its representative. All corporate 
bodies must be represented by either a Director or other responsible 
official properly accredited and not under 21 years of age. Such 
representative shall while thus accredited be entitled to all the 
rights and privileges belonging to membership. Any member 
ceasing to hold the necessary qualifications as defined above shall 
ipso facto cease toe be a member of the Association and shall forfeit 
all rights of membership.” 

The fact of a firm possessing engineering or other works or 
being interested in such works in Great Britain does not iz ttsedf 
qualify that firm for membership, nor does the possession of 
engineering or other works outside Great Britain necessarily 
disqualify such firm from membership. 


The essential point which will determine the qualification j 
whether in the opinion of the Council the applicant fo; 
membership has no foreign interests or connections which are 
detrimental to the interests of the Association. 


Tart RETIREMENT OF MEMBERS. 


Article 16 provides for the retirement of Members a 
follows :— 

‘* 4 member shall, if he wishes to retire, give a written nolice 
not less than one calendar month before the expiration of the year. 
of his wish to retire, or he will be liable for the subscription for the 
ensuing year. Subject as aforesaid, anv member may retire atan; 
time on giving one calendar month’s notice in writing.” . 


The Immediate Advantages of Membership. 


The “Objects of the Association,” on pages 16 to 18 
convey on broad lines the advantages which members will 
eventually derive from the Association. 


It is only natural, however, that the realisation of some of 
those objects must be the work of time and of effective 
organisation and management when the Association has attained 
a full measure of support. 

The benefits which members will derive from the Associa- 
tion forthwith may be summarised as follows :-— 


(1) Members receive at frequent intervals Reports on 
matters which affect their business interests in China 
These reports are issued without the delay which is 
incurred in the issuing of Government information, and 
they are untrammelled by those restricting influences 
which generally rob Government reports of their practical 
value. They are issued on/y to members. ‘Vhis informa- 
tion alone is worth the annual subscription of Ten 
Guineas. 

(2) Members can obtain, through the Association in 
London, first-hand information on specific subjects from 
the Association’s Commissioner in China. 

(2) Members who are sending representatives to China 
can obtain from the Association credentials which will 
enable them to make use of the Commissioner's services 
and any other facilities in China which the Association 
can afford them for the furthering of their business. 

(4) As the Association has the official recognition of the 
Foreign Office, it can obtain for its Members the support of 
the British diplomatic and consular officers throughout 
China. 

(s) Members who wish to estimate for a particular con- 
tract in China, but have not a permanent representative of 
their own, can be put in touch with technical men on the 
spot who can negotiate the matter on their behalt. 

(6) Members can by collective action control the conditions 
of tendering both in the Home and Foreign Markets. 
Thus objectionable clauses in specifications can_ be 
successfully combated. 

(7) Members are notified of any important Chinese who 
may be in Europe in connection with engineering 
contracts. 

(2) Members are warned of undesirable business connec: 
tions in China. 

(9) Members can have their names, addresses and 
specialities printed on a list in English and Chinese which 
will be issued by the Association to the Consuls and the 
European and native purchasers in China. 

(10) Members who wish to publish any of their document 
in Chinese can be put into touch with competent Chinese 
translators and writers in London. | 

(11) Members who wish to train Chinese students in) their 
works as a means of obtaining orders later on, can app!! 
to the Association’s Commissioner, through the Associa 
tion, to find such students for them. 

(12) Members can obtain business from. their fellow- 
Members. There is a growing tendency for Members tv 
place orders with each other, and the Secretary is often 
applied to for the names of Members who manufacture 
some particular article. 
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NEUTRAL THOUGHTS ON THE NEUTRALIZATION 
OF CHINA 


II 


THE SELECTION OF ADVISERS 


The death of the Honorable W. W. Rockhill, while occupy- 
ing the position of Adviser to President Yuan Shih-kai., almost 
coincident with the arrival in China of Dr. Charles W. Eliot's 
Report to the Carnegie Endowment for Internationa! Peace, in 
which the problem of selecting competent Advisers to the Chinese 
Government was frankly presented, recalis a subject we have 
heen very loath to refer to for fear of being misinterpreted. The 
oceasion for a further presentation of certain facts surrounding 
this most important question is however so opportune, and has 
such an immediate bearing on the welfare of China, and the 
rights of all nations to legitimate participation in the development 
of this country, that we feel fully justined in reviving the 
question. 

In the May, 1911, issue of Tur Far Eastern REVIEW 
appeared an article entitled “Foreign Advisers in China,” based 
on Mr. J. K. Ohl's correspondence in “ The New York Herald,” 
which faithfully reflected the then pronounced sentiment held by 
prominent Chinese against the employment of Foreign Advisers 
at Peking. The article was inspired by the situation arising from 
the reluctance of the Chinese Government to accede to the 
demands of the Quintuple Banking Group for the appointment of 
« Financial Adviser in connection with the loan then under 
negotiation. At that time, or a year previous to the Revolution, 
the Chinese Government held very decided and well founded 
views on this subject, as the result of actual experiences. 

As the Chinese had never been able to get their thoughts on 
inese matters faithfully presented to the world through the 
medium of European journalists, they freely expressed their side 
of the case to a disinterested American correspondent, hoping that 
through this channel the world might learn the real motives impelling 
them to resist the demands of the Groups. The names of the 
high Chinese officials whose words were quoted in this article, for 
obvious reasons were withheld. Mr. Ohl’s comments and the 
additional facts presented by the Far Easrern Review, were 
therefore construed as only another example of national bias. 

_ The Chinese censored and condemned the policy of Sir 
Robert Hart, because in all the years he controlled the admin- 
istration of the Customs, not a single Chinese was ever permitted 
to hold a position of responsibility, where he might have acquired 
a training and attained the qualitications to direct other official 
institutions. Sir Robert Hart advocated the appointment of 
foreigners to all influential posts, ignoring the legitimate right of 
competent Chinese to hold positions of trust in a service of their 
own country, and so indirectly retarded the progress and develop- 
ment Of China, at a time in her history when it was essential for 
her national preservation, that her sons should be given every 
Opportunity to practise and learn the administrative methods of 
the West under the sympathetic guidance of foreign experts. 
The Chinese maintain that if Sir Robert Hart, and the foreign 
Governments, had confided a little more in their honesty, and 
demonstrated in a practical manner some of the friendship 
referred to in diplomatic intercourse, and had permitted a few 
Chinese officials to co-operate in positions of trust, the experience 
thus gained would have been of inestimable value at the present 
Ume, when China so urgently requires men of ripe experience to 
guide her affairs. 

~,. Lhe precedent established by the Customs Service led the 
Chinese not unnaturally to believe that the employment of 
foreigners in any Official institution of the Government meant 
ental toreign control of these institutions. If Sir Robert Hart 
nad permitted the Chinese to gradually occupy responsible posi- 
_ in the Customs, and had built up the Service with the idea 
', '€storing the control eventually to its rightful owners, instead 
of acting on the assumption that the collection of its own Customs 


duties was something China could never successfully perform 
the Chinese would have always revered his memory. As it is 
they feel very bitterly his lack of confidence in their integrity 
Although his fellow countrymen may fairly resent any uncalied- 
for criticism of Sir Robert Hart's splendid life work, or insinua- 
tions against his motives, they must be prepared to face honest 
discussion of his methods, and the inevitable verdict of dispas- 
sionate historians on the action of the foreign Powers in 
converting a distinctly Chinese national] institution into a foreign 
official bureau, in which the Chinese themselves were debarred from 
positions of trust. “As long as British trade predominates in 
China, the Inspector General of Customs must be a British 
subject,” and inferentially this gentleman must be approved 
by the British Government. There is no resentment on the 
part of Americans to the application of this policy, in fact 
the American Government concurred in it as the most equit- 
able solution to a very serious problem. At the time this 
promise was exacted from China, the intrigues of other 
Powers to have their own nominees approved as the succes- 
sor to Sir Robert Hart, constituted a serious menace to the 
stability of this splendid international organization. In fact, if 
the British Government had not taken this decisive step, with the 
full approval of America, the Service would have eventually 
been exclusively Teutonized, as a scheme having this object in 
view had been presented to the Chinese Government. Other 
Powers also entertained similar schemes. So in presenting these 
arguinents, there is no national feeling involved, as Americans 
fully approve of the wisdom of this step, as the only effective 
safeguard for the preservation of the efficiency and Mternational 
character of the institution. 


The practice of excluding competent and honest Chinese from 
responsible administrative positions that would fit them by 
experience for other important posts in the Government, and so 
hasten the day when the country can stand alone, is manifestly 
not only grossly unjust, but a harsh and unnecessary reflection on 
their capability and integrity. No matter what arguments are 
advanced by the foreign bondholders to defend such a palpably 
stern policy, it is only human nature for the Chinese to chafe 
under this imputation on their character, and bitterly resent the 
virtual seizure of the most important financial department of 
their Government. In view of the perpetuation of this scheme of 
exclusion, are the Chinese justified in believing that this depart- 
ment will never be restored to them? If they cannot be trusted 
and treated with confidence and permitted an opportunity to prove 
their integrity and worth, can they be censored if they incline to 
the belief that there is no use trying to satisfy the foreign 
creditor with his armies and battleships to support his unfair 
demands ? 


If the integrity of China is to be preserved, and the sovereign 
rights of the Chinese Government are to be respected, and China 
is to be permitted to solve her many problems without fear of 
aggression, or in plain words, if China is to remain China, does it 
not signify that eventually she will be able to pay her obligations, 
and resume control of her own affairs? Or, let the proposition 
be put this way: as all the Powers have solemnly declared io 
maintain the independence of China, does not this imply that the 
control of the Customs must eventually be restored to the Chinese 
Government? Then it is only fair to ask, what is the objection 
to the employment of skilled Chinese officials in posts of import- 
ance and responsibility in the Customs? If the Foreign Powers 
are sincere in their protestations of friendship to China, and are 
imbued with an honest desire to assist the perplexed and harassed 
Chinese Government to surmount its difficulties, to stand by her 
with patience, forbearance and hope, why could not the word 
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be passed to the present Inspector General of Customs to 
initiate a new policy in which Chinese employees can be 
elevated to positions of trust and responsibility? Is it not 
reasonable to suppose that instead of acting dishonestly, these 
officials will be as zealous of their reputations as the average 
toreign official, and perhaps more so, as their record for 
honesty and efficiency in the Customs will determine their chance 
of being transferred to other important posts? Would not a 
little human sympathy and recognition of the rights of the Chinese 
in their own country, contribute towards creating a better under- 
Standing between East and West? Could not the Customs 
Service be utilized to educate and train competent Chinese 
officials for positions of trust in other financial and revenue 
departments of the Government, without impairing the efficiency 
of the Service, or jeopardizing the security of the Bondholders ? 
If they had been given a larger share in the management of the 
Customs from the start, would not the country be further 
advanced to-day and the stability of the Government strength- 
ened by the education and training of a large number of 
competent and reliable officials whose experience would prove a 
valuable aid in the reconstruction of the country and in the honest 
and efficient collection of other revenues? China needs trained 
men, and they must gain the experience somewhere. 


With the precedent of the Customs always before them is it 
any wonder that the Chinese Government hghts to the last ditch 
against accepting any similar conditions for the protection of 
foreign bondholders,which may be applied at any time to destroy its 
administrative independence in other official institutions ? Sir Rob- 
ert Hart is universally recognized as the best Adviser the Chinese 
Government ever had, but with all his professed faith in them, all 
his sympathy and untiring efforts in their behalf, he was at the 
last, only the official representative of the foreign bondholders, 
and as such was not permitted to repose practical trust in their 
ability or integrity by permitting them to occupy positions of 
responsibility. Although the Chinese recognize his high character 
and are grateful for all that he did in their behalf, way down 
deep in their hearts they keenly feel and resent the slight placed 
upon their national character, and deplore the loss of vaiuable 
men whs might have pulled the country through the present crisis, 
had the door of opportunity been opened to them in the past. 


And with the example of the Customs ever before them is it 
any wonder that the Chinese view with deep suspicion and 
concern any proposition or tendency which might lead to eventual 
foreign control of any other revenue producing departments ? 

The Chinese also cite their experience with Sir Walter 
Hillier as another instance where the Adviser continued to advance 
the interests of his own country rather than those of China which 
he was employed to serve. Sir Walter Hillier was taken from 
the British diplomatic service, and appointed Adviser to the 
Chinese Government. It was soon noticeable that his services 
were never called on, and when questioned as to the reasons why 
they did not avail themselves more freely of his advice, they 
answered quite frankly, “\Why should we?” Whenever a case 
came up involving the British Government, he invariably talked of 
“we” and “our Government,” meaning always the British 
Government and not the Government of China, in whose service 
he was. 


These questions have been revived by the publication of 
President Eliot’s Report to the Trustees of the Carnegie Peace 
Endowment. President Eliot spent several months during 1912 
in the East conducting a careful examination and inquiry into 
those fundamental causes and questions which make for national 
unrest and ultimate strife,and was given exceptional opportunities 
for frank and personal discussions of important subjects with the 
leading statesmen of China and Japan. Dr. Eliot soon sensed 
that China needed competent foreign advice to guide her rulers 
through this crisis of her history, and discussed this matter with 
the Revolutionary leaders at Nanking, and later on with President 
Yuan and the heads of the Government at Peking. Dr. Eliot cannot 
be accused of having any object in view, by an open and honest 
presentation of the facts as he found them, except the one of 
hnding SOME ROADS TOWARD PEACE. Dr. Eliot makes 
several references to the problem of Advisers, which are 
herewith reproduced in full:— 
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The Imperial Maritime Customs Service 


“At Shanghai I had the best possible opportunities to 
appreciate the great service which Sir Robert Hart rendered t 
China in organizing and carrying on for more than a generation 
the Imperial Maritime Customs Service. ‘his great Service not 
only collected the customs, and applied the receipts to the payment 
of the interest on and the reduction of Chinese public loans, but 
also carried on the lighthouse and day-mark service for the 
coasts and rivers of China, and planned and executed many 
important conservancy undertakings in and near the treaty ports. 


“At the same time, I came to understand why Chinese 
administrators are resentful toward the Customs Service, and use 
the Service as an illustration of the inexpediency of committing 
Chinese affairs to foreign executive officers, no matter how 
honest and competent they may be. ‘The Republican officials 
to-day point out that the Imperial Customs Service in more than 
forty years has not trained a single competent Chinese official for 
service in any high office under the present Government. ‘T hey 
point out that Sir Robert Hart never gave a Chinese any buta 
very subordinate position in his great Service, all the high and 
medium posts being filled with foreigners. ‘They remember, too. 
that the receipts from customs have been, and must be, appro- 
priated under existing treaties to pay the interest on loans which 
China was forced to make in order to pay to Western powers 
war expenses and indemnities. 

“The Republican officials had another reason for hesitating to 
employ foreign advisers in the many departments of | the 
government where their services would be convenient, if not 
indispensable. They cited numerous instances in which the 
Chinese government has selected and employed foreigners who 
have turned out to be unworthy and unsuccessful; and they 
averred that Chinese administrators are seldoin competent to 
select the right kind of foreign advisers, being often unable to 
discriminate between the good and the bad, either on personal 
interviews or by inquiry into the careers of the candidates, 
They allege an inability to understand Westerners analogous to 
the supposed incapacity of Westerners to comprehend Chinese 
manners, ethics, and modes of reasoning. They object also to 
accepting foreign advisers on the nomination of foreign govern- 
ments, because of the jealousies and prepossessions which such 
nominees are wont to represent.” 
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"The members of the Cabinet with whom I talked admitted 
frankly that they were unable to man their own departments with 
competent Chinese. They admitted that the only way to get the 
work of the government properly done during the next ten years 
was to employ a considerable number of foreign experts; but 
almost in the same breath they would say that they could not 
venture to recommend that foreign experts should be employed 
immediately in their own bureaus, lest this action should give 
offense to their constituencies, the secret societies which had 
organized the revolution. They also urged that the experience 
of the Chinese had been very unfortunate with experts recom- 
mended to the Manchu government by Western governments, 
that many persons so recommended had proved not to be experts 
in their several lines and not to be trustworthy, and that the 
experts so appointed had continued to serve the foreign govern- 
ments or foreign corporations to whom they owed their appoint- 
ments rather than the Chinese government, in whose pay they 
were. They maintained that these objections held against 
foreign experts employed in industrial and transportation enter- 
prises in China as well as against experts employed by the 
Chinese government. They maintained that foreign experts 
ought to be employed by the Chinese government itself without 
the intervention of any foreign government, and should be 
wholly devoted to the service of China; but they added that they 
did not know how to find such experts. They alleged that 
even Chinese gentlemen educated in Europe or America could 
not judge the character and capacity of a European or an 
American by his aspect and speech, and that they were not in 
position to conduct themselves careful inquiries into the antece- 
dents of experts proposed for Chinese employment. These views 
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“Ty this end of successful borrowing on reasonable terms, 
two micusures are essential, (1) the central government must 
obiain by methods of taxation that have approved themselves to 
\Western scholars and statesmen a sure and ample income, (2) 
this income must be expended honestly and effectively on objects 
and in methods which have proved themselves in Western 
governmental administration. The pressing problem then is— 
how can these two measures be put into effect with due regard 
ty) the honor and future independence of China? It is not 
reasonable to expect that the existing Chinese official class can 
furnish men competent to set up a new system of taxation, 
collect a stable revenue, and then spend that revenue effectively 
in the ways which have proved to be good in European and 
American experience. Foreign advisers must obviously be pro- 
cured, and given authority enough to convince Western capitalists 
and governments that an adequate national income is to be 
secured, and that itis to be spent in a modern, scientific way. 
Having learnt that the Provisional Republican Government felt 
ereat difhculty, first, in selecting foreigners by its own unaided 
action, and secondly, in accepting them on the nomination of 
foreign governments, | suggested that the Trustees of the 
Carnegie Indowment for International Peace constitute a body 
competent to nominate to the Chinese Government advisers on 
niany subjects; because it is a permanent, impartial, disinterested, 
aid respected organization, which, though composed exclusively 
uf Americans, has a broad acquaintance with scholars and experts 
of all nationalities. At the close of a long conversation, Colonel 
Tsai asked leave to translate into Chinese a memorandum I had 
with me in which the above points were concisely stated. He 
translated it on the spot, and assured me that he would bring it 
tu the attention of the Premier and the President.” 


“On the next day at a luncheon given by the Prime Minister 
lu ne and many members of the President's Cabinet, I had long 
conversations with Mr. Tong and other secretaries, mainly on 
the governmental and educational affairs of the Republic; and 
atier the luncheon the Premier took me to an interview with 
President Yuan Shih-kai, the only other person present being 
Colonel Tsai, the President's interpreter. At this interview the 
conversation related exclusively to the difficulties under which 
the Repubhe was laboring, and to the best methods of procuring 
lureign advisers, Mr. Tong remaining silent during the whole 
conversation. The difficulties about the employment of foreign 
advisers were of two sorts. On the Chinese side, it appeared 
that China had had in times past many unfortunate experiences 
il endeavoring to employ foreign experts, and that the experts 
selected by foreign governments were very apt to put the interest 
ol their own governments and people before Chinese interests. 
lt was made clear that China needed the services of many foreign 
experts, but that they must be experts who were primarily 
scrvants of the Chinese government, and not of their respective 
nationalities. I conveyed to the President my suggestion that the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace could be of service 
‘0 his government in regard to the selection of experts. This 
interview with the President was conducted with no more 
ceremony than obtains at the White House, Washington, and 
with the same kind of courtesy.” 


The Selection of Foreign Experts 


~— A tew days later, when I had returned to Tientsin, I wrote a 
cp o Mr. Tong Shao Yi in which I stated at length the method 
f avoiding all these difficulties concerning the employment of 
Tree experts by the Chinese Government, through resort to the 
* sai of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace as 
: re da and permanent body competent to select foreign 
“ong tor service under the government of China. This 
office M : delivered by messenger to Mr. Tong Shao Yi at his 
th Cah; eking ; but"a few weeks later Mr. Tong retired from 
¢ Cabinet and left Peking. 
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“On hearing in July that Dr. George Ernest Morrison had 
been appointed Adviser on Foreign Affairs to President Yuan 
Shih-kai, I sent him a copy of my letter to Mr. Tong Shao Yi; 
and in the following January Colonel Tsai sent me through 
Minister Calhoun and the State Department, Washington, a 
cablegram requesting on behalf of the President that the Trustees 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace nominate 
an American professor well qualified in constitutional law and 
possessing a special knowledge of the French Constitution as an 
adviser to be attached to the Chinese committee entrusted with 
drafting China’s republican constitution. The favorable action 
of the Trustees on this request was recorded some months ago in 
the minutes of meetings of the Trustees of the Endowment and 
of the Executive Committee. The Professor selected, Professor 
Frank Johnson Goodnow of Columbia University, reached 
Peking early in April, 1913. 


* There can be no doubt that within the last twenty-five years, 
among her widespread people possessing little means of corn- 
munication, China has developed in her educated class an intense 
feeling of nationality. The revolution has proved that this 
sentiment of the educated class is capable of being communicated 
to millions of the uneducated, and, indeed, has been. The 
Chinese have now a ful! sense of Oriental nationalism, as 
distinguished from Occidental. They have been roused by the 
sight of another Oriental race suddenly developing a tremendous 
force in the international world, and asserting its right to control 
by force Oriental regions which did not originally belongto it. In 
short, they have had before them the example of Japan. That 
example has stirred deeply all the Oriental peoples; and it is 
impossible to say now how far that influence will extend.”’ 

Dr. Eliot fully substantiates the facts which Mr. Ohland THe 
Far EASTERN REvIEW presented in IgIi and again gives to the 
world the innermost thoughts of intelligent Chinese on the ques- 
tion of Advisers. The Chinese had learned by experience that 
foreign advisers selected by foreign Governments or recommended 
by private Corporations were very apt to put the interest of their 
own Government, or the corporation responsible for their appoint- 
ments, Lefore the interest of China: Since the time when 
President Eliot discussed this question in 1912 with President 
Yuan, how many Advisers have been engaged by the Chinese 
Government, as the result of pressure from foreign Governments ? 
Is it not apparent that Advisers so selected must necessarily set 
the interests of their own country above those of the Government 
which pays them their salary? Is it unnatural for the Chinese 
Government to refrain from availing itself of the advice of such 
advisers? The position of official Adviser to any department of the 
Chinese Government can be obtained under pressure by any strong 
foreign Government, for one of its nationals, but there is no power 
on earth that can compel the Chinese to confide in or act on the 
advice of one thusforcedonthem. They accept the inevitable, and 
duly pay the required salary, but the Adviser's usefulness is nil. Of 
what use then is such an Adviser to either party? He cannot ad- 
vance the interest of his own country, or contribute to the welfare 
of China as the Chinese refrain from consulting him. In obligation 
however to those responsible for placing him there, he must retain the 
position, and draw a large salary, with the full knowledge that the 
Chinese resent his presence, but cannot or dare not discharge 
him. The result is, although well provided with Advisers, China 
is in the position that she cannot rely on the judgment or counsel 
of those whose first obligation is to their own country instead of 
the one who pays them a salary. Can any Adviser whose 
own Government advocates a policy tending to the impairment of 
China’s administrative independence, give conscientious counsel to 
China, without proving disloyal to his cwn Government? In this 
great crisis in China’s history can her Government expect impartial! 
advice from advisers whose countries are engaged in a war 
which has been extended to Chinese territory? 

The first duty of an honorable Adviser is to place China’s 
interests above all else, he must be primarily a servant of the 
Chinese Government and sympathetically and whole-heartedly 
espouse its cause, to the exclusion of all others. Like Denison 
in Japan, Stevens in Korea and Stroebel in Siam, he must work 
quietly and unostentatiously for the Government which relies 
on his honest and disinterested counsel. 

G. B. R. 
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STATUS OF THE CHINESE NATIONAL RAILWAY 
CORPORATION 


REPORT SUBMITTED TO THE DirEcToR GENERAL BY THE TECHNICAL SECRETARY, DECEMBER, IQI2. 


FOREWORD : 


So much misinformation has found its way into print concerning Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s railway program: 
his honesty of purpose has been so virulently attacked and the characters of all connected with him have bee) 
so persistently maligned by certain foreigners uninformed of his real motives, that I feel in honor bound to make 
public and at the same time invite the attention of the authorities at Peking to the exact conception held 
by myself concerning the legal position of the Chinese National Railway Corporation, and its true relation to 
the Central Government. The following confidential report on The Status of the Chinese National Railway 
Corporation submitted after a thorough study and analysis of the various legal roads open for its usefulness, 
was approved of and accepted by Dr. Sun and his associates as the basis of their future work. 


When I joined Dr. Sun as Technical Secretary or Adviser to his organization, I soon realized that the 
scheme possessed potentialities diametrically opposed to the principles of a representative or republican form of 
government, and insteaa followed the old Manchu autocratic custom of conferring vast powers on some favorite 
oficial, regardless ot the higher interests of the country, and without proper safeguards against his dishonesty. 

In other words, the appointment of Dr. Sun Yat-sen to control the financin g and construction of all the 
future railways of China, and the power to employ the national credit at his discretion, could be construed by 
the unsympathetic as the most stupendous piece of political ‘‘ graft ’’ ever recorded in history. In fact Dr. Sun 
held a very vague idea as to his exact position and inclined to the belief that he had been granted a personal 
“monopoly of all future railway concessions, and the way was honestly open for the accumulation of an immense 
fortune for himself and his associates through the sale of these privileges to foreign capitalists. I perceived 
that sooner or later the scheme would have to be exposed as a gigantic political job, and determined to resign 
the position, if I found it impossible to find some honorable solution to the problems presented, and so 
save President Yuan and Dr. Sun from the ridicule which would follow its inevitable denouncement. I am 
compelled to bear witness, that as soon as Dr. Sun and his associates grasped and assimilated the finer points 
involved, and clearly understood their exact legal relation to the President, and their duty to their country, their 
patriotism rose superior to personal considerations, and they unanimously agreed to my arguments, abandoned 
the idea of a private corporation, and determined to work in harmony with the President as a loyal and faithful 
oficial Commission, and to exert their utmost strength to bring the Central Government into harmonious 
relations with the Provinces in the question of railways. 


My views on this matter adopted by Dr. Sun as the basis for his future program bear full! 
testimony to his patriotism and his loyalty at that time to the President, and had these ideas been rigidly 
followed out, the great Republic of China would have been more firmly established to-day, with Peking and the 
Provinces in full harmonious accord through a mutual respect and recognition of each other’s rights and 
responsibilities. It 1s not too late to mend these matters. 


Unless the Provinces are ultimately permitted to co-operate in the construction of, and to participate in 
the profits of railways within their own borders, the time will come when the resources of the Central Govern- 
ment will be inadequate to act as the security or guarantee for railway loans. It may be said, that this point has 
already been reached. ‘The foreign Powers have refused to permit the Chinese Government to exercise its 
sovereign right to devise its own national railway scheme, and are determined to continue to compel compliance 
with their demands for railway concessions for their own political profit and that China shall pay the bills. 


At the present time China is actually compromised under foreign loan agreements to the constructivou 
of approximately 8,000 miles of railways. The funds for construction have still to be raised abroad as Chinese 
Government Loans. This means that the Government will be compelled to borrow the enormous sum 0! 
$400,000,000 gold in the markets of Europe as soon as conditions justify the issues. These loans will be 
secured on the physical property and earnings of the lines with the guarantee of the general revenues and good 
faith of the Chinese Government. 

In the present state of the finances it is clear that the surplus revenues of the Central Government are 
woefully inadequate to meet any great deficiency in the earnings of the proposed new railways:e It follows as a 
natural consequence, that if the lines do not pay in the first few years, and if the treasury fails to meet the 
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deficit, the lines will have to be taken over and managed by the Bondholders, or to avert this foreign control, the 
Central Government will be compelled to lay forcible hands on Provincial and Municipal revenues to make up 
the deficiency in the Central treasury. This, in turn, is certain to create wide-spread discontent, and if the 
temper of the people has not undergone a radical change in the last two years, to open rebellion, to be 
suppressed again by the slaughter of thousands of innocent people whose only treason would be the defense of 
their provincial rights. 


The insane competition amongst the European Powers for railway concessions in China must soon be 
brought to an end, or China’s financial back will be broken, and her independence frittered away. Japan’s mad 
scramble for railway privileges and loans in China is remarkable at this time, considering her inability to 
fnance the lines herself, and the improbability of being able to obtain assistance from the European markets. 
It stands to reason that the British and French investors will be in no mood to finance Japanese or Russian 
ralwavs in China for years to come, as they have their own loan obligations to take care of as soon as 
conditions permit them to again turn their attention to China. The cupidity of the Powers has created a situation 
where it will be impossible to carry out their schemes, for it seems plausible to believe that the European 
markets will not be abie to absorb $400,000,000 gold of Chinese railway bonds in the next decade, except at 
terms which China cannot entertain. It is natural to infer that if these schemes are carried out at all, they 
will have to be financed in small instalments by British and French interests, and unless Germany, 
Russia and Japan can furnish their own funds there will be little chance of their lines being constructed. It is 
also apparent that owing to the impoverished condition of the treasury the collateral security or guarantee of the 
Central Government, is inadequate for the entire 8.000 miles. This guarantee may be acceptable for the trst 
few loan issues, but as the loans increase, the value of the guarantee will diminish, and the terms will have to be 
higher or the loan will fail. There are one or two ways still open for China to save herself. Unless a 
proper program is outlined and adhered to, a clear path has been opened for the future foreign control of 
China’s railways. 


On the other hand there are many unpledged Provincial and Municipal revenues which could be allocated 
for the initial security to railway loans, revenues which are outside the jurisdiction of the Central Government 
and cannot be interfered with without provoking internal disorders. The following recommendations to Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen as to the harmonious co-operation of the Central and Provincial authorities still hold good, and with some 
modifications can yet be applied to improve the situation. . The creation of an independent government railway 
commission to act as the holding company and mediator between the Central and Provincial Governments so that 
both sides will equally share the burdens and responsibility and participate in the profits, is one of the roads out 
ofthe dilemma. If the present program of construction is followed out, and the 8,000 miles of railways already 
contracted for are financed and constructed within the next decade, there will have to be some visible increase in 
the surplus revenues of the Central Government, to admit of the successful flotation of the loans; or, if the loans 
are floated aud the railways fail to earn their fixed charges, and the Government is called upon to make good the 
dehcit from an already depleted treasury, it will have to forcibly seize upon the Provincial or Municipal revenues 
as the only way to prevent foreign control. This in turn means internal discord and strife. 


The reasons fer the failure to apply this principle to Dr. Sun’s scheme at the outset was due to the 
diticultv at that time to bring the turbulent Provincial authorities into line. These difficulties do not exist to-day, 
aid the Government eould readily and amicably arrange a satisfactory basis of co-operation The second reason 
lor the failure to apply the scheme, is traceable to the great opposition of foreign interests who desire to control 
and dictate China’s financial affairs, and who stubbornly oppose any relaxation of the prerogatives of the Central 
Government that might establish the right of the Provinces to a voice in their own affairs. In their inflexible ad- 
herence to certain financial principles, the foreign official financial institutions backed by the full weight of their 
respective Governments, have viewed with stern disfavor any direct provincial or municipal loan in China, whereby 
independent financiers might break through the ringed fence of monopoly and create terms opposed to their ideas 
of financial supervision and ultimate financial control. Only by supporting a strong autocratic and centralized 
government at Peking, having absolute control over the credit of provinces and cities, can the monopoly be upheld 
and the ‘‘ indispensable ’’ terms perpetuated. To this determination to maintain at all hazards the centralization 
ot power at Peking for the facilitation of forging the chains on China’s independence, is traceable the gradual 
(isappearance of those republican principles created by the overthrow of the Manchus, and the recrudescence of 
autocratic methods having for their ultimate purpose the strangling of free institutions and the right of 
the people to a voice in their own affairs. And the perplexed, harassed, trusting and inexperienced rulers at 
Peking, attracted by the lure of gold, are enmeshed and vainly struggling in the web of political finance, from 
which there is no escape. 


| China cannot undertake the financing of any new railways as matters now stand, at least until the 
present trunk lines contracted for are completed. She has been squeezed dry. The financial markets would 


reject the negotiations for further loans, until their own schemes have been successfully carried through. There 
are roads of safety open to China, if she will follow them. 


G. BL. R. 
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To the 
Director General 
Chinese National Railway Corporation, 
Shanghai 


When President Yuan Shih-kai signed the special Mandate 
in September last, authorizing E,x-President Sun Yat-sen to 
organize a Central Railway Company, and to finance and 
construct railways throughout the country, he also decreed that the 
sum of Tls. 30,000 per month be appropriated from the revenues 
of the Railway Board, to defray the necessary expenses of this 
office. The relation of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and his organization to 
the Central Government, is therefore in the nature of a 
commission, appointed by, and deriving its powers and finances 
from the Government, acting in harmony with, but independently 
of the Ministry of Posts and Communications. 

Dr. Sun established offices at Shanghai, and surrounded 
himself with a staff of assistants, whose salaries were paid from 
the Government appropriation. Up to this point, the character 
of a government commission was duly followed, but on opening 
the offices in Shanghai, the organization was styled The Chinese 
National Railway Corporation. As no Articles of Association 
had been drawn up, no shares subscribed for, or any moneys paid 
in, it is evident that as a Corporation it had no legal commercia] 
existence. 

The powers conferred by the Presidential Mandate, being tco 
indefinite to admit of successful] negotiations with capitalists for 
the financing of Chinese Railways, it was decided that a charter 
amplifying and defining these powers be drawn up and submitted 
to the President and National Assembly for approval. 

The proposed charter grants to the Chinese National Railway 
Corporation certain broad and well defined rights for the financing 
and construction of future railways in China, amongst which 1s 
the right to build lines by the proceeds of a government loan or 
guarantee of bonds, subject to the approval of the National 
Assembly. 

The granting of the Charter implies the existence of a 
Corporation, which is misleading, as the Corporation exzsts in 
name only. ‘The question naturally arises; if the National 
Assembly and the President concede a Charter to a Commercial 
Corporation which does not exist, will it remain legal and bind- 
ing? Is it legal or proper for the National Assembly and the 
President to grant such wide powers to a corporation whose 
Articles of Association have not yet been drawn up, and whose 
future directors and shareholders are unknown to the Govern- 
ment? What guarantee has the Government that the control of 
the Corporation will remain in Chinese hands, and how far will 
the Corporation be permitted to invite foreign subscriptions to its 
shares? It goes without saying if the National Assembly grants 
a Charter to a Chinese National Railway Corporation, that body 
must exist in a corporate form, with a share capital, subscribed 
and paid up, a Board of Directors, and Articles of Association 
duly registered according to Chinese law. Is it legal to confer 
such powers on a Commission which derives its financial support 
from the Government, or is it possible for such a Commission to 
delegate these powers to a stock corporation and capitalize the 
power conferred on it by the Central Government? It appears 
to me that there is a very important legal point involved which 
may arise at any time to threaten the legality and invalidate any 
negotiations which the present Commission may enter into for the 
financing cr constructing of railways. This point is so important, 
that 1 believe it my duty to point out the contingencies which may 
arise in the future, unless some solution to the problem is found. 

I accept as a fundamental fact, that Dr. Sun Yat-sen is 
animated solely by a patriotic desire to benefit his country, and 
that he has no idea of capitalizing his patriotism or accepting 
payment for his past services to the Republic, by a monopoly of 
railway franchises or concessions. In the event of any disaster 
to President Yuan, he would without doubt be called upon to 
preside temporarily at least over the destinies of his country. The 
natural evolution of politics in the new Republic will demand Dr. 
Sun as a candidate for the Presidency, in which event there is a 
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possibility of his election. Bearing this in mind, it is well to care. 
fully analyze the situation arising from the President’s Mandate 
conferring on Dr. Sun the power to form a Central Railway 
company, and what it may lead to unless a careful program js 
prepared and carried out. We must assume that only the highest 
patriotic motives influence Dr. Sun in accepting the commission 
entrusted to him, and that his first idea is the welfare and 
progress of China. 

When I was invited to join this office as Technical Secretary, | 
had formed the idea from the few conversations with Doctor Sun. 
that he hoped to finance and construct the lines of his proposed 
system by the sale of franchises, granting to foreign corporations 
the right to finance, construct and operate the lines for a term of 
years, after which they would revert to the government either by 
purchase or right, or under terms to be agreed upon with the 
financial syndicates. J] accepted the viewpoint that Dr. Sun 
stood in the position of a man who had secured a monopoly of 
railway franchises from the government which he was at liberty 
to negotiate abroad on the terms most favorable to himself and 
China, deriving a legitimate profit from the result of . these 
negotiations. 

It was with this view in mind that I pointed cut to Dr. Sun. 
that before foreign capitalists could be induced to finance a 
franchise in China, certain essential laws would have to be 
enacted at once. A National Railway Law and Regulations 
would have to be passed; the relation between the Provinces and 
the Central Government would have to be clearly defined in 
regard to their respective control over railways and inter-provin- 
cial commerce, and incorporated into the constitution of the 
country; the right of eminent domain would have to be enacted 
into a law, and its observance made compulsory by the Provincial 
Governments, and the Central Government would have to guaran- 
tee the lines against destruction by the people, or in other words 
provide ample police protection, before foreign investors would 
risk their money in operating a railway under their own control in 
China. Dr. Sun seemed to think that these obstacles could be 
readily surmounted, and that a National Railwey Law would be 
drawn up. | 

Having in view this phase of the situation, in which the 
various projects could be built and operated by foreign companies 
under an out and out franchise, and that the profits of the 
company would arise from the sale of these rizhts, either by a 
lump cash sum or participation in the shares, I readily con- 
curred in the idea. of styling the Commission as the Chinese 
National Railway Corporation. For as I believed, it would be 
better to have a stock corporation organized for the proper 
manipulation of the business. 

It was also with this idea in mind, that Mr. Donald and 
myself suggested the necessity of a charter for the company 
that would amplify and define its powers, and permit it full scope 
to operate without fear of future governmental interference, 
except in certain specific instances. In all this, I believe, we have 
taken the proper course. 

I would like to point out, however, that there has been a 
radical change of sentiment concerning the advisability of 
constructing the lines under the terms of a franchise. This 
indicates that the people of China are not yet ready for the 
introduction of foreign capital for the purpose of constructing 
railways or other industries along the lines suggested, and the 
opposition to such a scheme would be so great as to render Il 
impracticable. So in addition to the many essential Jaws an¢ 
regulations necessary for the protection of the foreign investor, 
pending a change of sentiment throughout the country, the hostile 
attitude of the Chinese people, makes the financing and construction 
of railways under a franchise absolutely impracticable and 
impossible of realization. 

If we admit there is no hope of constructing railways under 
a franchise, then we must relinquish the idea of conducting the 
affairs of Dr. Sun’s Commission as a Corporation, and the 
necessity of a Charter is nullified. This conclusion has been 
forced on me after a careful consideration of the question as to 
how the lines can be successfully financed. I pointed out over @ 
month ago that we were losing time speculating on schemes te 
finance the lines, as we would have to be guided by the attitude 
of the financiers, and it was necessary to ascertain just where 
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they stood on the proposition, and what terms, if any, they would 
consider as a basis for negotiation. We are still ignorant of this 
point, but as China is not prepared to surrender franchises to 
foreign capitalists, the question becomes somewhat simplified, and 
enables us to tread on firmer ground. If we eliminate construc- 
tion by franchise, it leaves three alternate methods of financing, 
and to preserve the character or fiction of the Corporation we will 
consider the method that will tend to strengthen that presump- 
tion. 


As a Corporation operating under a Charter from the Govern- 


ment, the logical procedure would be to file Articles of Associa- 
tion, publish a Prospectus and invite subscriptions to shares in the 
Corporation, so as to give it a legal commercial standing. The 
assets are the rights to construct the necessary railways, which 
can be capitalized at a low figure, with the central corporation as 
4 holding company for the various lines to be built. Let us 
assume that we form a Chinese National Railway Corporation, 
with a capital of say $10,000,C00 gold divided into 100,000 shares 
of $100 each. As Dr. Sun Yat-sen personally holds the 
Presidential Mandate and powers, he has the undoubted right to 
allot these shares as he sees fit. Let us assume that he retains 
$5,000,000 in shares for himself or his associates and invites 
other Chinese officials or capitalists to subscribe to the balance at 
their par value, thus raising the necessary funds for the 
prosecution of the many preliminary studies connected with the 
promotion of any of his separate projects. Let us further 
assume, that after necessary preliminary surveys and reports cn a 
certain line have been concluded, that a subsidiary company is 
organized to construct the line, in which the holding company 
either surrenders the charter for a fixed sum in advance, or 
transfers its rights for a certain percentage of the shares, profits or 
otherwise. 

Let us assume that a certain amount of Chinese capital is 
secured in this way, and construction work commenced, and then 
the company turns to the foreign banks to float an issue of bonds 
for the further construction of the line. Up to this point it 1s all 
clear sailing, but experience tells us that when a private Chinese 
industrial company endeavours to float a loan or an issue of 
bonds in the foreign markets, it is almost impossible unless the 
bondholders are assured control of the property. This the 
Chinese have not been disposed to grant in the past, and therefore 
no foreign loans have been made to private companies. 
Pending the establishment of a proper code of laws which will 
permit foreign bondholders to enter into possession of the 
property in case of default, there 1s little hope that this condition 
canbe changed. In other words, it is impossible for a Chinese 
railway companv to float its bonds in the foreign market uz/ess 
guaranteed by the Central Government. There may be some 
foreign banks who might entertain the proposition to underwrite 
the bonds for the construction of a railway for the Chinese 
National Railway Corporation. In such a case, China would lose 
more than she would gain. Unless the Corporation has sufficient 
Chinese capital to make a good start with, the entire cost of 
creating the property would fall on the bondholders, and 
the underwriting banks would demand excessive and onerous 
terms, and a large percentage of the common shares as an 
inducement to market the bonds, in addition to supervision over 
accounts, employment of foreign engineer and traffic manager, 
and representation on the Board of Directors. It is remotely 
possible that some syndicate of bankers would undertake to finance 
the construction of a line secured by the bonds of a duly chartered 
and registered Chinese Railway Corporation, but it is also obvious 
that in such a case, the latter would have to relinquish control, 
and concede at least one half the shares to the foreign syndicate. 
While it might be justifiable under certain conditions, yet I firmly 
believe that such a deal would not be favorable to China, and would 
most certainly lead to internal trouble and ultimate cancellation 
ot the Charter. Therefore the price is too high for what may be 
obtained readily on cheaper and more lenient terms. 

If the bonds of a private Chinese Railway Company could be 
marketed abroad, it is obvious that the Chekiang, Kwangtung, 
Fukien, Anhui and Kiangsi Railway Companies would have long 
ago been successful in negotiating a construction loan. ‘These 
Provincial lines already have some miles of line built and in 
Operation, and therefore have some tangible security for an issue 
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of bonds. 
tung lines. 

We must also remember the position of the Central Govern- 
ment on the question of Provincial loans. The Government has 
steadily refused to acknowledge the right of the Provinces to 
contract foreign railways loans, and as a consequence foreign 
financiers refuse to entertain overtures from the Provinces. For at 
least three years the Anhui, Kiangsi, Lotung, and Fukien railway 
companies have been hawking a loan around the commercial and 
financial firms of Shanghai, well knowing that the Central Govern- 
ment’s prohibition rendered the negotiations abortive. Financiers 
have been willing to accept the Provincial guarantees to railway 
bonds, providing that the Central Government gave its indorse- 
ment or super-guarantee. The Central Government has maintain ~ 
ed the position that it would not extend its credit to the 
Provinces without control of the railways, and as the Provinces 
could rot or would not accede to this, a deadlock has been 
created. I believe then, that although there is a remote possibility 
of floating the bonds of a Chinese Railway Company, the terms 


Especially is this so with the Chekiang and Kwang- 


would be such that the immediate benefits would go to 
the foreign bondholders and the bankers underwriting 
the bonds, and as they would insist on_ control 


and representation on the Directorate, the profits which other- 
wise might be expected to accrue to shareholders would probably 
be diverted to betterments of the line, and other expenses, for as 
long a period as possible. 


The above assumption is based on what might be termed a 
joint Chinese and Foreign stock company, in which the Chinese 
provide the franchise, and the Foreigners the money. To raise 
the funds by an issue of bonds, the Chinese company must 
surrender a large percentage of the common shares, probably 


one haif, and accept about 80 to 85% for the bonds, or perhaps 


less. In other words, to obtain the financing of a railway for 
the Chinese National Railway Corporation, the latter would have 
to admit foreigners to an equal share in the ownership of the 
line, and divide the profits with them. If the Government can 
negotiate a loan at go to 95 at 5% for the construction of 
railways which remain under Chinese control, or obtain the same 
result by guaranteeing the bonds of a private or provincial 
Chinese railway company, is it wise to surrender these advantages 
by financing the lines in the manner outlined? Aside from the 
fact that the scheme is almost impracticable, and that few, if any, 
foreign syndicates would entertain the proposition, it is doubtful 
whether the present sentiment of the Chinese people would favor 
such a solution. So, if we eliminate the possibility of financing 
the lines by the sale of franchises, and admit the difficulties 
surrounding the flotation of a bond issue by a private Chinese 
railway company, we are compelled to fall back on the only 
two remaining lines of action open to the Commission. These 
facts must be carefully weighed and considered, for if we once 
accept their soundness, it follows as a natural sequence that the 
powers of Dr. Sun will have to be limited to the functions of a 
Government Commission. The only other avenues open for the 
financing and construction of railways are by a direct govern- 
ment loan or by a government guarantee on the bonds of a 
private or semi official organization, or by the super-guarantee of 
the Central Government to the bonds of a Provincial or Muni- 
cipal Government. 


As we must accept the fundamenta! principle that Dr. Sun 
is inspired by the loftiest motives, and is not seeking personal gain, 
it is of course impossible to suppose that a government loan can 
be floated for the construction of a railway, to remain under Dr. 
Sun’s private control or the control of his company. Therefore 
if it should be necessary to construct any of Dr. Sun’s lines 
under the provisions of a Government loan, the line must be 
immediately turned over to the Government. As the Director 
General of a chartered commercial corporation, Dr. Sun could 
not legaliy enter into negotiations involving a government loan, 
even though it was so specified in the Charter, without special 
authorization to do so in each and every instance, and then only 
as the agent or intermediary for the Government. Let us assume 
that the Charter of the so-called Corporation concedes the right 
to negotiate a government loan for the construction of a railway, 
it is clear that Dr. Sun could not commit the Government to any 
such step without special sanction beforehand, and the final 
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terms of the loan subjected to confirmation by the National 
Assembly. In other words, it would be impossible for Dr. Sun 
as Director-General of a private Corporation to initiate negotia- 
tions for a Government loan for the construction of a railway, 
except as a special agent of the government, acting under certain 
well defined instructions. 

If we admit the point, that Dr. Sun cannot negotiate a 
foreign railway loan on his own initiative, or that if Government 
sanction is given that the line thus financed, must come 1m- 
mediately under government jurisdiction, we must also accept 
the point that Dr. Sun is in reality a Special Commissioner of 
the Central Government, delegated to conduct such negotiations, 
subject to its instructions and approval. If we also admit the 
point that a government loan may become necessary to provide 
funds for the construction of certain of the lines suggested by 
Dr. Sun, the question naturally arises, how can it be carried out 
by Dr. Sun without recognizing the points already outlined? The 
natural and obvious answer is, that if a government loan Is 
necessary, the negotiations should be conducted by the Govern- 
ment direct, dispensing with the services of Dr. Sun. 

Under normal political conditions this would be the correct 
position to assume, but the conditions surrounding the financing 
and construction of railways in China, are extraordinary, and 
find no parallel in other countries. I am therefore of the opinion 
that the Central Government can profitably utilize the services of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, in the future negotiation of railway loans, to 
establish a new and more favorable set of terms, and create a 
new precedent. 

The history of past railway loans to China 1s more or less 
familiar, as is also the hard up-hill hght that China has made to 
secure the most favorable terms, and establish her right to 
expend the funds without supervision. The history of these 
negotiations is sufficient evidence of the hold certain financial 
institutions exercise over China’s railway loans. By a com- 
bination of circumstances, China was compelled to confine the 
negotiations for railway loans to certain approved foreign financial 
institutions, indicated by their respective governments as having 
a monopoly of official support. It must also be kept in mind 
that all railways in China constructed by foreign loans, were the 
outcome of direct concessions extracted from China in the years 
1897 to 1900, when China was ignorant of their value. Political 
pressure secured these concessions for the foreign financial 
institutions, and foreign Governments exercised their power to 
maintain a clear field for the favored corporations. Thus China 
has been compelled to restrict her past railway loan negotiations 
to a very limited circle of financiers, and the latter, free from the 
menace of competition, exacted their own terms. China has 
however secured more and more favorabie terms in each succeed- 
ing transaction, until in the Hukwang Agreement, the limit of 
concessions on the part of the financiers seems to have been 
reached. 

There are still some objectionable features in foreign railway 
loan agreements, and in my opinion China should continue to 
hold out for the elimination of all unnecessary clauses, until a 
railway loan is recognized and accepted as a purely financial prop- 
osition, without the 
freedom of action inany way, ‘The loan should be secured on 
the physical property and earnings of the line, covered by a 
guarantee of the general revenue and good faith of the govern- 
ment. 

Especially is it important that all references to the purchas- 
ing of materials be omitted, and China be permitted to purchase 
supplies in the cheapest market. Also that the customary five 
per cent purchasing commission to the banks be abolished in all 
future loans. This purchasing commission is 1n reality an extra 
bonus to the underwriting banks, for which they give no adequate 
service in return, and which might be more advantageously 
expressed in an extra point or half point commission. We may 
take the case of the Hukwang Loan as an example. The 
ultimate cost of the line will approximate say $60,000,000 gold 
of which at least $25,000,000 will be expended for the purchase 
of materials abroad, and on which the Banks will receive a 
“ Purchasing Commission’ of 5% or a total of $1,250,000 gold, 
and this notwithstanding all large tenders and purchases are to 
be made only by the order of and through the Chinese Managing 
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Director. This sum spread over a period of four years, will equal 
$312,500 gold per annum or say Tls. 500,000 which could be em- 
ployed in paying the interest on the loan. In other words the bonus 
to the Banks, expressed as Purchasing Commission, 1s roughly 
equivalent to 2% on the amount of the loan. As the Banks 
are now accustomed to this extra bonus they will desire the same 
terms in all future loans. Would it not be better to concede the 
underwriting banks an extra 4 or even I per cent commission 
in the flotation of the loan, and have them waive the 5% bonus. 
disguised as a purchasing commission? China would then be free 
to purchase her material’in the cheapest market, and by estab- 
lishing her own central purchasing department under control 
of the Director-General of Railways, she would save at least 
another 2% on the cost of materials purchased abroad. | 
consider this question as one of the few remaining points to be 
adjusted in China's favor in future railway loans. 

Now the point to be carefully considered is this: The agree- 
ment between the official banks known as the Sextuple Group, 
covers all government loans, and may therefore be extended to 
include the next railway loan. In such a case the Government 
may find it difficult to negotiate a new set of terms with the 
official groups. 

The creation of Dr. Sun’s railway office or Commission, 
however, offers a loop hole to avoid the necessity of dealing with 
the Sextuple group, and of negotiating a national railway loan 
with independent bankers who might be more inclined to accept 
new conditions. ‘The time is propitious for the establishment of 
new terms in railway loans. Heretofore ali lines constructed 
from the proceeds of a foreign loan, may aptly be termed 
‘concession ” roads, in which China had no other option than to 
deal with the recognized official groups. The signing of the Loan 
agreement for the Lanchow Extension of the Pienlo Railway with 
the Belgians, leaves the Sinpu concession (held by the British and 
Chinese Corporation), the Japanese extension to the Kirin Line, 
and the promise to Germany for the financing of the short sections 
between the Tientsin-Pukow and Peking-Hankow railways as the 
only other existing compromises, after which China will be 
liberated from the influence of the “concession” period and of 
compulsory dealing with the official groups. For the construc- 
tion of all other lines China is free to approach other financiers. 
A new era in railway construction has therefore commenced and 
China should exert every effort to secure the elimination of all 
unnecessary clauses to future railway Loan Agreements. 

I am also of the opinion that future railway loans should be 
secured on the physical property and revenue of the lines, with 
the guarantee of the general revenue of the country, and that no 
specific Provincial or other revenues should be allocated as 
additional or collateral guarantee. I am aware that the alloca- 
tion of Provincial revenues was made in response to public 
sentiment in order to avoid the hypothecation of the line itself, 
and its possible management by the bondholders in the event of 
default. After all, the allocation of this or that revenue, or the 
hypothecation of the line itself, amounts to the same thing, if the 
good faith of the Government is taken into consideration. The 
same reasons as were advanced to shift the security from the 
physical property of the line to a Provincial revenue, to avoid 
the possibility of a demand for foreclosure in the event of 
default, might also be applied to the provincial or other revenue 
with the same force and reason. In fact, the same question has 
lately arisen in connection with the control of the Salt Gabelle. 
The entire problem of security is solely a matter of good faith 
on the part of the Government, and now that an annual budget 
is to be drawn up, and revenues and expenditures accurately 
recorded, there should be no further necessity for the allocation of 
special revenues as a super-guarantee to a perfectly sound railway 
loan secured on the property and earnings of the line and covered 
by the general credit of the Government. The consequences of 
this policy are probably keenly felt by the new administration in 
its financial difficulties, as many productive sources of internal 
revenue are allocated to the service of sound railway loans, when 
they might have been profitably employed at this time, as security 
for necessary loans for the reorganization expenses of the 
government. 

I am therefore of the opinion that now is the time to initiate 
new railway loan terms, and I am furthermore convinced that 
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these terms could be more successfully arranged through the 
medium of Dr. Sun’s offices than through the regular channels 
at Peking. First because at Peking, these negotiations would 
have to be made through some financial intermediary who would 
expect the customary brokerage fee for his services, thus 
nullifying the advantages gained by the abolition of the 
purchasing commission. If a brokerage or promoter's fee or 
comniission is included, this could be returned to the government 
or form a fund for the maintenance of Dr. Sur’s office and 
staff. 

| believe that the best results would be secured by 
empowering a special deputy to proceed abroad, and open 
negotiations with independent bankers for the object of furnish- 
ing a railway loan based on _ these terms, and, when the 
preliminaries are settled, Dr. Sun could come in person, and with 
full powers from the government, sign the final papers in the 
nane of the Chinese National Railway Corporation. As _ the 
corperation is in reality only a Commission deriving its powers 
from the Government, and Dr. Sun as Director General of the 
Corporation is in reality representing the Government, I believe 
that much greater headway can be made, better terms secured, 
and the payment of all commissions avoided. This appears to 
me the only legitimate way in which Dr. Sun can engage in the 
negotiation of a government loan for the construction of any of 
his projected lines. As the various amendments to the Charter 
of the Corporation virtually annul its independence of action, 
and make the organization subsidiary to the government, the 
foregoing expression of Dr. Sun’s position, 1s in direct harmony 
with the spirit of the amended Charter. 

As I have outlined Dr. Sun’s relation to the Central Govern- 
iment in the question of government loans, there remains only 
one other scheme under which railways can be financed, and 
that is by the government guarantee of interest on the capital or 
bonds of a semi-official or private company. When capital is 
raised in this manner the transaction partakes of the character of 
a government loan, but subject to a somewhat higher rate of 
interest. The difference between a loan and a guarantee is that 
in the former the national credit is pledged unconditionally, 
and the lender need have little concern as to the character of 
the work for which it is used, unless the works are pledged 
as collateral security, while a government guarantee of interest 
on the bonds of a private or semi-offcial company, will not 
secure the acceptance of as low a rate of interest as a government 
loan. Although the Chinese government may be able to secure 
all the money it requires at five per cent interest, it may be 
necessary to offer a guaranteed interest of 52 to 6 per cent to 
market the bonds of a private or semi-official company. 
Therefore a government who can borrow money at a low rate 
of interest will find it more advantageous to do so, rather than 
pledge its credit indiscriminately in guarantees to privately 
controlled companies. The situation in China is however so 
complex and the construction of railways by a direct government 
loan surrounded by so many conditions, that the national 
guarantee of interest to the bonds of a sem1-official company, 
would appear to be one way to solve the problem of future 
railway finance, and Dr. Sun's corporation would then justify 
its existence as the instrument through which the line may be 
constructed. 

As the Chinese National Railway Corporation as at present 
constituted is in reality a Commission appointed by the govern- 
ment, the latter could not guarantee the bonds of this 
organization without creating great opposition throughout the 
country, for once the government credit is extended to the bonds 
ot Dr. Sun’s organization, the provincial and other companies 
will demand the same facilities. — 

Many provincial railway companies having the guarantee of 
the Provincial governments have unsuccessfully tried to secure this 
‘ssistance from the Central Government in the past, and if Dr. 
Sun’s Company is singled out as the sole beneficiary of the 
sovernment’s credit the other companies will have legitimate 
stounds for complaint. Owing to the present condition of 
China’s finances, and the difficulties attending the floating of 
any large loan for railway construction, I believe that a 
s°vernment guarantee of bonds is one solution of the problem, 
Providing always, that due care and discretion is observed in 
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extending this credit to such lines as will be most likely to 
meet the guarantee of interest from their earnings. It goes 
without saying that a loan for the construction of 1,000 miles 
of railways approximating $50,000,000 gold, would be difficult 
to float at the present time, at terms satisfactory to China. The 
same object could be secured however, without adding directly 
to the national debt, by a guarantee of interest on the bonds of 
a company controlling the rights to construct certain well 
seiected and profitable projects. Instead of binding the govern- 
ment to the construction of a single 1,000 mile trunk line, 
the initial sections of several trunk lines could be commenced, and 
pushed through to completion without any strain on the national 
finances. | 

Where such lines are within the jurisdiction of the 
Central Government the latter could utilize Dr. Sun's organiza- 
tion or semi-official company, as the operating company whose 
bonds would be guaranteed by the government. After the 
interest on the bonds and other fixed charges are met from the 
earnings, the surplus profits would revert to the government, 
minus a small percentage for the maintenance of Dr. Sun's 
central organization. In other words, the Chinese National 
Railway Corporation would be the instrument through which 
the Central Government could readily finance certain guaranteed 
railways without resorting to a direct loan, and at’*the same time 
retain all its powers, and receive all the profits. As a matter of 
fact the lines so constructed could remain under the actual 
control or administration of the Railway Board through duly 
appointed officials, while nominally the control would be vested 
in the Chinese National Railway Corporation. 

In this way the existence of Dr. Sun’s Commission as a 
corporation, could be justified and employed to the advantage of 
the Government. I am of the opinion however that there 1s still 
another line of activity open for the utilization of Dr. Sun’s 
organization in the advancement of China’s railway program, one 
which will harmonize the interests of the Central Government 
with the Provinces, and lead to a hearty co-operation of all 
concerned in the development of the country. | 

There are many private companies holding Provincial con- 
cessions recognized by the Central Government, but, owing to 
their inability to raise the requisite capital within the country, and 
the refusal of the Central Government to guarantee the bonds of 
these companies unless assured control of the line, and the 
disinclination of the companies to cede this last point, a deadlock 
has been created. which neither side seems inclined to break. 
Naturally so long as these conditions last, no advance can be 
made, and a solution to the question is therefore imperative for 
the general welfare of the country. 

Here is where the services of Dr. Sun and the semi-official 
Chinese National Railway Corporation can be utilized for the 
best interests of the entire country. | 

My idea is that the Chinese National Railway Corporation 
either as a government department or as a chartered company, 
under control of the government, should act as the operating 
company, for the issuance of bonds to construct the lines, under 
the guarantee of the provincial authorities and the indorsement 
or super-guarantee of the Central Government. After the line is 
built it would be operated under the joint control of the Provincial 
and Central authorities, working in conjunction with the Chinese 
National Railway Corporation. After the interest on the bonds and 
other fixed charges are annually provided from revenue, the prof- 
its of the line to be divided between the provincial and central gov- 
ernments, the Chinese National Railway Corporation as the 
operating company, retaining a small stipulated commission for the 
maintenance of its central office. 

As a concrete example let us assume the following con- 
ditions:—It is proposed to construct a railway line from 
Canton to Wuchow in the government of the Liang Kwang. 
It is impossible for the people to raise the necessary 
share capital locally, and although the Provincial authorities may 
be willing to guarantee a loan for construction, the Central 
Government refuses assent to this method, and, although foreign 
financiers would gladly advance the funds on the strength of the 
Central Government guarantee to the provincial loan, the latter 
still refuses to give its credit unless it 1s assured control. As 
neither side will cede, the much needed railway remains on paper, 
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the progress and development of the country is checked, and 
mutual distrust and discord is engendered, which bodes ill for 
internal peace. | 

Now my solution to the problem is this. Let the Chinese 
National Railway Corporation take over the scheme, and act as 
the operating company to facilitate negotiations for the financing 
and construction of the line. The Government of the Liang 
Kwang will guarantee the principal and interest of 54 per cent on 
the bonds of the Chinese National Railway Corporation. As this 
guarantee is inadequate for successful flotation the Government of 
the Republic of China will indorse the guarantee of the Liang 
Kwang Government. This insures a ready acceptance of the 
bonds at the most favorable terms. 

This seems to bea fair division of responsibility. 
now consider the other sides to the question. 

Naturally the foreign financial syndicate will require some 
guarantee that the funds will be properly expended and that the 
line will be construcied within certain specifications. To avoid 
all unnecessary and possibly obnoxious terms and conditions | 
believe that the safest course for the protection of both sides is to 
construct and equip the line under a fixed contract price per mile, 
with some highly reputable and competent foreign construction 
firm, who would give a bond for the faithful performance of the 
work within a specified time. Such a construction firm would 
also be willing to take their payment in the guaranteed bonds, 
and finance the lines as needed. ‘This would liberate China from 
any of the previous obnoxious clauses in loan agreements, save 
purchasing and other commissions, and insure the construction of 
the line within a reasonable figure. It will be remembered that 
4 British construction firm agreed to construct the Chinchow-Aigun 
line at a flat rate of $40,000 gold per mile, and it is evident that 
this figure provided for a fair profit. In other words, economical 
railways can be built in China on easy country at an average of 
$30,000 gold per mile, even under foreign supervision. If we 
assume that the guaranteed line from Canton to Wuchow 1s 
constructed under contract at a fixed rate, we have a definite idea 
of the exact cost, without fear of additional issues of bonds to 
make up for the possible errors or extravagance in loan construct- 
ed lincs. 

As the line is built, it is turned over to the Chinese National 
Railway Corporation for working. The operation of the line 
would be entrusted to a Board of three Directors, representing the 
Central Government, the Province and the Chinese Naticnal 
Railway Corporation. After the interest on the bonds, and the 
sinking fund had been set aside from revenues, the surplus 
profits, if any, would be divided equally between the Central and 
the Provincial Governments, minus a certain percentage or fixed 
sum to be mutually agreed upon for the services of the Chinese 
National Railway Corporation as the nominal operating or holding 
Company. 

The adoption of the above method would be equitable to all 
parties and remove certain obstacles to China’s railway develop- 
ment, ‘he Chinese National Railway Corporation would then 
justify its name, and be in actuality a true National 
organization, having only the best interests of the country at 
heart. Ministers could come and Ministers could go, but the 
Corporation could continue its existence outside the field of active 
politics, and insure the continuity of a fixed railway policy, 
and stand as a buffer or mediator between the Central and 
Provincial authorities, guaranteeing to each their respective rights 
and participation in the development of railways and the profits 
accruing therefrom. Such an arrangement would also prove 
acceptable to foreign financial syndicates. 

It is obvious that such a schemne applied to the construction 
of several necessary short lines would be more advantageous and 
of greater immediate benefit to the country than by adhering to 
the old system of contracting a large loan for the construction of 
one large trunk line. [ would suggest that instead of contracting 
any further large loan for the construction of a through trunk 
line, the necessary arrangements be made for the Chinese National 
Railway Corporation to finance, under the joint guarantee of the 
Central and Provincial Governments the construction of several 
sections of the projected trunk systems, and, as each section is 
completed, the extensions can then be financed either under a 
continuance of the guarantee system, or by bonding the complet- 
ed sections or the surplus revenues of existing profitable lines, to 
raise funds for the extensions. 

For example, instead of incurring a large government loan 
for a 1,000 mile trunk line from Canton to Chengtu, or from 
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Hankow to Yunnanfu, which would take at least five to six years 
to construct, let the government undertake the construction of the 
Grst sections of several trunk lines, and finance them 
independently under a guarantee on the bonds of the Chinese 
National Railway Corporation. This might take the form of the 
following lines :— 


Samshui to Wuchow .. 100 miles. 
Wuchow to Kweilin .. .. 145 7 
Foochow (Port) to Yenping 100 3 
Hankow to Siangyangfu .. : 175 : 
Chengteh to Yuanchow.. .. .. 185 ds 
Nanchang to Kanchow 205 - 








QIO_ miles. 








Here we have a total mileage of 910 miles of railways com- 
prising the initial sections of several essential trunk lines. Is it not 
better to start these several lines at once, and follow out a definite 
program for their completion than to build each large trunk 
system separately from the proceeds of a large general loan? It 
will be noted that the termini of these lines are accessible for 
the delivery of materials to enable the commencement of work at 
once. Instead of concentrating construction to any one section 
of the country and straining the national credit for the 
benefit of this particular through line, and delaying the progress 
of other provinces, it is not better to extend the national credit so 
that the benefits will be more equally distributed ? 

If a government loan was floated to construct the above 
mileage, it would approximate $40,000,000 gold and under existing 
political conditions, the negotiations might have to be confined to 
the Sextuple Syndicate, with a repetition of past terms and the 
additional “ bonus ” disguised as a purchasing commission. On 
the other hand, by splitting this mileage into short sections of 
guaranteed lines, the longest not exceeding 200 miles, at a con- 
struction cost of say $40,000 per mile or a total Of $8,000,000, it 
makes possible a large competition among the smaller bankers, 
many of whom would be glad to compete for a small issue of 
$4,000,000 to $8,000,000 spread over a period of say two or three 
years. There are many banks, or construction corporations 
whose independent resources would permit them to compete for 
the underwriting of such a Joan or to take up the construction and 
accept payment in bonds, whereas a large loan of $25,000,000 or 
more would be restricted to the more important banks, most of 
which are either a part of or allied with the Sextuple 
syndicate. 

If we accept the above mentioned sections as the necessary 
expression of certain essential trunk lines, and assuming that 
such a scheme meets with the approval of the central and pro- 
vincial authorities, it only remains for the different provinces 
after a careful study, to give the consent and guarantee to the 
necessary bonds. The Liang Kwang Government would be called 
upon to guarantee the interest on the bonds of the Samshu, 
Wuchow and Wuchow-Kweilin lines, a total of 245 miles which 
would cost under contract say $40,000 gold per mile or a total of 
Sy,800,000. If we assume the bonds are marked at 90, with 5 
points commission to the Bankers, it would require a total of 
about $11,500,000 for finance and construction, and a 5% per 
cent guarantee would call for $632,500 gold for the annual 
service of the loan, plus the sinking fund after say five years. 
Even if we assume that the line would not pay this sum, it would 
not unduly strain the resources of these two rich provinces, or the 
central government. I feel confident however that at this 
capitalization such a line would soon pay 10 per cent on the com- 
bined passenger and freight traffic, providing of course that the 
line is under efficient management and the cost of operation 1s 
kept down to at least 50 per cent of the gross earnings. 

This would provide for the annual guarantee and other 
fixed charges, and leave a probable surplus to be divided between 
the Provincial and Central Governments in such proportion 4s 
may be mutually agreed upon. 

_ The above scheme may also be applied to the other suggested 
lines. After the first sections are constructed and in protitable 
operation they will serve as the security to finance the future 
extensions without any further strain on the provincial reventes. 
Respectfully, 
Gro. Bronson REA, 

Technical Secretary: 

Shanghai, December 2oth, 1912. 
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By Artruur J. Moore-BENNET?Y. C.E.F.R.G.S. 


China by reason of her great size, her undeveloped industrial con- 
dition, her industrious and highly intelligent population, her vest potential 
mineral and agricultural resources, offers to the capitalist seeking a 
remunerative outlet for financial and creative effort a greater opportunity 
than any area of equal size in the world, and it is intended in this article 
to show that of the seventy-three million pounds worth of manufactured 
goods imported in 1912, China could by reason of her almost untouched 
supplies of raw material, cheap and efficient labour, in conjunction with 
modern plants, manufacture at least 50% of the goods she now imports, 
cheaper than any other country in the world, and if her industrial, 
mineral, and commercial law was put on a basis with that of other modern 
commercial powers she coujd so build up her industrial power, that she could 
provide the greater part of the East with all the manufactures now imported 
from Europe and America, and at the same time strengthen her financial 
and political position, as she could in no other possible way. 

To treat China as one country is difficult in the face of the multitude 
of different climatic conditions, races, languages, products, trade and 
transportation conditions involved, but as all official figures for her trade 
are issued for China as a whole and as it is impossible to trace imports 
after they have ieft treaty ports, the writer will endeavour on broad lines 
to show the chief openings that exist for manufacturing goodsin every day 
demand throughout the country. | 

The following list of articles imported during the year 1912 shows only 
that proportion of the total imports which could better and more cheaply be 
manufactured at the point of demand than elsewhere (and does not include 
anv of the articles that are now manufactured crudely for the most part 
within the country for domestic use), if only for the reason that Chinese 
labour is on the whole less costly and less subject to strike methods than 
that of any equally efficient labour in the world. 


Cotton Yarns 132,100 tons value £8,800,000 
Shirtings 10,841,000 pieces z £5,850,000 
Woollen Goods. <5 £500,000 
Brass & Yellow Metal 950 tons ¥5 66,000 
Copper & Copper ware 7,166 tons z 528,000 
iron, lronware, & Mild steel 126,800 tons . 939,500 
Lead & Lead Ware 6.020 tons ‘5 99.315 
Steel (rope, bar, plates, tool, . 
Cast, etc.) 5,690 tons ‘5 76,110 
Tin Slab. 2,800 tons ¥ 235,500 
Tinned Plates 20,450 tons 93 329,000 
Buttons, Brass and fancy 918,000 gross F 455,000 
Cigarettes 4.339,782,000 “ £1,200,000 
Coal [,516,000 tons £1,212,000 
Electrical httings . 245,000 
Fname: ware . 106,500 
Flour 188,500 tons ‘5 £1,900,000 
Glass (window) 205,047 boxes $5 96,000 
Machinery (not including sewing | 

machines) ' 751,000 
Matches 30,099,009 gross _ £1,047,500 
Paper 28,400 tons ; 518,000 
Railway Plant & material . | 

_ (Locos carriages, wagons) - 555.500 
bafes and strong room doors 11,480 
Looking glasses & Mirrors . 36,500 
Ilosiery 1,345,595 dozs, ss 184,600 
Leather 5,454 tons - 961,978 
father (manufactured) * 58, 500 
soap ; 345,000 
Stationery P cy 
Sacer feted 101,075 tons 7 £I Baga 
Tools (hand) ll ” et 

’ TAC ) ” 37,000 
Umbrellas (European) 552,000 pieces s 54,500 
Paint 3,750 tons _ 106,500 


_ These items must be divided into categories, the first, containing those 
items whose successful manufacture depends either part or wholly on 
individual enterprise, and the second, containing those items which cannot 
be successfully manufactured unless the industries are helped and fostered 
by the Central and Provincial governments. | 


_In the first list matches, clothing, sugar, paper, smal] brass, copper, lead 
and other metal ware, small machinery, boots, leather and leather ware, glass, 
soap, stationery, umbrellas, paints, and chemical products(when such do not 
depend on minerals for their production) may be placed, whilst in the 
ci tee list, cotton, wool, iron, steel and coal products, copper, lead, tin, 
atte tungsten, spelter and thcir allied products and manufactures 
— € placed, as the source of supply of raw material and manufacture 
eo Wholly on whether the Government in conjunction with capitalistic 
oe will agree to consider schemes of mining, cotton growing, wool 
tS lg and general economic development, and will give such schemes 
= Whole hearted support by enacting laws which will allow foreigners to 
Ploy Chinese labour and assistance in opening up and laying a solid 
Oundation for the industrial welfare of the republic, 
ae, this industrial development China’s future must lie, and if the govern- 
atic, ests in its old time conservatism and fear of diplomatic consequences 
ng out of granting working privileges to foreign capitalists, little will 


be accomplished, but as China now possesses in the persons of His 
I'xcellency Yuan Shih-Kai, and several of his ministers, men capable of 
realizing the necessity for helping China to help herself to take the place 
amongst the nations her people and resources merit, it is to be hoped that 
some real concrete efforts may be made to this end. 

_At this period of European history it is especially essential that 
China should no longer depend on loans, secret agreements, and all. the 
unsound economic means used by the old regime in the past, as a means 
of supporting herself, as she must realize that all the available capital of 
Furope will for many years be too much in demand at home to be loaned 
to her except on terms which will preciude all hope of sound finance, 

The chief requisites to manufacturing on a successful scale are (a) 
Power, (hb) Labour, (c) Nearness to market and transport facilities, for 
raw material to and finished articles from the place of manufacture, 

__ Taking these in their order, China is ior the most part amply provided 
with water power, especially so in the provinces of Kwangsi, Kwangtung, 
Yunnan, Szechuan, Kweichou, Kansu, and Hunan, whilst in a lesser degree 
the North Eastern provinces could be made to yield all the power required 
for some centuries of industrial development. Of the most notable falls 
in the country those of the Pa Ta Ho in Yunnan are estimated to be 
capable of producing from 1,500,000 HP to 2,000,000 H.P.; the T’ung Ho 
in Szechuan of 500,000 to 750,000 H.P.; the Fu-Chiang of 250,000 to 350,000 
H. P.; the Heng Chiang of 750,000 to one million H. P., and the Chengtu 
plain branches of the Yangtze from 1,500,000-2,000,000 H.P. 

In Kansu the various streams entering the Hwang Ho both above and 
below Ian Chow-Fu are alone capable of providing all the power required 
by industrial Northern China for some generations, and Shensi has 
sufficient power in the tributaries of the same river which rise in this 
province. In Kwangsi the head waters of the West river and the Hung- 
shut rising at elevations of over 6,000 ft. are capable of enormous develop- 
ment, and the sume is true of the Wu-Kiang river in Kweichou, whilst 
several of the streams flowing south in Kwangtung, properly handled could 
be expected to yield from 150,000 to 250,000 H.P. Taking advantage of 
these great natural sources of power and using them as hydro-electric 
units, a distribution of power could be obtained unrivalled elsewhere in the 
world, sufficient to maintain tractive power for the greatest railway 
organization likely to exist at any time, and of furnishing light and power 
te every Fu, Hsien, and Ting city in the adjacent districts. 

Coal as fuel for steam power and smelting is found in practically every 
corner of China from Manchuria to Yunnan and although little is used 
industrially. yet as domestic fuel it 1s worked in Yunnan, Szechuan, 
Kwangsi, Kweichou and Kansu and in other provinces it is worked both 
for smelting and fuel; the total yield of anthracite for 1912 being estimated 
at 6,350,000 tons, bituitinous 6,100,000 tons and lignite 1,360,000 tons. 
Lastly natural gas is present in quantities in Szechuan and is at present 
used largely to evaporate salt from brine at the wells. 


LABOR 


In a country so large as China it is impossible to give hard and fast 
statements on this item, but for the most part labor is to be had in good 
quantity, at all periods, and is docile, industrious, and Joyal. On the coast 
where contact has been established between Chinese and Foreigners for 
many years, the percentage of foreign taught labor is high, and prices are 
demanded unknown in the interior, but even in the larger cities ccolie 
labor is seldom worth more than eight dollars (silver) per month, whilst 
in the interior, four to six dollars without food is the usual unskilled wage. 

A larger percentage of the population is highly skilled in masonry, 
carpentry, iron founding, plastering, woodcarving, brass and copper 
working, and the Chinese conception of mining, and under skilled European 
training the Chinese develop into most capable laborers, whilst such of 
them as have been trained in the various coastal dockyards have proved 
themselves the equal of any labor in the world. 

The Cantonese especially are distinguished for their high ability in al! 
forms of iron and metal work, and excel when trained as lathemen, 
fitters, etc., the only draw back, common to most Southern races, being 
their intense excitability. 

In the erection of buildings of all description the Chinese excel as is 
proven by the fact that most of the European buildings in the treaty ports 
are built by Chinese contractors. 

Although labor unions are unknown as such, guilds take their place, 
but as a general rule they exercise no detrimental influence on ordinary 
labor, which, provided it is handled fairly and none of its peculiar customs 
and manners infringed, can be made into as great and useful a community 
as any in the world. 


Skilled labor is tsually worked on contract, or piecework, but the 
wages of carpenters, bricklayers, masons, metal workers, bridgebuilders, 
engineers, fitters, and those in kindred trades, vary from ten silver to 
twenty-five silver dollars per month for twenty-eight days of ten to twelve 
hours per day, in the greater part of the country. 


TRANSPORTATION 


At present China’s railway system is for the most part projected only 
and consists of 5,080 miles open and 2,100 in course of construction; and 
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so far as is now indicated Hankow would seem to be designed to become 
the chief distributing centre and junction point of the Republic. 

What China lacks in Railway facilities, however, is compensated for in 
some measure by her vast riverine means of communication, most of which 
is capable of vast expansion if river conservation and dredging works 
were entered on in an intelligent manner. 

Hankow, the terminus of the Peking-Hankow, the Canton-Hankow, and 
the Yunnan-Chungking-Ichang-Hankow lines, and of the projected 
Hsingyi-Changsha-Hankow system, lies on the north bank of the Yangtze 
about 600 miles from its mouth, and affords natural navigation facilities 
for ocean going steamers up to this point. 

The railway lines built and building afford transportation over some 
2,480 miles, and the river navigation for alj classes of beats up and down 
the river for another 1,500, while if the Yunnan-Chungking-Ichang line 
ever assumes to tangible shape another 1,200 miles of line into the 
Western mineral provinces, discharging at Hankow, will render the position 
of this port the most important of any in China. 

By reason of the proximity of the Wu-Chang coal fields, the Ying- 
cheng iron deposits and spelter mines, and the Chienshi copper helds, all 
of which are in Hupeh province, besides the coal, iron, silver, lead, copper, 
sulphur, antimony, and realgar deposits of Hunan province, Hankow and 
district is admirably suited for the establishment of metal working, 
smelting and mining operations of al] kinds, there being at present only 
seven smelting works established, four for antimony, andthe balance for 
iron, the largest being the Hanyang iron works, which is chiefly devoted to 
the production of railway steel, and kindred products. 

In agricultural products, Hankow is the distributing point for an 
enormous hinterland, and hides, horns, bone, ivory, 01] seeds, wheat, pelts 
and many vegetable and animal products are available here in the raw 
state, and are at present exported, whilst cotton twist, cotton piece goods, 
tea, paper, ironware, soap, needles, matches, machinery, fuel o1l, cigarettes, 
buttons, braid, looking glasses, leather, woollen goods, hosiery, and refined 
sugar are imported. 

After Hankow, the next most iniportant and efficient site for develop- 
ment would seem to be Canton, as this city is on an important waterway, 
which if dredged would give ocean steaming facilities up to Whampoa, 
besides which it will be one of the terminals of the Canton-Hankow 
Railway and it is connected with Hongkong by the Canton-Kowloon line. 
The West, Pearl, and North rivers afford transport to Kwangsi, and the 
interior points of _ Kwangtung, whilst the falls above navigable points on 
all three rivers, would yield all the power required for the industrial 
development of the area. ‘The coal felds on the Pearl and West rivers are 
capable of supplying fuel for smelting and steaming, and the enormous 
iron deposits of Hsin-hui-hsien and Yang-an-hsien already produce pig 
iron to the amotnt of £65,000 per annum, and under European manage- 
ment would give Southwest China all the iron, steel, and allied products 
needed. In addition to the very numerous coal, iron, lime, and soda 
deposits on their lines of communication, Kwangtung and Kwangsi have 
valuable deposits of copper, lead, tin, silver, antimony, bismuth, and other 
economic metals and minerals some of which are now being worked in 
Chinese fashion but none of which pay to any extent under the present 
lack of efficiency in knowledge and appliances. 

Besides the potential value of her mineral products, Canton is the 
centre of the S.W. Silk zone of China, and her exports of this product 
total 2514 per cent of the total Chinese export which amounted in 1912 tu 
£14,283,578, there being 180 modern silk fiiature plants in operation in 
Kwangtung province alone, 

Sugar, ground nuts, and ground nut oil, grass cloth, matting, paper 
soap, tea, hemp, indigo, nutgalls, tea oil, wood oil, aniseed, and hides are 
all produced and exported from the two Kwang provinces, and native 
factories producing canned fruits, cement and brick, aerated waters, steam 
engines and fittings, electric light and power, furniture, glass, leather, 
matches, paper, cigarettes, etc., exist, but by no means cope with the 
demand for manufactured goods, 

In ocean freight services Canton by reason of its proximity to Hong- 
kong has access to the best freight and mail] service in the world, and 
this fact coupled with the native skill of its population of over a million 
workers, should tend to make this port second only to Hankow in 
industrial and commercial importance. 

shanghai, in spite of the fact that to-day it ranks first amongst the 
ports of China in value of its tmports and exports, is not so well adapted 
either by geographical, geological, or distributing facilities for first rank 
amongst the industrial and manufacturing centers as either Hankow or 
Canton, and it owes its importance to-day solely on account of the 
Foreign settlements and industries which must in time when China ranks 
as a great industrial power lose a great measure of their importance. 
Kiangstt as a province has few important mineral deposits, and Nanking 
has all the facilities that Shangha: possesses in the way of transportation, 
and in addition has valuable iron deposits, which must tend to make the 
region possessing them of greater value than a mere port. 

After the centers already mentioned Tsingtau, by reason of its port 
facilities, and the railway system at tts back, its mineral deposits of coal at 
Weihsten and Poshan, iron at Kiulingchen,copper and galena at Chaoyuan and 
districts, alum, gypsum, soda, etc., its cotton, silk, bean oil, ground nut oil, 
bristles, hides and other products coupled with its healthy situation should 
speedily come to the fore under fair industrial jaws and conditions, as 
should in a lesser degree Chungking in Szechuan, Newchwang in Fengtien, 
Nanningfu in Kwangsi, Mengtze in Yunnan, and Changsha in Hunan. 

Tientsin might become a center of woollen manufacture and perhaps 
of cotton, but its climate is against this last, and its port facilities not 
likely to be much improved. 
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TEXTILES AND COTTON 


Taking the main items of China’s needs, the raw material of which are 
to hand, or could be grown provided the government would afford its aiq 
to the industry, piece goods, cotton twist and allied textiles come easily 
frst in point of value. In 1912 China imported a total value of £21,850,000 
of these goods and during the same period is credited with having grown 
310,000 tons of native cotton, although this figure must be accepted with 
caution: 

Cotton is grown, or has been grown in Shantung, Chekiang, Honan, 
Hupeh, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Szechuan and Kiangsi, but little science 
enters into the cultivation, and little has been done either to suit the seed 
to the soil, or to improve the length of staple, or to take advantage of any 
of the improvements in sced and cultivation brought to light in recent 
years in India and elsewhere. The present highest average yield per acre is 
stated by one authority to be 176 Ibs, cleaned or 490 Ibs. seed cotton, but 
this figure does not represent the true average value of an acre of cotton 
over ALL CHINA, In the lower valleys of the rivers in the western plateay 
cotton is grown extensively mostly by the tribes people, Shans, Lolos, etc, 
and the average yield there does not exceed 50 Ib. an acre, altho the so 
is eminently adapted for the purpose. The original seed which was dis- 
tributed some fifty years ago by the Catholic missions, has grown impover- 
ished for want of renewal. 

From careful estimates made in the South-western provinces by 
the writer it would seem that there is an acreage of about nine million 
available for the cultivation of cotton, and if irrigation was employed this 
might perhaps increase to eleven million acres, whilst in the Yangtze 
provinces and Shantung there is according to the Minister of Agriculture 
some 16 million acres under cultivation, so that in nine provinces there 
would appear to be about twenty-six millions of acres, which if properly 


_ cultivated, should yield at least 1,529,500 tons of cotton per annum, enough 


at least to provide China with all the coarser counts of twist, drills, 
shirtings, jeans, unbleached and other of the cheaper grades of piece goods 
now imported. 

Whilst it is not feasible for China to manufacture the finer ccunts, 
she certainly should be able to manufacture those goods enumerated which 
she now imports to the amount of £13,500,000 per annum, as the climate is 
humid enough, her work people and Jabour plentiful and cheap enough, 
and her natura] facilities are adaptable enough as are her cultivators 
capable to overcome all initial difficulties always provided the government 
would make industrial laws to foster the growing and manufacture. 

Taking the import duty at an average of 3% of the ad. val. of the 
imported goods which could be manufactured it will be seen that this 
amount alone equals over 65% of the total central government receipts 
for the first six months of 1913, and in view of the fact that foreign 
operatives in America, Britain, and in a lesser degree in Japan and India, 
obtain greater wages in proportion to output than would be necessary to 
pay Chinese operatives, the loss of this source of revenue is serious to a 
country whose whole future rests on its economic industrial expansion. 

Hongkong and Shanghai possess cotton spinning works, but depend on 
imported raw cotton for the bulk of their output, and no organized effort 
has so far been made to develop the native industry as it deserves. A 
quantity of coarse cloth made of imported and home made twist in about 
equal quantities is made in nearly every province in the republic, on 
wooden looms worked by hand, the output of each loom averaging about 
three yards per hour of material averaging 23 inches in width, but the 
appliances for ginning, spinning, and weaving are of the crudest nature 
possible, and whilst there are 38 Chinese and seven foreign owned spinning 
and weaving works, now in operation, these turn out hardly 15% of the 
total cotton manufactured in the country. 

Printed goods as well as plain cottons are made by hand in many 
provinces and on crude cotton printing machines, usually second hand 
Japanese cast presses, but taking China as a whole no effort has been made 
to use the natural cleverness of the people or to give them machinery or 
methods commensurate with the need. 


Hankow, Tsingtau, Canton, and Hangchow are especially indicated for 
forming centers of textile industries, and an investigation of the factors 
necessary to the success of industrial effort at these points would repay 
capitalists seeking a really sound undertaking where the rising power o! 
unionism could not disturb the economic development, and where the 
market was at the door. 


WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE 


With the advent of Foreign ideas engendered by tie revolution, tweeds 
coat stuffs, flannels, socks, and other woollen goods came into general 
demand, and whilst the total value of the imports under this head only 
amounted in 1912 to £500,000 yet the demand is increasing rapidly, and 
eos “heh is being made to use the raw wool exported to fullil this 
lemand. 


WOOLLENS 


Large tracts of China lie at an elevation of 3,000 feet above sea level and 
over, and an area equal to 32% of the total is unfitted to grow alluvial crops 
requiring considerable heat. At present wool-bearing animals, chiefly goats 
sheep and camels, exist in fairly large quantities in all the Northern, Wester 
and Southwestern provinces, but in no province has any effort been made 
to improve the strain, to breed for wool, or to foster the woollen industry. 
From investigations made by the writer at the instigation of the Yunnan 
government it was found that whilst the quantity of wool] obtainable trom 
the native sheep was fair, the quality was so low that wool exported to 
Iondon as a trial only fetched 21¢d per tb. against the 1/6 to 2/- [eT Ib, 
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fetched by the Australian cross bred and merino variety. Climate for 
climate the conditions in much of Western and Northern China are as good 
as they are in Great Britain, and better than in much of Australia, as 
water, feed, and space are available in much of Kweichou, Yunnan, 
Syechuan, Tibit, Mongolia and Kansu. As a by product to the industry, the 
treaty ports, French Co-Chin China, Tonkin, and Manila import mutton in 
‘he form of frozen carcases to the value of over £2,000,000 per annum 
feom Australia and New Zealand, so that a market exists as much for the 
meat as the wool, close at hand, and every natural condition combines to 
make the industry a success provided a properly organized effort is made 
to deal with the subject. 

In 1912 China exported raw wool to foreign countries to the amount of 
£1,020,000 of which £849,300 represented sheep fleeces, the bulk of which 
was exported from Tientsin where nine foreign owned cleaning and 
haling factories carry on operations. 

It is understood that the Government of France is making some 
attempt to improve the breed of sheep in Yunnan with a view of exporting 
the wool to the North of France mills, but until the central government 
at Peking can issue definite orders to help the industry it is to be feared 
that the project will be of little avail. 

IRON, STEEL AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


China imported during the year 1912 metals both crude and worked to 
the value of £1,884,500 and she exported ores, metals, etc., to the value of 
£2,435,000 of which tin contributed £1,756,711. 

For a list of the economic mineral values of the different provinces | 
must refer my reader to the “ China Year Book” for 1914, or other works, 
and confine myself tO stating that iron, coal, lime, gypsum, lead, silver, 
copper, antimony, mercury, bismuth, nickle, zinc, tin, petroleum, arsenic, 
plumbago, alkali, realgar, tungsten, wolfram, alum, sulphur, asbestos, and 
practically every metal and mineral required for the economical development 
of China are present within her boundaries, in many instances in prodigal 
quantities. 

Of these minerals, coal, iron, tin, and copper are and have been regularly 
worked for many generations (and in a lesser degree zinc, antimony and 
silver) by the crudest possible appliances and methods, so that in all this 
vast area there are to-day but twelve coal, two iron, one tin, and two 
antimony mines and smelters which can be said to be at all modern in their 
methods, or efficient in their working. 

Although the copper, tin, silver, and iron workings are of great 
antiquity, the methods employed in mining, smelting, and working the 
metals has undergone practically no change during the last five hundred 
years, Whilst the land laws, road, land, and tithe taxes, and general land 
and mineral areas administrations seem designed to frustrate foreign 
capital, technical aid, or modern appliances being used, and to tax the 
native worked mine or smelter to the last cent possible; it will be seen that 
no individual effort to remedy the defects will be possible, and that only 
by securing the full help of the government in giving China a mining code 
compatible with her conditions, and in putting down the numerous local 
abuses that now exist, will it be possible for China to realize the full 
benefit of her natural resources. With the general expansion of European 
ideas, the demand for home-made machinery, mining and tool steel, rails, 
bridge and construction material, small metal wares, locos, tractors and all 
kinds of material must increase and considering that the dockyards, repair 
shops, etc.,at Hongkong and Shanghai, which use Chinese labour exclusive- 
ly, and in most cases Chinese fitters, lathemen, engineers, etc., can and do 
turn out ships, boats, and other engineering products at prices considerably 
lower than is possible in Europe, itis only fair to suppose that similar 
works in the interior could, if run on sound commercial lines, especially 
if they controlled their own mines, at least compete with any manufactured 
goods entering China from foreign countries. 

_Already railways to the extent of 8,000 miles have been built or are 
building, and contracts to construct railways over more than 7,000 miles 
have in addition to the foregoing been granted; thus it will be seen that 
the demand for all forms of industrial metal work is bound to increase. 

_Tron sheets, plain and galvanized, tinned sheets, hand tools, scissors. 
hives, nuts, bolts, buckles, swivels, house, builders, and general 
hardware, enamelled hollow ware, steel ropes, cables, pressed iron and 
tinned sheet goods, iron castings, machine tools, sewing machines, lamps, 
agricultural machinery, iron, steel, copper and brass wire, nails, brads, 
screws, etc,, all could be manufactured at Hankow, Canton, Tsingtau, and 
elsewhere to good advantage, but unless the raw material could be 
controlled and a fair system of taxation devised no single one of these 
mdustries could hope to succeed, 

Coal to the extent of 15,000,000 tons per annum is already mined, iron 
ore to the amount of 656,000 tons was mined of which 199,000 tons of ore 
and 12,500 tons of pig iron were exported owing to lack of manufacturing 
facilities in China. Zinc ore to the amount of 7,000 tons valued at 
416,500, antimony both crude and ore of 13,500 tons, value £102,000, are also 
*xported, and these quantities do not represent 1% of the available 
Production, provided fair laws and equal opportunity for all are granted 
by the administration. 

In China to-day the mining population is as a rule the hardest working, 
the most down trodden, and heaviest taxed of all yet, in countries like the 
Malay States where Chinese miners are allowed fair opportunities and are 
Properly governed, results are obtained which are at least as good as those 
obtained by white miners, and the bulk of the tin produced in Malay is by 
the Work of these miners, smelters, and labourers, who work under 
“limatic conditions unsuitable in many cases for European labour. 


COINAGE METAL AND RULLION, 


h In 1912 China imported gold to the value of £2,427,800 and silver to 
he amount of £6,837,000 and exported gold to the value of £1,544,000 and 
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silver to £4,823,000, and copper for minting purposes to the value of £165,co0 
during the same period. 

Of this amount a certain percentage of the gold resulted from 
ordinary financial operations, but the balance of the silver imported for 
the year, amounting as it doesto £2 million odd could equally as well 
have been produced in China as imported. 

With the exception of the Jehol mines, the silver deposits in China 
are practically unworked, and although galena ores running as high as 
63 oz. per ton have been assayed, an average of over sixty specimens 
assayed from districts as wide apart as Mengizu in Yunnan, to Anhwa in 
Hunan, gives 21 oz. in galenas as a general rule. In certain districts, 
notably western Szechuan and southeast Yunnan, horn and ruby silver 
are found over fairly wide areas. 

Gold is panned in many of the streams which rise in Tibet and 
flow into and make up the Yangtze, Huang Ho, Mekong, Salween and 
their tributaries, but in no instance is the work carried on by anything 
approaching modern methods. Gold in a highly disseminated form is 
found both in quartz and alluvially throughout northern and North- 
western China, but the output is almost negligible from a commercial 
standpoint, 

Turning now to items which are capable of being developed esther 
wholly or partially by individual effort, and for which an increasing 
demand is being felt; refined sugar, flour, leather, and chemical products 
rank easily first by reason of the universal demand. 


SU GAR, 


Refined sugar to the amount of 101,000 tons valued at £1,484,000 was 
imported into China during 1912. Of this the greatest amount is refined 
in Hongkong, Marseilles, London, and Java. Sugar cane grows in Fukien, 
Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Yunnan, Szechuan, and in lesser amounts in other 
of the coastal provinces, and is manufactured in commercial quantities by 
modern mills at Suitow, Shanko, and Amoy in Fukien province. A beet 
sugar factory is located at Asiho in Manchuria. 

Two refineries owned by British houses in Hongkong handle the bulk 
of the refined sugar used, but as this product is subjected to a tax of 5% 
plus 214% Chinese import and transit tax, and as Hongkong has to import 
the raw sugar from considerable distances, it will be seen that a great 
opportunity awaits the refinery which shall be established in the interior 
near the source of production of cane, 

In Yunnan on the Pa-Da Ho, sugar cane is grown over about 75,000 
acres, and is crushed and boiled by the most crude native appliances, 
yielding a brown concrete sugar, which reaches the market in the shape of 
discs about 3 inches in diameter and I inch deep. At the ‘point of 
production this sugar is sold for a cent a catty which works out at ahout 
two shillings per 133 Ibs. (or about 4/10 gold cent a lb.) and in Kwangsi and 
that portion of the S. W. provinces where sugar cane is grown the price of 
the native product rarely exceeds £2.15.0 per ton at the point of supply. 

Cane ripens and is cut from April to June, depending on the altitude 
of the country. Cane has been noted at altitudes varying from sea level 
to 4,500 ft.. and so far asthe writer has seen there must be at least 500,000 
acres under cane in the five south-western provinces alone. In nearly all 
this area alluvial means of soil fertilization abound, and if machinery 
could be used in place of the wooden roller presses, and open cast iron 
pot boilers, and a white sugar produced in conjunction with light brown 
its sale would be assured in the district in which it was made, As it is in 
demand in practically every city and village in China. : 

So far as cultivation 1s concerned, the villagers seem to produce at 
least as good cane as is grown elsewhere, the weak point in the present 
supply being the refining process which is practically unknown save in 
Fukien, and in the fact that cane requiring soil fertilization, where this is 
not provided alluvially, this crod is not now grown, and large tracts of 
land suitable for cane are devoted to cereals which are often so plentiful 
as to hardiy provide a wage for the growers. 

In view of the fact that water power is at least as plentiful as it is in 
Norway, it would seem possible to provide nitrates clieaply by the process 
of fixing nitrogen from air as is done in the latter country, which would 
provide sufficient extraneous fertilization to allow cane being grown wher- 
ever climatic conditions allowed, | 

In view of the nearness of Java, refineries in China could always draw 
their supplies from there if the local supply could not fill the demand for 
raw material, and as sugar has now to pay 5% import plus 24% transit 
taxes, into China, it will be seen that on even the quantity imported to-day, 
a great saving could be effected. 


FLOUR, 


Patent and white flour to the amount of 101,000 tons, value £1,050,000, 
was imported into China during 1912, coming from America, Australia and 
Japan chiefly and the total value of flour imported during the same period 
totalled 226,175 tons, value £1,904,000, | 

Wheat is grown in nearly every province in China, Manchuria being 
credited with a production of ten million bushels yearlv, whilst Chihli 
and all the Northern, Western, and many of the South-western provinces 
grow wheat as an alternate crop to rice-sowing about December, reaping 
in May and June, to the extent of at least another thirty-five million 
bushels. 

There exist at present about thirty-two roller mills with modern plant, 
operating on Chinese wheat—which gives as much us 38% of patent four— 
of which five are in Shanghai, 19 are in or near Harbin, 3 in Hankow and 
district, whilst one each are in Yunnanfu, Chungking, Chefoo, and 
Tungchow. Of these, eighteen are wholly owned by foreigners and the 
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rest by Chinese. Whilst no figures are published it is known that in 
Szechuan, Yunnan, Kwiechuou, Kwangsi, and Kansu, the production of 
wheat must be greatly in excess of the estimated figures given by various 
authorities for CHINA as a whole, and the spread of modern ideas has 
created a strong demand for white, or patent flour, which the present 
village water wheel, or horse driven grindstones are not capable of 
giving. 

Wheat appears to grow in China hetween latitudes 22 N and 45 N, and 
between Latitudes 22 N and 30 N it would appear to thrive at all altitudes up 
to 7,000 ft. above sea level, indeed in Yunnan and Szechuan some of the best 
wheat in the country is grown at from 5. to 6,000 ft. above sea level. The 
majority of the crops are grown on alluvial or semi alluvial bottom lands. 
while hiilsides and plateaus are tsed wherever the slope is under 40 
degrees, or wherever a bullock can stand to plough, wheat is grown, The 
hardness of the grain varies considerably with the climate. In Manchuria 
40% patents represents the average yield whilst in Szechuan the average 
falls to 34%, rising again in the extreme West to 38% in the dry zone of 
the Himalayan Ejastern plateau. The bulk of the Chinese wheat has a 
short and relatively heavy straw and gives from twenty to fifty fold crops. 

The price on the ground varies from about five shillings per cwt. to as 
much as £1.2,0 depending on transport, supply and demand, etc. Wheat is 
usually cut and stacked in the held, then threshed by flailing or horse rolls 
made of stone, and finally ground on stones actuated by animal or water 
power, and the resulting brown flour used for native bread, cakes, etc. 

Water power being unusually abundant in China, small millsthat would 
give an output of say roo piculs (six ton) per day of ten or twelve hours 
(driven by water turbines direct or by motors and hydro-electric units) 40% 
white flour and balance lower grades, could be erected with advantage in at 
least hifty “IU” cities in China, whilst bigger mills up to an output of 59 
tons per day could, provided supply arrangement was come to in regard to 
crop, operate successfully in Canton, Chungking, Ichang and New- 
chwang. 


LEATHER. 


Cow, buffalo and horse hides amounting to 19,400 tons, value 
£1,315,000, dressed and undressed, goat and sheep skins, value £605,650, 
were exported in 1912 from China; leather and leather goods to the value 
of £1,110,037 were imported from foreign countries during the same 
period. 

The demand during the last three years for leather boots, belts, gloves, 
hags, saddlery, etc., to European patterns has steadily increased, and various 
provincial governments, private Chinese firms, and others have erected 
tanneries at Canton, Tientsin, Chengtu, Shanghai, Yunnanfu and Harbin to 
meet the demand, but the system practiced in most of the works seems in 
effect to reduce good hides to the poorest of leather, Many of these 
factories and tanneries are run by Japanese hired by the various Japanese 
educated Civil Tutuhs to teach the Chinese the art of tanning, but in 
nearly every case the result is far from being a success, despite the fact 
that hides, tanning material, water, and labour are plentiful. 

That good tanning from Chinese leather using native tanning 
_material is possible, is shown by a French tannery erected some two or 
three years ago in Tonking, where leather of all kinds is produced 
which obtains as good a price in the markets as the imported goods. In 
nearly every large Chinese city, boot and shoe factories exist, and it is 
estimated that there are in the treaty ports alone, over 20,0900 such 
factories producing boots, belts, saddlerv, etc., to the value of £650,000 per 
annum, Most of the products are of rough linish, poor materia] of little 
durability, produced by hand labour chiefly, the uppers as a rule being 
only stitched by American Singer sewing machines. Most of the factories 
employ from six to fifty labourers whose wages vary between 16 shillings 
and fifty shillings per month. The workers show considerable ability in 
copying faithfully the outward appearance of contemporary European and 
American boots, trunks, belts, etc., but the interior work and material 
leave much to be desired. 

In Hongkong, one firm using for the most part Australian leather and 
imported trimmings, manufacture boots with Chinese lahour practically as 
good as the European article at about 60% of the cost, and there is no 
doubt that if tanneries, in connection with boot and shoe factories were 
erected in Canton, Hankow, Shanghai, Tientsin and Mukden with ma- 
chinery capable of turning out a fair average boot, costing say five shillings 
retail, with plant to make a better quality at about eight to ten shillings 
per pair retail, with an output of about 500 dozen per factory per 
week, the proposition would prove a paying one. Such factories 
should have if possible plant for manufacturing kit bags, suit cases, 
belts, gloves, and straps, as all these are in demand, and up 
to date no factory exists for turning out the quality demanded. 
European pattern saddlery and gloves are coming into demand more every 
day. In regard to these Jatter items, bearing in mind that kid, goat, and 
dog skins can he had in great quantity, it will be seen that they could be 
made at the point of demand, to much better advantage than they can 
be imported, 

CHEMICAI, PRODUCTS 


China imports chemicals in the form of alkalies, indigotine, aniline 
dyes, match materials, etc., to the yearly value of about £2,242,565, of which 
values indigotine figures to the amount of £1,101,441. The predominating 
shade of Chinese dress being dark blue, indigo or its substitutes are in 
great and universal demand, that no trend of foreign ideas is liable to 
lessen for some very considerable period—if ever. China still grows 
vegetable indigo to some extent, but the native industry has been robbed 
of its value by reason of the imported German dye, and not one per cent. 
of the area under indigo twenty years ago is now cultivated. 
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Other shades of aniline dye to the value of £317,600 are used, in the 
various silk, cotton, and woollen dying and printing works, and in the 
paper trade. Phosphorous and match making chemicals. value £22%,cc0 
were imported and used in the various match factories. Medicines to the 
value of £430,500, mostly in the form of patent and proprietary articles 
were imported and used, and the balance of the chemical import is made 
up of sodas, saltpetre, chemical manures, sulphur and sulphuric acid, cte, 

Now the raw materials for 90% of the above products are present in 
China in at least as great quantities as they are in Europe or elsewhere 
and if we take the item of patent medicines out of the above list there 
remains a chemical products industry of a present day value of £1,806,0c0 
at least, with a greatly increasing yearly demand. Coal, as has been shown 
is available in practically all its forms, near to river, ocean, and railway 
transport, sodas are found in Inner and Outer Mongolia, Kansu, Yunnan 
»zechuan, Shansi, and Shantung, with smaller deposits in most of the 
remaining provinces. Sulphur is found in Yunnan, Kweichou, Szechuan, 
Kwangsi, Kansu, and elsewhere, 

Alum, saltpetre, sulphur, are all worked in western Szechuan. The 
development of all mineral chemical industries depends on a fair and 
equitable mining code which would allow foreigners to start an enterprise 
with some hope of ensuring steady supplies of raw material. 

Of the products dependent on vegetable sources, China grows in fair 
quantities, ginger, castor oil seeds, mustard, hemp, opium, vegetable and 
white wax, camphor, aniseed, cassia leaf oil, rhubarb, and many cthers, 
In most of these no effort has been made to increase scientitically the 
quantity or the quality, and old methods of cultivation, expression, etc,, 
largely prevail. Yunnan especially is noted for its exports of medicines, 
which grow wild on the mountain sides, as they do to a lesser degree in 
K.weichou and Kwangsi. 

Musk is collected in fair quantities both by European agents and by 
natives on the Eastern slopes of the Himalayan ranges in Yunnan, Tibet 
and Western Kansu, 

Coming now to items of manufacture which are dependent more or 
less on articles already dealt with, we have to consider the manufacture of 
matches, paper, small metals, pressed, cast, and wrought wares, soap, 
Stationery, glass, umbrellas, enamelled hollow ware, etc., for all of which 
an increasing demand is making itself felt, and which demand must with 
the opening up of the country in course of time develop into hugh 
dimensions, 


MATCHES 


Flint and stee! still remain the only means of obtaining fire in the 
more remote portions of the republic. Matches are used to a greater or 
lesser extent—depending on the transport available—by fully 5/&ths of the 
total population, the bulk of whichare manufactured in Japan, to the amount 
of thirty million, gross value £1,047,000 (1912). China manufactures 
matches, mostly of the old sulphur variety, in twenty-one towns, and has 
modern factories at Hongkong, Shanghai and Canton, but the output of 
these is wholly inadequate to hll the demand. In the interior provinces 
imported matches are often so dear and scarce as to be practically a luxury. 
Japanese matches are retailed at ten cents per packet of 12 boxes in most of 
the coastal and riverine ports (21¢d) but in the interior, prices run up to 
20 cents. (5d). Contrary te general belief, China has considerable forests 
stil! existing and might without difficulty make all the splints required for 
a domestic match trade, provided she employed modern machinery. 

A great portion of Western Szechuan, Yunnan, Chinese Shan states, 
Kweichou, and the headwaters of the West river is heavily timbered with 
varieties of cuniforms, mostly in dense growths, of small trees averaging 
ten to twenty-five inches base diameter, suitable in every way for the 
production of match splints on a large scale. As a rule the forests are 
e:ther on the banks of’ mountain streams and rivers or in close proximity 
to them, which would allow water power to be used for factories. 

Fukien province also has some forests of Chinese pine, but these are 
fast disappearing in the form of poles exported through Foochow. 

Much of the Western portion of China wus clothed in heavy forest 
up to within the last hundred years, but clearing, emigration, forest fires 
and lumbering is fast thinning out this area, save those portions ot It 
which are too far removed from transportation to allow their prolitable 
operation, 

Factories at Chungking, Chengtu, Sui Fu, Yengping Fu (Fukien). 
Nanning Fu, and Mukden, would pay well provided small sets of modern 
machinery, capable of a daily output of about one thousand gross boxes, 
per factory, of the ordinary non-sulphur Swedish pattern safety match 
were erected, 

Japanese matches, although cheap, are as a rule too fine in the splint 
and fully 25 per cent break on being struck. The demand is for a stronger 
splint match, in boxes of about 50; 12 boxes in outer wrapper to reta!! for 
about 10 cents copper per dozen boxes. 

Labor could be had in most of the districts enumerated at from twelve 
to twenty shillings per month without food, and power is abundant. 


PAPER AND FIBRE INDUSTRIES, 


China manufactures paper in very considerable quantities and practical. 
ly all wrapping and cheap papers are home made, but all printing and 
writing paper is of foreign make and is imported to the value of £500,000 
per annum, with a greatly increasing market. 

Government paper mills exist at Wuchang, Hankow, Shanghai, Canton, 
Chengtu, Tsinanfu. Foreign owned modern mills are located at Shangha), 
Kongmoon, and Hongkong. The supply of domestic made paper by 1° 
means equals the demand. The Chinese paper industry is perhaps the 
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oldest in the world, and from paper mills examined between 1906 and 1914 
in widely different parts of the republic, the writer has concluded that the 
method employed to-day is the same that was used four thousand years ago. 

The best paper is made from the inner bark of a species of mulberry 
that grows in the Western provinces, the bark being stripped whilst green, 
tied in bundles, and soaked in a stream for three to six weeks, then put 
into a circular stone trough, and pulped by a revolving stone attached by a 
shaft to a donkey or buffalo, The resulting pulp is thinly spread on cotton 
covered bamboo frames the size of the required sheet, drained off and 
allowed to stand in the sun till dry, then sun bleached, and the resulting 
product is a tough, heavy white paper which it is almost impossible to tear. 

Brown wrapping paper of the commoner kinds, an enormous quantity 
of which is used in the preparation of firecrackers, is made in every 
province trom a variety of different grasses and fibres, by a similar 
process except that the sheets are usually pressed onto a stucco covered 
wall facing the sun and peeled off when dry. 

The great bulk of Chinese made paper is of fibre and vegetable 
erigin. Kags are not as plentiful in this country as they are in Europe, as 
even the smallest cuttings are pasted together to form a foundation for 
native pattern shoe inner soles. Fibres of different varieties are however 
plentitul, especially in Kwangtung, Hupeh, Yunnan, Szechuan, Kiangsi, 
Kwangsi, Where ramie, abutilon, hemp, jute, etc., are grown. Bamboo is 
also pressed into use as a paper making product, but the native processes 
do not provide sufhcient means of separating and pulping the fibres to 
make a successful paper, 

Printing presses and native newspapers have been set up in nearly 
every large center of population since the revolution and fifty-one foreign 
owned printing and lithographing works exist in the treaty ports and 
Hongkong, and the demand fora thin, white printing paper for news- 
paper, books, and kindred purposes would pay for the erection of mills in 
the hbre producing centers. Many of these districts at present lack easy 
means of communication with the coast, but it should be remembered that 
it is in such places that the enhanced price obtainable, would justify the 
use of machinery, 

In connection with the same trade, printing works run on sound 
commercial lines, using Chinese compos and labor, together with copper 
plate, lithographic, and collatype works are badly needed inthe interior of 
China, the lithographic and block work except in a few of the larger 
treaty ports being of a very poor quality. 

School books, stationery of all kinds for schools, government offices, 
etc., are in demand and in most of the interior provinces little has been 
done to meet the popular Chinese taste for these articles. 

Labor 1s as a rule fairly efficient and cheap when properly organized 
and the lack of production is not the fault of the ind:vidual laborer but 
—as is usual in most things Chinesemof the lack of commercial 
organization, 

Peking possesses a modern printing works, Aside from the Com- 
mercial Press at Shanghai no Chinese works can compare tO the mission 
presses or certain of the Shanghai foreign works. 


SMALL METAL WARE, 


Suiall hardware for all purposes, comprising house, building, canning, 
pressed and tinned articles, leather hardware, boot cyes, buttons in brass, 
copper, and nickle, electro plated goods, lamps, scissors, knives, razors, 
nails, needles, screws, tinfoil, etc., could all be manufactured to advantage 
in a Country where labor and power are as cheap as they are in China, 
and where the demand 1s at the door. 

The total! value of the imports under this heading for 1912 stands at 
£043,000 (1912), with an additional sum of £560,500 for small machinery 
which could be equally well made in the country. © 

At present China produces neither tinned sheets, iron, or steel sheets 
or nal or needle wire to allow of her providing her own raw material for 
her presses, but as has been already shown under the heading of Steel 
and Iron products she has within her frontiers the means of production 
whenever her laws will admit of the working. 

Natives in all provinces show considerable ingenuity in working up 
crude Chinese pig iron into small wares, and most of the hoes, buckles, 
knives, bells, bronze, iron, brass, and spelter castings, for images, gods, 
axes, turned brass and copper bowls, copper cooking utensils, hand made 
nails, and screws, of both iron and copper, boat sheathing, etc., made in the 
interior towns and workings to-day are produced under primitive 
conditions hard to realize at this period unless seen. 

In producing the semi-hemispherical iron pots used by the natives for 

cooking the makers succeed out of the crudest materials in making 
castings that would do credit to the best European methods, but the time 
necessary in making them (as well as harness and other buckles, buttons, 
nails, etc.,) by hand, makes successful competition against machine made 
“Uropean goods impossible. 
_ To tind a parallel to the state of the Chinese metal ware trade it is 
hecessary to compare it to the trade of Europe at the end of the eight- 
centh century. The natives have all the skill and much of the knowledge of 
manufacturing metal goods, without any of the necessary machinery to 
enable them tocompete—even in theirown markets, In Yunnan, Szechuan 
ind Kweichou, pre-eminently the economic mineral area of China, the 
Writer has noted over two hundred villages where iron is worked, seventy- 
ake Where copper is mined and smelted, nine where tin is washed and 
‘daa twenty-eight districts where spelter is reduced, and sixteen where 
> ber silver isseparated, yet with the exception of one tin refining plant, 
this eo CneNeGLEn plant, and one furnace blower plant, there is not in all 
id ast Tegion comprising over 400,000 sq miles, one factory using 
“oaern machinery for the production of meta] wares, 
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In Canton there are many workshops for small machine work, but 
even here the bulk of all metal ware is stil] imported, and no organized 
effort has been made to give China her own workshops or to take advan- 
tage of the cheap and plentiful labour that exists. 


METAL WARES 


Hongkong, Shanghai and Canton possess iron foundries, but all of 
these are owned by foreign firms, and are usually associated with dock- 
yards and ship repairing establishments. 


HOLLOW ENAMELLED WARE 


Belgium and Germany both export cheap hollow ware to China, to 
the value of £106,000 (1912), and this in the face of the enormous amount 
of pottery that China produces herself in practically every Hsien district of 
the republic. 

All the necessary raw materials exist both for manufacturing these 
goods, not only for China but for the rest of the East, When it is considered 
that india, Java, Malaysia and Straits in the aggregate, import a yearly 
total of £456,000 of this ware, manufactured in countries paying at least 
250 per cent more for their labor than would be necessary were the factories 
operated near the markets(in addition to freights, etc.,) it must be admitted 
that no effort has been made to cope with the demand. 

Copper, brass, and iron hollow ware for domestic use are made in all 
the western and several of the central provinces, from hand hammered 
sheets for the most part, and thin cast iron. The trade in one province 
alone is worth over £21,000 per annum, but although hand decorative enamel 
on copper and silver is carried on in certain restricted areas, no machinery 
exists for turning out domestic iron enamelled ware on a commercial 
scale. | 

Teapots, plates, tea cups, basins, lunch carriers, and mugs are in 
demand, and may be found exposed for sale from Manchuria to Sinkiang, 
all bearing Austrian, German, and Belgium trade marks. 


SOAP 


This commodity is imported from Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Austria and Belgium to the vaide of £345,000 (1912) in addition to that 
which is manufactured in eighteen native and eight foreign owned works 
in the country. In addition, other works are being erected in Shanghai, 
which it is claimed will be able to supply most of the coast provinces, but 
in view of the fact that all the necessary raw materials are cheaper in the 
interior than they are at the coast, except palm oil and copra, and that 
materials manufactured at the point of demand will always be abie to 
compete against the same manufactured hundreds of miles away and 
subjected to heavy transport charges, it is doubtful if smaller factories 
established at the markets would not succeed better than large ones on the 
coast. Tallow can be had in most of South-west and North-west China 
centers at from 6 cents to 9 cents per lb. which works out at £13 to £20 per 
long ton, and soap factories already existing do quite well, but cannot turn 
out soap equal to the imported varieties owing chiefly to lack of machinery 
and technical knowledge. 


GLASS AND GLASS WARE 


The total imports under this heading for 1912 totalled £120,100, the 
bulk of which was of German, Austrian and Belgium origin, and consisted 
for most part of window glass, plain and coloured, bottles, tumblers, 
electric shades, and similar small cheap ware, 

Seventeen glass works exist in China of which twelve are wholly native 
owned and operated, and the remainder foreign. 

Bottles are greatly in demand in China, and outside the main centers 
sell at a price wholly out of proportion to their cost. The adoption of 
window glass in all cf the better class residential houses is only prevented 
by the high interior cost which varies from 150% to 500% of the coast 
retail price, 

Wherever the Chinese have been able to obtain it, glass has come into 
general use, but unfortunately although the coast districts are well 
provided, by factories, foreign imports, etc., the interior, with the exception 
of Harbin and Changsha, possesses not a single modern works. The raw 
material is much more plentiful inland than on the sea board. Present 
methods of Chinese transport however do not lend themselves to the 
successful carriage of glass and other fragile wares. 

Factories established at Chungking, Kingchoufu, Posehting, Anking, 
Kongmoon, and Sianfu, would each cater to about 15 million people and 
each would have raw material either at its door or within easy transporta- 
tion. 

' $o far, only cheap varieties of pressed and moulded glass have been in 
demand. lf upto date plants were installed, the operating costs would be 
much less than for similar works elsewhere in the world. Whilst this 
exhausts our list of items of import which might better be manufactured 
in China, it by no means even touches the fringe of the industrial opportunt- 
ties that await those who would enter in the many forms of industrial 
development presented. 

The Chinese people have many great qualities but seemingly do not 
possess sufficient administrative ability to carry on producing works to 
compete against foreign endeavour. Whatever the industry may be, native 
owned and directed works, have never, so far as the writer is aware, really 
competed against importers to any great extent. 

Many excellently equipped factories certainly exist, but their manage- 
ment, output, and general operation is deficient. For instance, all kinds of o11 
seeds, sesamun, ground nut, bean, mustard, and cotton,—abound in many of 
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the southern and south-western provinces, but the means of extracting the 
oil is either totally wanting, or else when present, the machinery is not 
operated in an efficient manner, and it is only in a small part of the north, 
especially in Manchuria, that oil mills can be said to exist. 

In certain commodities such as clothes, schooi books, etc., it would be 
hard for up to date factories to compete against the native, but in most 
things, small, compact, up-to-date plants capable of catering for the needs 
of their particular markets are badly needed, and would if erected prove 
valuable holdings. 

Second hand machinery, bribery, corruption, and poor administration, 
have not aided the country to build up its industrial wealth, and although 
silk, tea, and certain other industries have received much attention, it was 
only as raw materials to be exported, not as materials to be manufactured. 
China offers greater openings for foreign capital than any other country in 
the world, and it remains to be seen what efforts will be made to cope with 
the situation. Loaning money to China will afford no real help in her 
battle to help herself, but factories established throughout the land to 
enable her to use her own resources will prove of the greatest possible 
benefit to the greatest number, and allow China at the same time to copy 
our methods and ways, and to emulate our industria! laws. 

Diplomatic pressure on China to benefit individual firms and corpora- 
tions must eventually prove harmful to the country applying it, but 
pressure brought to bear to give all of all countries equal opportunities, 
and miners of all countries equal rights, must not only benefit all foreign- 
ers, but all China. 

In conclusion I give under a list of the factories most needed at sites 

nearest to transportation, raw material, and markets. 
HANKOW Copper refineries, sheet copper and brass works: 
Iron sheet, plate, wire, pipe works. Steel sheet, pipe, 
wire works. Corrugated sheets, galvanizing sheets, 
pressed iron, tin, and other ware. Hollow enamelled 
ware, Umbrella frames. Nail and needle factories, 
tinned sheet factories, etc. Iron foundries, glass. 
Oil and cakemills, roller flour mills, paper, glass, boot, 
shoe, and leather factories, tanneries, match, soap, 
etc. Soda and Alkali works. 

Albumen, paper, vegetable oil press, cigarette, 
indigo, rope, sugar refineries, soap. iron, copper, tin, 
smelters and refineries, wrought iron and steel works, 
small metal ware, builders, leather, and other hard- 
ware, nail and needle factories, lamp and lamp ware, 
tinned galvanized sheets, plain and corrugated sheets, 
glass, enamelled iron ware, bone and metal button 
factory. Telephone, telegraph, and power wire, etc. 
Boiler and machinery shops. 

Tin, copper, silver, lead, nickle, spelter, refining 
furnaces, Iron blast furnaces, converters, machine 
shops, fotindries, mining and tool steel works, copper 
rolling, brass founding, iron, steel, and other sheets 
both galvanized, tinned and plain, Oil mills, flour 
mills, soap, cigarette, woollen, weaving and working 
mills, glass works. Leather and boot factories. 

Iron furnaces and converters, telephone and tele- 
graph wire, nail and needles, small hardware, seed o1] 
mills, glass and paper inills, leather and boot factories, 

Iron furnaces and converters, rolling mills, wire, 
plain, corrugated, galvanized and tinned sheets. Cotton 
ginning, and cleaning and weaving works, (spinning). 
Glass and cement and tile works, Pipe for steam, gas 
and water, iron and brass foundries, 

Flour, oil and rice mills, Tanneries, and leather 
manufactures, sugar refineries. 

Flour, oil and rice mills. Tanneries, and boot 
and glove factories, rope and fibre factories, paper 
and glass mills, antimony, spelter, copper, and iron 
smelters and furnaces, Match factories, boiler ma- 
chinery, hardware, and nail and needle wire, bolts, nuts, 
etc., plants. 


CANTON 


YUNNAN 


NANKING 


TSINGTAU 


NANNINGEO 


CHUNGKING 


THE DIFFICULT POSITION OF THE BOARD 
OF COMMUNICATIONS 


(Contributed ) 


The flotation of railway loans m b > | by 1 
. | ; must be delayed by the financial 
rit ae ot he the disastrous war of 1914. The seein pause is 
herefore a suitable opportunity to look back on th < of th 2 
to consider the future, iihiniitlialesiianiniactiaain 

There is no question as to the benef he 

_, Js no tion as tot t to the people of China from the 

arg fo railways, but it is equally certain for the present at any rate 
that the Government cannot undertake unremunerative lines, and therefore 
hnancial results are of the utmost importance. 

It is not easy to state the cost of rai : on j 
a tO. ne ft railway construction in China. 
Figures have been published from time to time, often by interested persons 
trying to make out that their methods, or their nationals, produce better 
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and cheaper work than any other. Such statements conveniently omit a 
good deal, Other statements simply give a lump sum, without details and 
no quantities that would enable the figures to be checked, and rough 
estimates have been put forward as if they were as good as the results of 
Gnished work. After the work is done, it will be time enough to compare 
results, 

There are legitimate reasons for the absence of useful figures, the 
amount contributed by the State to certain lines is not definitely ascertain. 
able, and destruction of records 1m rebellions, and extensive damage to 
railways, has complicated the cost. One of the best things done by China 
in recent years is the appointment of the Unification of Railway Accounts 
Commission. When their recommendations take effect, the railway 
accounts of China will be among the best; that however is in the future, at 
present we are only on safe ground by taking a typical railway entirely 
constructed under a loan agreement and certified by a competent account- 
ant. The “all in” cost is the total of loans, overdrafts, and debts, less any 
funds remaining. 

A very fair average sample piece of line is the Southern section of the 
Pukow railway. It has been recently built, is not an extension of an 
existing line, so had to set up its own administration. The rails are 85 lbs, 
and the track is good and well ballasted. Bridges amount to 97 feet per 
mile, the largest being 9 spans of 200 ft. For a third of its length the 
route passes through broken country involving a good deal of rock cutting 
and banking. Swampy land gave some trouble. In the broken country 
there is much grade of 1 in 150. A large terminal had to be built on the 
low land at Pukow, and suitable workshops have been installed at Puchen, 
Stations are simple, but adequate in accommodation. The locomotives are 
fine, and enough other good rolling stock was provided to start the 
operation of the line. 

Up to the end of i912, the “allin” cost was £11,750 per mile 
Discount on the issue and other charges took £1,050, and interest during 
construction £1,540, leaving £0,100 for construction, including Head Office 
and all incidental expenses. 

To compare one railway with another on the cost per mile basis is 
absurd, without details. In flat easy country with few rivers, and little 
troubie from floods, the work will cost less than £9,160. In very difficult 
country, with rapid rivers, or very wide rivers, and under adverse political 
conditions, it will cost more. To take one ttem as an example, a railway 
under former conditions has 50 feet of bridge work per mile, another in 
hilly, but not difficult country has 200 it. per mile, and of a larger class, so 
that the cost of the one, per mile, is fairly six times the cost of the other. 


No useful comparison can be made without quantities and conditions. 

The exchange, length of line, climate, labour conditions, and many 
other factors are not controlled by engineers, or contractors, and affect the 
cost. For a good “ average railway” it would not be safe to take less than 
£12,000 a mile as the “ all in” cost, involving an annual interest payment of 
£600 (at 5%) and a redemption payment of £300 from the tenth to fitieth 
year, in addition to working expenses and improvements, 


It must be noted that China has set herself an onerous task to pay 5% 
from the start, and to redeem the capital. A vision of railways with all the 
capital paid off, and the entire revenue available to improve and extend the 
lines or reduce rates is a magnificent conception. An order to this effect in 
Europe or America would cause consternation in railway and trading 
circles, and a panic on the exchange. Can it be done in China? Is it 
being done: 

When we turn to operating accounts some confusion again appears, 
also to be remedied by the accounts commission, State capital], all or 
partial, reduces interest and redemption, Some lines cannot pay all their 
interest, some can, but not redemption (which perhaps is not yet due) but 
no clear statement can be obtained anywhere, and some care must be taken 
to distinguish the real results, Unless the same standard of maintenance 
is observed, and the same practice as between maintenance and improve- 
ment account, comparisons are affected, 

The most successful railway undertaking in China is the South 
Manchuria railway, 702 miles. On all points it may not lead, but from the 
public point of view, the revenue per mile, (over yen 30,000 gross) 
passenger and freight facilities, general discipline and good order, are 
probably better than on any other linc. This railway possesses advantages 
unattainable on Chinese lines at present. It is far less impeded by out of 
date Customs and likin arrangements than any other line, and the whole ot 
the profits are spent on developing It. 

The Peking-Mukden line is perhaps the best example to consider, and 
its position may be condensed thus, length 605 miles, revenue $22,350, 
working expenses $7,760, net revenue $14,590, which was spent thus, 
improvements $2,810, sundry outside items $500, interest $1,570, redemption 
$1,180, to the Government $8,380, all these being per mile per annum. AS 
the rate of exchange was above the average, for the £12,900 line it may be 
put that we require $7,000 for interest, $4,000 forimprovements and sundries, 
and after the toth year another $4,000 for redemption. The E M.R. was 
partly constructed with State funds, and the capital on which interest and 
redemption is now paid amounts to £3,000 per mile only. There would 
have been very little left to hand over to the Government if It had been a 
£12,000 line, and for the last seven years the railway would just have he : 
its own, paying interest, improvement and redemption. But the worst 
would now have been past, for as the loan is reduced, charges decrease, 
and it may safely be said that the ideal conditions can be, and are being, 
obtained on the Peking-Mukden Railway. 


On the Peking-Kalgan railway, 143 miles, in the first year the = 
revenue amounted to $500 per mile, in 1911 to over $3,500, and in gia 
$9,000, a good resuli, As this line was constructed with State funds, 


mostly supplied by the P.M.Ry, there is no important loan interest, etc., t0 
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pay, and here we have already in operation the beneficent results aimed at 
for all China. The surplus is being used to extend the line. 

On the. Peking-Hankow railway, 836 miles, net revenue per mile 1906, 
$6,000, 1909 $9,500, 1912 $11,500, 1913 about $14,500, This railway is 
burdened with the repayment of the Szechuen-Hankow railway loan, and 
with an extra loan raised to redeem the original concession, so payments 
for redemption are heavy. But if the revenue of 1913 can be maintained 
all obligations should be met without curtailing the very necessary 
improvements. 

The Tientsin-Pukow railway, 674 miles, made $5,000 a mile in 1913 as 
gross receipts, a good start, in I914 the net should reach $3,000, 
Apparently full interest will not be paid until the 3rd or 4th year, and the 
improvement account is a large one, mostly for extra rolling stock But 
there is no reason why this railway should not, in a year or two, be among 
the best. 

The Taiyuanfu railway, 151 miles, is now doing better, and net receipts 
have reached, Igt3, $7,000 per mile, more than enough to pay interest, but 
not enough for redemption or improvement, however it seems likely to 
reach that stage before long. 

Unfortunately there are some less encouraging results. The Taoching 
railway, 03 miles, with net receipts of under $2,000 cannot Pay interest in 
fall. nor is there much prospect of its coming up to standard. The Pienlo 
railway, 115 miles’, gross revenue about $5,000, !s in the same position but 
will become part of a through route, when its prospects will improve. 

The Shanghai-Nanking railway, 211 miles, has to meet such severe 
competition by canal and river, that freight traffic is very small. The gross 
revenue is about $14,006 and the net $5,000. Interest however exceeds that, 
and the line may not reach standard until it is connected to the Nanking- 
Changsha railway. 

The Pinghsiang railway, 70 miles, has gross of $&8,o00 and net probably 
$2,000, not enough for the standard interest. This line may form part of 
the Nanking-Changsha system. 

The Canton-Kowloon railway, 112 miles, has to meet severe river 
competition, and the freight traffic is very small. The net revenue is a 
very small figure, and improvements have still to be faced. The line will 
do better when connected to the Canton-Hankow line. 

The Kirin-Changchun railway, 80 miles, appears to be in a difficult 
position, with $6,000 gross, and expenses exceeding this though probably 
some of this is due to the Jine not being quite finished. 

As with construction figures, these results per mile of railway must 
not be used to compare one railway with another without knowledge of 
quantities and conditions. But they do show thie net revenue, and interest 
obligations, in a way that enables us to get some idea of the problem. 

There are a number of private railways in China, mostly very short. 
A few appear to pay working expenses, but some have rot been completed 
owing to want of, or disappearance of, the funds, and others have tailed 
owing to disagreements among the shareholders. If they are to continue 
running some of them will eventually have to be taken over by the State, 
and as the proprietors expect to be recompensed for all the money lost, 
there 1s not much profit in sight to the Government from the private 
railwavs. 

When taken enbloc, there is at present a deficit inthe budget, that is to 
say working expenses and interest can be paid, but either much needed 
improvements cannot be carried out, or redemption must in some cases 
be delayed. This isthe dificult position in which the Board finds itself. 
they have the hard task of reconciling conflicting claims on the 
improvement fund, and of finding the deficits. 

Until it is seen how things are going, it would not be wise to provide 
too much rolling stock, for example, at the start of a new line. But the 
improvements of the first three years are really the completion of the 
construction, and it seems quite fair that FINANCIERS SHOULD 
ARRANGE FOR PART OF THE INTEREST AND ALL THE 
IMPROVEMENTS OF THE FIRST THREE YEARS TO BE 
INCLUDED IN THE CAPITAL, AND FOR THE REDEMPTION TO 
START ON A SLIDING SCALE. To put the working account in debt 
at the start. for interest, and to hamper improvements is carrying the ideal 
too far. The first five years should be allowed for attaining full interest, 
the second five for building up a respectable improvement fund, the third 
hve for getting well into redemption, and the fourth five for attaining a 
matured position and assisting new lines. 

The railways now open may be divided into three classes. First those 
that have reached a safe position. Second those with good prospects but 
requiring help during first years, and third those with no immediate 
Prospect of meeting full obligations, 

No more of class 3 should be built for purely commercial reasons, 
unless State aid is promised, and railways of class 2 should not be built 
faster than class one can support. At present this may appear slow, but 
the ratio of expansion will be an increasing one, and in 25 years’ time the 
Possibilities will be enormous. 

In the meantime can anything be improved? can construction and 
Operation costs be reduced, or revenue increased? [Financial charges are a 
matter of credit. It seems impossible at present to raise capital by shares 
at par, on which no interest would be paid till it was earned. Every 
odstacle to trade, every disturbance, scares lenders. A riot or tricky law 
anywhere, though not inthe least connected with railwavs, injures confidence 
and raises the terms of railway loans. The adventures of White Wolf 
“creased the cost of every railway that will be built for some years. The 
War will cause a great demand for capital in Europe, and no reduction of 
Nancial charges seems likelv. 

Onstruction work has hitherto been done under railway administration. 

ontract work (i.e. for an exact price offered in advance) is out of the 
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question. A contractor wants plans, specifications and quantities from the 
chief engineer, he wants tenders for all materials delivered at the site, he 
wants many sub-contractors, men with no capital but much labour 
experience on railway work. He knows from his own past experience 
what similar works have cost, he knows that after the Directors have 
settled the contract that he and he only will manage the work, and he wants 
all this in advance so as to enable a bona fide offer to be made up. Totake 
such a contract in China would be a plunge into the unknown. An offer 
could be obtained, of course, but it must be wide enough to cover all risks, 
and therefore is not a profitable offer, for China. The remedy for all this 
is in China’s own hands; improve the conditions, and some day contractors 
will appear, and there should be some benefit from the competition. 

But under the same improved conditions, administrative work will also 
be easier. It is not a question of the name of the system, but of the 
experience of the nien in charge, for after all both work on exactly the 
same lines. namely, materials bought by tender, and as much labour as 
possible sublet. 

China's directors and engineers have had considerable experience now 
on some lines, and contractors have a hard task before them to better the 
results. There seems little chance for reduced construction costs. 

_ Maintenance charges are naturally light on a new line, after 5 vears 
sleepers begin to go, after ten the rolling stock wants much repair, after 15 
the very rails get worn down. No railway has reached its maximum 
working expenses, but if receipts increase in a greater ratio this will be 
balanced. 

The only possible solution is increased revenue. This is not only 
possible but is taking place, but the utmost efforts are required in all 
directions to speedily abolish antiquated Customs and likin arrangements, 
to introduce the booking at railway risk and delivery to all places, to train 
an efficient police, and to sternly put down petty exactions at stations. 

Rates may not be higher than in Europe, but what does that mean to a 
Chinese? With his much lower scale of daily finance, it means a very high 
rate, and one of the most intricate problems is to decide whether a 
reduction will lead to sufficiently increased traffic. In time it will and must 
come, if railways are to be a real benefit to the people. It would be worth 
trying one or two cheap fares between large cities, for 3 years, say third 
sa fares of $1 between Peking and Tientsin, just to see how it would 
resuit, 

Recently the accountants’ commission did a great deal of useful work, 
and the near future should see a development of this action, in standing 
commissions appointed for each principal section of railway work all over 
China. The standing commissions should be asked to select a few of 
their best men to form a Central Commission to assist the Board in 
matters of general policy. 

On the railways the staff of officers is small for all the supervision 
they have to do. Their non-commissioned officers are willing, but it will 
take time to train up a generation with the railway instinct in their bones, 
and proper ideas of responsibility and efhciency. The coolies who worked 
well on construction when paid by contract, assume a somewhat nonchalant 
attitude when paid by the dav. Much has been done, but much remains to 
be done, and all ranks and classes should combine to “do their bit” to 
assist the Board to put China’s railwavs on a firm footing. 


O. W. 





TSINGTAU SOAP FACTORY 


A German Chemist recently erected a soap-manufacturing 
plant in Tsingtau, which appears to be having considerable 
success. The idea is to manufacture toilet and washing soaps to 
be supplied to the natives at lower prices than the imported 
products. 

A novelty which has been introduced, is the sale of soft 
soap in enamel buckets. This is sold in graniteware enamel 
buckets holding 10 kilos, and sells complete with wooden cover 
for the bucket at $3.80 Mexican ($1.79 gold), a 5-kilo bucket of 


soap selling at $2.20 Mexican (1.03 gold). The cost of the 


bucket and soap together is less than the buckets alone in the 
regular retail shops of the city. This mode of selling appeals 
particularly to the Chinese, as they are particularly anxious to 
secure enameiware goods. 

The soap factory sells its violet, lilac, heliotrope, and lily-of- 
the-valley scented toilet soaps in cartons containing three cakes 
at $1 Mexican (0.47 gold) per carton at retail. Other toilet 
soaps are packed four cakes in a carton and are sold at 50 cents 
Mexican (23 cents gold) per carton. Family toilet soap comes 
six cakes in a carton and selis for. 50 cents Mexican (23 cents 
gold). Lanolin soap sells for 15 cents Mexican per cake and 
shaving soap at 20 cents per cake. Washmg soaps come 25 
cakes or bars to the case, each bar weighing 2 pounds, and sells 
for $5 Mexican (2.35 goid) per case. Tar soap, packed 25 
cakes of 2 pounds to the case, sells at $4.50 Mexican. 

The machinery for this factory was secured from Germany. 
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On Friday, October 30th, 1914, a trial trip was successfully made of a 
new Railway Engine on the main line of the South Manchuria Railway, 
which event marked a new epoch in the annals of Japanese Railway 
Engineering, Already on the Imperial Japanese Government Railways 
home-built locomotives are drawing Imperial Government trains, but all 
the Japanese home lines are on the narrow gauge. This one, whose trial 
trip Dairen had the honour of witnessing, is the first standard gauge 
locomotive ever designed and built by Japanese engineers, The South 
Manchuria Railway Company had the distinction of producing this interest- 
ing piece of work at its central workshops at Shakako. near Dairen, the 
terminus and headquarters oi the Railway, and one of the most flourishing 
ports in the Far East. 

The lay-out cf the Shakako Workshops, though on a comparatively 
small scale, is one of the best and most up-to-date in the world, and the 
equipment is second to none. Opened only in 1011, with the most modern 
facilities and machinery that science had invented, nothing has yet become 
obsolete or old-fashioned, while new inventions and facilities are added 
whenever they appear. There are nearly 3,000 well-trained employees, the 
majority of whom live in a model town adjoining. 


Having produced some of the most beautiful saloon carriages and 
passenger cars in the world, as well as goods cars of every description, 
tram cars, etc., and having, in addition, put out at short notice much 
machinery, such as huge winding machines for use in the Company’s coal 
mines, etc., it is not to be wondered at that, under such an able 
superintendent as Mr. H. Mori, formerly Superintendent of the Workshops 
of the Imperial 
Japanese Govern- 
ment Railways, 
ambition should 
soar to the con- 
struction of a lo- 
ccmotive engine. 

Hitherto, the 
South Manchuria 
Railway trains 
have been puiled 
by the finest loco- 
motives money 
could buy in Amer- 
ica and é Great 
Britain. But it is 
claimed by the 
builders that this 
home product has 
proved by actual 
running to be the 
finest engine, with 
the highest efficien- 
cy, among all the 





New Standard Gauge Engine Built at the South Manchuria Railway Shops. 


locomotives in the possession of the Company. It is of entirely new design, 
aid has been aimed at embodying the merits of the best types in Europe and 
America to suit the condition of the Company’s lines. 


Thanks to this initial success, the Workshops are now building five 
more locomotives of exactly the same design, and are also ccnstructing six 
double-ender tank engines for the Chosen (Korean) Government Railways. 
Moreover, it 1s intended to gradually increase the capacity for building 
new locomotives and cars. 

The following is a description of the engine whose trial trip is under 
mention :— 

The frames are of plates with underhung driving springs, similar to 
the Continental type, and have 0.176” deflection per short ton, which lies 
between the English and American practices, and effects the best riding of 
the engine. 

The boiler,is of the Belpaire type, with cylindrical smoke-hox, 
supported by a saddle made of steel plates, the exhaust pipes in the saddle 
being of steel. 

_ The brick arch is of special re-enforced design, with no arch tube, 
which has been found, by actual trials already made on several locomo- 
tives, to last over seven months without attention. 


The superheater is of the Schmidt type, with superheater heating 
surface of 532 sq. ft.; and the lubrications of cylinders, steam chests, and 
air pump are by Michalk’s patent mechanical] lubricator. 

The valve mo- 
tion js of the ordi- 
nary Walschaert 
type, and the 
elliptic valve dia- 
Sram wasautoniat- 
ically drawn by 
actual valve mo- 
tion, thus ensuring 
that the steam dis- 
tributions in the 
cylinders are per- 
fect. 

The principal 
dimensions and 
weight distribu: 
tions ot the loco- 
motive are as fol- 
low :— 


(GENERAL DATA 
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Tractive effort ; 

Weicht of engine in w orking order 

Weight on first drivers in working order 
Wei ht on second driv ers in working order 
Weight on third drivers in working order.. 
Weight on fourth drivers in working order 
Total weight on drivers in working order.. 
Weicht on leading truck in working order.. 


Weicht of engine and tender 1n working order 


Wheel base, driving 
Wheel base, total 
Wheel base, engine and tender 


RATIOS 


Weicht on dcrivers=tractive effort 
kets a] Ww eight of engine—tractive effort 


= 


Tractive effort & diameter drivers = *equivalent 


he ating surface 
Equivalent heating surfs ce=>orate area 


Fire box heating surface = *equivalent heating 


surface, per cent. 


Weight on drivers<=*equiv alent heating surface 
Total we cht of engine—*Equivalent heating surface. 


Volume both Cylinders, cub. ft 


*Equivalent heating surface—Volume Cyl; nder 


Grate areas-V olume Cylinders 
CYLINDERS 


Kind 


Diameter ane d stroke 
VALVES 


Kind - 
(;reatest travel 


WHEELS 


riving, diameter ov er tires 
riving Teceale main, diameter and leneth 


= 


) 
> 
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Engine truck wheels. diameter 
Engine truck, journals 


BOILERS 


Style 
Working pressure ee 
oe ae diameter of first. Tl ing ie 


irebox, length and width 
Tubes, number and outside diameter 
Flues, number and outside diameter 
Tubes, length between tube sheets 
Heating surface, tubes and flues 
Heating surface, fire box 
Heating surface, total 
"Equivalent heating surface 
“uperheater heating surface 
(srate area 
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ving journals, cthers, diameter and length... 
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40,000 lbs. 
181.850 Ibs. 
41,000 lbs, 
40,750 Ibs. 
40,200 Ibs. 
41,100 Ibs. 
163,050 Ibs. 
18 800 Ibs, 
292.400 Ibs, 
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Belpaire 
180 Ibs. 
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smoke stack, height above rail .. .. 1. 1... 153” 


Centre of boiler above rail .. .. 9’ 6" 
TENDER 
20K «os ae as. sm ae Be Water bottom 


PTAwe 5. < om es as ca” veiw ke “Sal” © aco: SC eRRRESS 
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*Equivalent heating er seen 549+ (1,5 532) =3,349 sq. it. 





RAILWAY APPLIANCES 





THE Pyle NATIONAL HEAD-LICHT 


The remarkable results obtained in America with the Pyle National 
Electric Head-light for locomotives have frequently been referred to in the 
American railway and engineering press, and they have always provided 
astonishing reading for people in England where locomotive head-lights 
are Only used as indicators to signalmen as to the class of train approaching, 
and not, asin America, India, Africa, Australia, &c., for lighting up the 
track ahead. But although powerful electric head-lights are not- required 
on the railways of the United Kingdom, there is a very large field for 
their adoption elsewhere owing to the railways not being so carefully 
guarded as they are here. 

The Pyle National Electric Head-light has been applied in America to 
more than 22.000 locomotives and has been undoubtedly instrumental, not 
only in facilitating the work of the enginemen, but in preventing Many 
accidents which otherwise would have occurred. The light is a strong 
penetrating and powerful heam. of which an idea may be gathered from 
the accompanying illustration. The apparatus is by no means complicated, 
nor is its initial cost a large one. The maintenance cost, including repairs, 
does not, it is stated, exceed 4s. a month which, in view of the extreme 
efficiency of the light, can hardly be said to be worth consideration. 


The apparatus consists of a turbo-generating set of suffictent capacity 
to supply all the lamps required on the locomotive. The rotor of this 
unit is of the built-up type. steam being led to the vanes through a single 
nozzle. Attached to the nozzle block are two guide passages which direct 
the impingement and flow of steam to and from the vanes on the rotor, 
producing the highest efficiency. The dynamo is enclosed, and of the 
internal magnetised type with windings proportioned to carry heavy over- 
load without injury to the machine. The arc lamp for the head-light is of 
simple construction; it can be trimmed quickly and when properly 
focused, will illuminate the track for fully half-a-mile ahead of the 
locomotive. 

We have only described the apparatus in the briefest possible manner 
in the foregoing, but what we have said, in conjunction with the illustra- 
tion appearing herewith, will, we think, suffice to make the simple 
character of the apparatus and its high efficiency auite clear to those 
interested. 

The address of the Pyle National Head-light Company is 500, Troop 
Street, Chicago, Tll., U,S°A. 





Actual Photograph taken on the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific R.R., with no other light but the Pyle-National 


Electric Headlight. 


The station seen is half a mile from the engine, 








The Tokyo Central Railway Station. 


TOKYO 
CENTRAL 
STATION 


The new Sta- 
tion is situated at 
Yaesucho, Maru- 
nouchi, Kojimachi- 
ku, and its main 
building stands 
looking towards the 
Imperial Palace 
over the moat. 
The building is in 
the style of the 
French Renaissance 
and is an imposing 
structure combining 
magnificence with 
beauty. 

The foundation 
of the building 1s of 
wooden piles and 
concrete. The ex- 
terior and partition 
walls are _ steel- 
framed and built of 
brick and __ stone. 
The floor being 
made of reinforced 
concrete is fire- 
proof, and the roof, 
which is __ steel- 
framed, is covered 
with copper plates 
and slates. 

The main buil- 
ding, whose total 
length is 1,104 ft. 
and whose width 
varies from 66 ft. 
to 132 ft., covers 
an area of 9,364 sq. 
yds., of which 108 
sq. yds. are taken 
up by the single- 
storied, 224 sq. yds. 
for the two-storied, 
and the rest for the 
three-storied _por- 
tion of the building. 
In both southern 
and northern ends 
there is a basement. 
The total area of all 
the floors is 28,968 
sq. yds. The height 
of the building in 


the __ three-storied 
part is about 54 ft. 
from the ground 
level up to the 
eaves. The top of 


each of the domes, 
which cover octa- 
gon concourses on 
each side of the 
building, is about 
124 ft. above the 
ground level. The 
ground floor is I 
ft. 6 inches above 
the ground, and 
the height of the 
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ceiling from the floor is 18 ft. on an average on the ground flog, 
24 ft. on the first, and 10 ft. on the second floor. The depth «5 
the basement is about 8 ft. below the ground level. | 


FACILITIES ON EACH FLOOR. 


The entiie ground floor is allotted for the use of the statio, 
the right-hand portion being for outbound passengers and th, 
left-hand portion for those inbound , while the middle portion ;. 
set apart for the use of the Imperial Household. 

In the right-hand portion, where outbound passengers ente- 
the building, are provided an octagonal concourse with two serie: 
of booking windows and a row of entrance wickets, a Ist clas: 
waiting room for ladies (separate from the other rooms and fitteg 
with lavatories and toilet rooms), a 2nd class waiting room, a ard 
class waiting room, a cloak room, the Ticket Office of the Japan 
Tourist Bureau, a luggage and parcels forwarding office, two 
dining rooms, etc. At the back of the main edifice is a single- 
storied building where there are Ist and 2nd class toilet room: 
and lavatories, 3rd class toilet rooms and lavatories, a public- 
telephone box, a public telegraph office, a book stall, etc. 

In the left-hand portion where inbound passengers pass oy 
of the station, there are an octagonal concourse with exit wickets 
a waiting room, a ladies’ waiting room, ladies’ toilet rooms and 
lavatories, a luggage and parcels claiming office, two cloak rooms. 
public telephone boxes, etc., and in the single-storied building 
attached to the back of the main structure are found toilet rooms 
and lavatories. 


THE IMPERIAL SECTION. 


The Imperial portion in the centre has a frontage of about 
112 ft. and covers an area of 1,100 sq. yds. It contains the 
Emperor's waiting room and accessory rooms, a hall, two waiting 
rooms, a porch. a verandah, a corridor, and a passage to the 
platform, etc. The Emperor's waiting room is a single-storied 
building. In front is a broad carriage drive having a double 
approach to the Imperial entrance. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


About the middle and also in the southern portion there is 
an entrance to the hotel! upstairs. 

Two passages run through the building from the front to the 
rear to right and left of the central portion, and provide for the 
carriage of luggage and parcels by wagons direct from and to the 
back of the building. 

The remaining portion of the ground floor is used as station 
office rooms. 

As to the basements, the one at the southern end 1s provided 
with a boiler room, a kitchen, stores for provisions and table-ware, 
a scullery, etc., and the one at the northern end with a boiler- 
room only. The boilers are used for heating purposes and the 
other facilities for the service of the dining rooms. Arrangements 
are so made that the meals may be cooked in the basement 
and brought up in a kitchen lift to the dining rooms on the 
ground and first floor. 

At the southern end of the first floor there are three dining 
rooms varying in size, one of them being much larger than the 
other two, so that a very large party can be served at one time. 
Smaller rooms are provided in combination with these dining 
rooms, and toilet rooms and lavatories are attached for the use 0! 
the guests. The other parts of the right half of the second floor 
are to be made into a hotel and the rest of these floors used a: 
office rooms. 

There are seven staircases leading from the ground floor to 
the second floor. A lift is also provided in each of these three 
places. Besides these seven staircases there is a staircase from 
the ground floor to the first and two from the first to the secon 
floor. The staircase in the Imperial portion is steel-framed an 
overlaid with marble, while the remaining ones are all of iron. 

In the interior of the building, the floor in the Imperial 
portion is in parquetry or of marble. In the other rooms on the 
ground floor, tiles or artificial stone or asphalt plates are laid 
concrete, and on the first and second floor Spruce Fir, De@ 
(Sawara) covers fire-proof concrete. The skirtings of each room 
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on the ground floor are of marble and artificial stone and the 
panels and chair rails are mainly of Spruce Fir (Hinoki) and 
Spruce Fir, Deal (Sawara). 
Most of the rooms have plaster ceilings, while the picturesque 
atterns decorating the interior of all the rooms are different in 
diferent rooms. The purlins and common rafters of the roof are 
of thujopsis dolabrata, and the roof is covered with copper plates 
and slates. 


COST OF THE WHOLE ENTERPRISE. 


Yen. 
The new Tokyo Station Main building. 2,870,142 
The new Shimbashi Station Main building ; 243,104 
The new Yokohama Station Main building and other 
surihege ieee eRe I Senda Selves nih lorriiarsnigrase HARON 400,000 
New line between the present Shimbashi to Hodogaya 
nian LCN SIE esaeeres BPONE —TOOOO0O 
New line between Hamamatsu-cho and Tokyo 294,286 
New bridge over the river Rokugo, about 670,000 
Total 16,477,592 


The new stations and tracks were opened to traffic on 
Sunday, December 20. The Central Station will be christened 
Tokyo Station. The new station at Yokohama is to be called, for 
the time being, Takashima-cho Station. The present Shimbashi 
is to be converted into a freight depot and the new Karasumori 
Station will be called “ Shimbashi.” 

The present local trains running only between Shimbashi and 
Yokohama or vice versa are to be replaced by electric cars, the 
other trains running beyond Yokohama remaining as they are at 
present, for the time being. In Tokyo all the trains and electric 
cars will depart from and arrive at Tokyo Station and in 
Yokohama, electric cars will not go farther than Takashima-cho 
until the city line in Yokohama is completed, while all the trains 
will call at the present Yokohama Station, except the long 
distance trains such as for Kobe, Shimonoseki, etc., which will 
pass Hiranuma as at present. 

The above-mentioned traffic system is temporary and a new 
system will be enforced when the unfinished part of the work 
is ready for traffic, 

Fach motor car has four motors each with a capacity of 100 
horse-power and the maximum speed is 50 miles per hour. It 
has a multiple unit controller and a pantograph instead of a pole. 
The catenary system has been adopted all the way, while the 
electric system available for traction is from Tokyo Station down 
to Shinagawa low tension direct current (600 volts) and from 
Shinagawa beyond, high tension direct current (1,200 volts). 

The classes of the cars will be 2nd and 3rd and two motor 
cars are combined at a running, except in rush hours when a 
trailer will be put in between the motor cars. ‘The capacity of a 
train in rush hours will be 2nd class 50 and 3rd class 210 
Passengers and in the other hours, 2nd class 24 and 3rd class 154 
passengers. ( Japan Mai/) 


DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIAN RAILROADS. 


According to the Russian press, the Ministry of Ways of 
Communication has announced that the mileage of Russian 
railroads is 43, 788, of which 29,594 miles belong to Government 
railroads. _In addition, the railroads in Finland cover 2,430 miles 
and the Eastern Chinese Railroad, 1,073 miles. There are also 
temporary lines covering 2,031 miles. Of lines under construc- 
lion there are 5,057 miles, and of lines for the construction of 
which permission has been granted, 3,899 miles, 

RECEIPTS SHOW LARGE INCREASES. 
- The gross receipts of all the railroads in the first 11 months 
; '913 amounted to G. $545, 900, 000, exceeding the receipts of 
© corresponding period of 1912 by $40,685,000. The gross 
‘sceipts of the Government railroads were $364,105,000. The 
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number of passengers was 248,000,000, and the freight carried 
amounted to 262,000,000 short tons. 

_ During January, 1914, receipts from the sale of passenger 
railroad tickets amounted to $5,908,595 for Government lines, 
and $2,028,070 for private lines, compared with $5,303,470 and 
$1,823,100, respectively, in January, 1913. The receipts for 
goods carried by slow freight during that month totaled $25,925,- 
100 for Government railways, and $10,755.260 for private 
railroads. The corresponding receipts in 1913 were $23.377,910 
and $9,742,770. The total gross receipts for the Government 
railroads were $36,262,180 and for private railways $14,269,105, 
whereas in January, 1913, they amounted to $32,423,370 and 
$12,976,970, respectively. 

ADDITIONS TO ROLLING STOCK. 


One of the principal reasons for the recent delays in the 
shipment of grain was the insufficient rolling stock on the 
railways. According to instructions from the Ministry of Ways 
of Communication, the private railway companies were to add 
9,000 new freight cars to their rolling stock at the beginning of 
this crop season, the new cars being distributed as follows: South- 
eastern Railways, 3,000 cars; Vladikavkas Railway, 1,850; 
Ryazan-Ural Railway, 1,331; Moscow-Windau-Rybinsk Rail- 
way, 230; Moscow-Kazan Railway, 1,000; Moscow-Kief- 
Voronezh Railway, 1,700; North Donetzky Railway, 137. 
However, in consequence of the late placing of orders, a 
considerable number of these new cars will not be delivered 
before January I, 1915. 

To prevent such an occurrence in the future and to increase 
the capacity of the railways in accordance with the expected 
srowth of traffic, the Ministry of Ways of Communication has 
decided to instruct the private railways to place orders for new 
cars in time to make them available for the transportation of the 
1915 crop. According to the calculation of the ministry, the 
private railways must construct 18,500 new freight cars, 
distributed as follows: Southeastern Railway, 4,400 cars; 
Viadikavkas Railway, 2,850; Ryazan-Ural Railway, 3,400; 
Moscow - Windau-Rybinsk Railway, 1,650; Moscow - Kazan 
Railway, 1,825; Moscow-Kief-Voronezh Railway, 1,800; North 
Donetzky Railway, 2,500; Bielgorod-Sumy Railway, 100. 

The Ministry of Ways of Communication reports that 
120,000 railway cars have been ordered for the Russian 
railroads, to be delivered within four years. 





THE PHILIPPINE CARNIVAL 


The Philippine Carnival is to be held at Manila from 
January 30 to February 7 this year. In spite of the war 
it is felt that this Festival which has in past years done so 
much to make Manila better known to the world should not be 
abandoned. On the contrary every effort is to be made to make 
the 1915 Carnival the greatest festival ever known in the Far 
Fast. The unqualified support of the Insular Government is 
being given and there is every reason to believe that the 1915 
Carnival will achieve even greater success than its predecessors. 


NEW ENTERPRISES AND EXPERIMENTS 
IN FORMOSA 


Several new enterprises were started in Formosa in 1913. Among these 
may be mentioned the planting of coconuts in the south and experiments 
with teak forestry alsointhe south. Both these enterprises give promise of 
success, though teak seedlings failed to grow in the northern part of the 
island. Government aid will be given and it is intended to plant 6,000 
acres with teak seedlings. 

A new hber material was reported, made from the fruit of a tree 
and known as “hanshi-men.” It seems to be something between cotton 
and silk, A company with a capital of 1,000,000 yen ($560,000) was 
organized to grow hemp to compete with the Manila article; the results, 
however, were not satisfactory. Cotton seems to do well in the vicinity 
of Kagi, and a short ton of seeds was imported from the United States for 
planting. Experiments were made with grape cultivation near Shinchiku 
with very promising results. Whale fishing after the Norwegian 
system was started off Koshun, south Taiwan. Boats equipped with oil 
engines (Japanese) are now used by the fishermen of the Pescadores. 
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O'S BIG STORE 


—— | Saeko senses ee — ree ere The largest part of the third floor is taken up 
| by the departments of Foreign Tailoring, l’oreign 
Tourists, Watches and Jewellery, Children’s Station- 
ery, Hair Ornaments, Toys, Shawls, Ready- “Made 
articles, &e., &c. The sitting room on this Hoor is 
furnished and decorated ; in Jacobean style. 


On the fourth floor are exhibited Japanese ang 
European Furniture in a great variety, +a 
Carpets, Rugs, Upholstering stuffs, Damasks, & 


On this floor are model rooms, viz. 5 ae 
room in Louis XVI, a dining room in Flizabethan, 
a bed room in Adams and a library in modern 
English styles. A large space on this floor is given 
over to customers and visitors dining room. 


| A richly decorated and furnished drawing room 

TE tee in Louis XVI style is situated at the  southeas 

UY corner, near the passenger elevator, and is intended 

ae Py PUA See for the use of distinguished guests and visitors, In 

t oe. the northe'n part of the floor are situated the 

Ti 7 | i F i ee aed Library, Reference rooms, Doctors’ office, Designs & 
“Vee | Designing rooms, E.ditors’ and Publishing office, 

The nfth floor contains a Japanese [ine Arts 
gallery, a Model Japanese Sitting room, also the 
newly ‘organized department for selling Japanese 
teas and ceremonial tea-utensils. 

Mail Order Department and Accountants’ offices 
are on this floor, also a department for executing 
government orders and the Decorators room at the 
northern end of the floor. 

The Directors’ rooms and their council hall are 
on this floor, as are also separate rooms for the 
General Manager, the Chief Secretary, and the Cor- 
responding Secretary. 

Several desks for cashiers are placed in different 
parts of the floors and the packages collected from 
re ge ; , different departments are carried down by means of 

Nee Ge et Pees ce spiral chutes, 
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The Mitsukoshi Department Store, Tokyo. 


THE NEW HOME OF THE MITSUKOSHI 


In the year 1900 the Directurs of the Mitsukoshi Co., Ltd. decided to 
have a new place of business and torthwith commissioned Mr. Tamisuke 
Y okokawa, a well known Japanese architect and engineer, to plan and build 
it, he being instructed to make it the most EMpOSINE structure of its kindin 
Tokyo. The result is a great palace of Art and Commerce, towering high 
over the Nihonbashi and provided with every appliance to meet the 
twentieth century requirements. A magnificent white building of seven 
stories with a spacious basement and a roof-garden, it occupies one of the 
finest corner sites in the city of Tokyo. Jt hasa frontage of one hundred 
and twenty feet on Muromachi and a depth of one hundred and eighty feet 
on Surugacho, while its total height is one hundred and eighty feet. The 
great edifice is of pure Renaissance style and is built of iron and concrete, 
while its accommodations are superb, with the very latest equipments and 
apparatus. Especially tine are its fre prevention devices, the management 
having been particularly painstaking to make them most complete. 
Several automatic meee made by Messrs. Mather and Pratt of 
Englan: are provided at the right places throughout the building. Six 
passenger elevators from Messrs. Otis of New York, (two for employees 
only) are in the building, besides an escalator which ts situated at the left 
of the main stair-way. The mail chutes for the convenience of customers 
and visitors are installed alongside of the elevators. Thecash received for 
goods is conveyed through pneumatic tubes from all parts of the store to 
the main cashier’s desk on the ground floor. Every means is provided for 
the thorough ventilation of the building, The basement is chiefly 
occupied by an engine room, a furnace, elevator machine room and also a 
cold storage room. 

The entire eastern side of the first floor is taken up by show windows 
paned with the ijinest plate glass specially imported from America. The 
second and upper floors may be reached by the passenger elevators, the 
escalator, or by going up flights of staircases of which there are three, the 
main one running up near the court and the other two 1n two corners of the 
building, 

The second, third and fourth floors are used as salesrooms. The first 
floor facing Muromachi, is chietly devoted to the display of Toilet 
articles, Perfumery, Shoes and Trunks, Japanese foot-gear and umbrellas, 
The newly organized department for the sale of Provisions, Wines, Table 
Wares, etc., is also situated here. The smoking room, to the left of the 
main entrance, and the Information and Adjusting offices to the right are 
found on the ‘ground floor. The second Hoor is devoted to the sale and 
exhibition of cotton and silk goods, for domestic consumption. 

A parlor decorated and furnished in Adams style is situated near 
the elevators. 

A Dress Pattern room and a Special-order room for the use of 
customers who wish to make selection of goods at their ease, are on the @ a | 
second floor. The Rotunda of the Mitsukoshi Store, Tokyo. 
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The Mitsukoshi: Provision Department, Fancy Goods and Bag Department. 


in Japan and designed and executed by the firm's own artists and workmen. 


The roof-garden is one of the attractions of the New Mitsukoshi : 
The clock which faces the main entrance ts also a home product and is 


Establishment. It has a tower from which a fine bird's-eye view of the 


city may be had, and also a culinary room where ; 
all kinds of food are cooked and served in the ee oo 
dining room onthe fourth floor. A photographic 
gallery is located just below the tower, and 
near-by is a greenhouse, where flowers and plants 
are sold. 

There is a music pavilion situated near a 
very picturesque arbour surrounded by fower- 
beds. At the left hand corner of the roof-garden 
is a torii or gate which leads to a shrine dedicated 
to Inari, the God of Rice. Just facing the pavilion 
is a delightful little pond with a fountain and on 
both sides of the pond are artistically arranged 
flower-beds of rare flowers. 

To the right, up a small flight of stairs you 
come to a pretty wistariat rellis. Here you can 
rest and enjoy a fine view of the city. 

The corridors are alongside of the photo- 
graphic gallery and the sky-light roof leading to 
the greenhouse and the tea-room. - 


WHITE PILLARED ENTRANCE. 


The handsome white pillared entrance is 
guarded on either side by great bronze lions 
designed by a famous London artist. Within 
the entrance. standing at the threshold of the 
great store, the visitor receives an impression of 
riciness and splendour, of spaciousness and good 
taste that remains with him throughout his tour 
ot the seven stories and finally is capped by the 
many arrangements for comfort and pleasure to 
be found on the capacious roof garden, where 
amid music and flowers, the cool tinkle of a 
splashing fountain, and soft breezes blowing from 
off Tokyo Bay he sits him down to marvel over 
the combined art and skill that have made it all possible. 


WORTHY OF ANY WESTERN CITY 
If for che moment he is inclined to forget he is in Tokyo and imagine 
. is at Marshall Fields, Chicago, or Sharrods, London, he has only to 
nance over to the left hand corner and behold the Shinto shrine to Inari, 
the God of Rice, properly approached through torii. If that doesnot bring 
ae back ye Japan he will have to look through one of the dozen telescopes 
aut Over the blue-grav sea of tiled roots, with temples and palaces 
tbe da the exclamation points. From this roof garden he can stroll! into 
protographic department and order anything in the photographic line to 
mis anywhere in the world. In addition to supplies there are two 
whatever where portraits are taken and af the sitter desires costumes, 
ssh are of Japanese history desired will be furnished and the 
lowers. ee OY, an_expert. In the adjoining hot-house rare plants and 
rs are found. Orders for special decorations or gifts may be placed 


here. with 41 : ste 
ian with the assurance of prompt execution by a trained and skilful 


THE MARBLE STAIRWAY, 


stairwa es Picuous feature of the main floor is the magniticent- marble 
na ‘baa from the main floor of the court up three fights with 
an artistic a cony overhanging from the second floor, the whole lighted by 

stic chandelier of gilt bronze, the first of its kind to be manufactured 
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Bronze Lion at Entrance to Mitsukoshi Store. 


conspicuous for its beauty of design and richness 
of material, being of solid mahogany and gilt, 
the whole surmounted by a gilt figure of Mercury 
several feet high. At the right of the main 
entrance is the information. bureau where 
foreign visitors will find in addition to ordinary 
facilities of such a bureau, English or French 
speaking guides who will aid them in their pur- 
chasing. 


A BRIEF HiSTORY OF THE MITSUKOSHI 


The Mitsukoshi is the oldest and largest retail 
dry goods store in Japan, its foundation dating 
back to the frst year of Yempo (1673 A.D.) It 
originally did business under the firm name of 
Yechigoya, known also as Mitsui Dry Goods Store 
until its present name was adopted in 1904, with 
some changes in its organization, its proprietor- 
ship still remaining in the famous Mitsu: family. 

Owing to the high quality of goods handled, 
the store enjoys world-wide reputation. 


It was one of the first Japanese establishments 
to introduce the Western methods of doing 
business and to adopt up-to-date appliances. 


The policy of the founder of this famous 
house was, as it has been always that of his 
successors, to supply the public with the best and 
most reliable articles at the lowest possible prices. 
At first the firm dealt exclusively in cotton and 
silk goods, but later gradually increased its as- 
sortment of stock. 

At present the Mitsukoshi employs by far 
the largest number of employees and does the 
largest amount of business in this country, of any 


store carrying most extensive stocks of silks and silk goods, in fact, 
merchandise of every description to meet the requirements of all classes of 


people. 
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The Roof Garden, Mitsukoshi Store 
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TRADE CONDITIONS 


IN CHEFOO 


(Vice-ConsuL Crawrorp M. BisHor, CHEFoo) 
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CHEFOO: Fish Market. 
The most important event of the past year (1913) was the for- 
mation in May of the Chefoo Harbor Improv ement Commission 
for the construction of a breakwater, to be paid for by the 
collection of a surtax on imports. Engineers have been engaged 
and have already drawn up a tentative plan which has received 
the approval of the consular body. Acting under ee 
from Peking the customs officials put into operation on July 
the tariff of surtaxes to cover the cost of construction. Collec. 
tions for the first six months exceeded previous estimates by 14 
per cent, a striking commentary on the increased trade of the 
port. Included in the tariff are port dues on shipping of $o0.015 
per ton, and wharfage dues, for steamers, on merchandise of 6} 
per cent of the duty (about 5 per cent). The area of the 
inclosed harbor 1s expected to be about 250 acres. The necessity 
for the breakwater is shown by the fact that work in the harbor 


was impossible for 333 days last year on account of weather 
conditions. 
Plans for the construction of a railway into the interior 


have not made much headway, negotiations between the local 
people and the central Government having resulted merely in an 
understanding that the line when built shall be a governmental 
and not a commercial undertaking. Jn the meanwhile the 
Government has granted Germany two. important concessions 
for the construction of railways in the Province; one, from 
Tsinanfu to the Peking-Hankow Railway near Shuntefu, may 





East Beach from Consular Hill. 


CHEFOO: 


Customs Wharf. 


be of importance in the construction of a line from Chefoo. into 
the interior. 

Both imports and exports improved during the year, and in 
spite of the prohibition of opium during the latter half of the 
year, the net value of the trade of the port exceeded that of the 
preceding year by $2,226,000. ‘The suppression of the cultivation 
of native opium and the consequent shortage ot supplies, created 
a brisk trade in Indian Malwa opium in the first half of the 
year. The imports of Malwa opium during that period amount- 
ed to over 40,000 pounds as compared with 52,000 for the whole 
of 1912. From June 15 the imports of all kinds of opium into 
the Province of Shantung were prohibited. At the same time 
the authorities prohibited the sale or smoking of opium, and _ the 
revenue derived from opium divans, etc., ceased. 

An electric lighting plant has been established, and machinery 
and materials imported, but it is not yet in actual operation. 
The capital was furnished by Chinese, the engineers are Japanese, 
and the materials came from Germany and Japan. 


BRANCH OF THE BANK OF COMMU NICATIONS—FOREIGN 


RESIDENTS. 


Imports of treasure decreased by.$1,2061,400, the lowest for 
the decade; and exports decreased by S371, 000. Improved local 
conditions and good banking facilities rendered the movement of 
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Consular Hill and Surrounding Country. 
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treasure unnecessary as there has been opened in Chefoo a 
branch of the Bank of Communications with headquarters 1n the 
Board of Communications at Peking. 

in Chefoo there are 1@ foreign business firms and 1,135 
foreign residents. Japan leads, with 20 firms and 483 residents ; the 
United Kingdom is second, with 5 firms and 349 residents; then 
the United States, with 3 firms and 59 residents. The other 
countries represented are Austria, Belgium, Denmark, the 


Netherlands, France, Germany, Italy, Korea, Norway, Russia, 


and Sweden. 


EXPORT AND IMPORT TRADE FOR IQI1 3. 


Chefoo’s trade with foreign countries was led by Hongkong 
with a total of $3,689,389. Japan was first in the import trade, 
with $1,716,056, and Hongkong was first in the export trade, 
receiving goods valued at $2,205,926. Jrade with Russia was 
increased by $80,009, while Great Britains total direct trade 
with Chefoo was increased by $10,843. ‘Trade with Germany, 
France, and Belgium has increased. With Korea, however, it 
shows a decline of $465,840. Of the trade with Russia but 
$56,395 represented imports, whereas imports received from 
Great Britain amounted to $142,400. 


The total foreign imports show a decrease in value from 
97,718,021 in 1912 to $7,676, 11 in 1413, but owing to reductions 
In reexports the net imports increased from $6,20G,168 1n IgI2 
Apart from opium the 


to $6,507,531, or a gain of $398,353. 





Chefoo: 





Chefoo: Streets in Foreign Settlement. 


import duties were generally a little less than in 1yi12 and the 
lowest for the decade. The gross imports of native produce 
show an increase of over $30,000, and as the reexports also 
decreased, the net imports of native produce show an increase of 
$1,189,762. The exports of native produce of local origin was 
similariy increased by $1,314,367. Thus the net value of the 
trade of this port shows an increase of $2,902,491—from 
$20,575,297 in 1912 to $23,477,788 in 1913. 

The summary of the import and export trade, as given by 
the Chinese Maritime Customs in 1912 and 1913, is as follows 
(conversions being made on the basis of 71.6 cents to the 
haikwan tael in 1912 and 74.2 cents in 1912): 


Imports and exports. 1gl2 IGI3 


Imports of foreign goods: 


From foreign countries and Hongkong §$ 5,154,599 $ 3,807,228 


























From Chinese ports” .. - - 4,503,422 3,808,883 

Total foreign imports .. = = 7,718,021 7,676,111 

Total reexported bua - ss 1,508,853 1,068,580 

Net total foreign imports 22 6,209,108 6,607,531 

Imports of native produce... 7:702,304 7,732,522 
nae, 

Reexports to foreign countries 1,523,431 773,838 
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~~ _~ Chefoo: View from Temple Hill. 











Reexports to Chinese ports... Ss 1,023,234 613,22 
Total native reexports .. - - 2,546,665 1,387,062 
Net total native imports bid - 55155,098 6,345,460 





Exports native produce of local origin: 














To foreign countries... oe bai 2,564,359 2,710,252 
l’o Chinese ports 1 vt a 6,646,071 7,814,545 
Total exports native produce of local 

origin as sg _ as 9,210,430 10,524,797 
Gross value of trade of port .. wee 24,630,815 2539339429 
Net value of trade of port... -- 20,575,207 23,477,788 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTS. 


The most important direct imports of foreign goods were 
Japanese sheetings, cotton goods, old iron, rice, coal, flour, 
ginseng, matches, leather, paper, and sugar. As already stated 
the net value of imports from foreign countries is in excess of 
that of the preceding year, and this in spite of the fact that 
opium was prohibited during the last half of the year. The 
import of foreign cotton goods, in general, has increased, but a 
decrease in the imports of American goods and advance in those 
of Japanese goods is noticeable. Woolen goods were generally 
about the same as for the last few years. Metals show con- 
siderable improvement, especially old iron. There was a decrease 
of &,000,000 pounds in the importation of foreign flour, which 
was replaced by native flour. No direct shipment of American 
kerosene oil arrived during the year and reexports from stock, 
amounting to 718,300 gallons, exceeded the imports (271,050 
gallons) from coast ports. Nearly -500,000 gallons of Sumatra 
oil were imported, the largest quantity in several years. The 
imports of foreign refined sugar, chiefly from Hongkong, showed 
an increase, also white sugar, but brown sugar showed consider- 
able decline. 

Of imports of Chinese goods, rice shows an increase of 
12,000,000 pounds. The imports of coal increased, and the 
imports of cocoons were greater than in 1912, the 1912 winter 
crop being a very good one both in quantity and quality. The 
imports of Chinese raw sugars were considerably less than in 
1912, brown sugar being 1,407,133 pounds less, but native white 
sugar was increased by 590,000 pounds. Foreign Hongkong 
refined sugar is rapidly replacing the native sugars. Of imports 
through the native customs, beans and Indian corn declined. 
The imports of timber increased from 64,176 pieces in 1yi2 to 
194,005 in 1913, and paper increased by 1,590,533 pounds. 

The following table shows the important imports at Chefoo 
in 1912 and 1913: 

Articles. 
pounds .. = 


iQi2 
89,859 


1913 


Opium .. - 46,133 
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Foreign cotton goods: 
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on East Beach, Weihaiwe: Road. 


Shirtings, plain, gray ..pieces -. 29,245 
Sheetings a = CG we ws 243,144 
Shirtings, plain, white ..pieces -- 7 74,588 
Drills .. ws 3 BO ae 3 29,097 
Jeans .. - os GO as i 51,203 
T cloths «. - a. a os 38,871 
Cotton, Italians. . se GB! bx a & 49,481 
Cotton, lastings.. do «« ™ ox 11,012 
Japanese cotton cloth yards .. is 708,470 
Other piece goods ..pleces .-.- Gs 121,412 
Handkerchiefs s,d0zen « oe 8,750 
Towels .. 25 G6 = = 28,775 
Cotton yarn pounds .. »+ 4,910,000 
Native cotton goods : 

Sheetings ice . . pieces 38,500 
Cotton yarn pounds .. 1,801,866 
Nankeens - dG .. - 230,933 
Woolen goods: 

Broadcloth a .-yards .. in 3,140 
Lastings. . iw »epieces -. vie 190 
Long ells - a ae - 605 
Spanish stripes .. ie WETS: cos ‘4 2.16 
Foreign metals : 

fron and mild steel— 
New pounds .. -. 1,687,200 
Old am .. do Q, 420,800 
Steel, bamboo c. 2O &s im 350,500 
Other «z. 5 ww do 159,833 
IMPORTS OF NATIVE GOODS. 


15,076 
653,945 
16,009 
375374 
0,7 19,005 


3,07 0 
620 
$30 

4,312 


7 30,133 
2 38,055 


The principal imports through the native customs, consisting 


of goods received from outlying country districts, 
follows: 

Articles. I9t2 
Beans .. pounds .. 
Bean cake ple do #4 ™ 7837 S00 
Corn, Indian .. os OF -+ 29,060,933 
Cotton, raw dG. a: sa 295,000 
Mats, reed -+  eepieces .. af 743,000 
Medicines, value( U.S. currency) - $5,092 
Millet -- is pounds ; & 897,333 
Paper .. - eo 25  B4 .. 6,920,000 
Samshu 7 me CG sz 678,800 
Silk : 
Raw, wild - so GO ans _ 2,666 
Cocoons os .. do .. 15,402,800 
Timber .. os .-pieces .« 7 64,176 
Vermicelli ‘i pounds .. -» 5,506,100 


were ds 
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131,054,400 107,348,400 
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Chefoo: Harbor in Winter. 





Chefoo: Coolies Bringing in Produce. 





Chefoo: Mule Transport. 


EXPORT TRADE. 


Local produce exported to foreign countries and to Chinese 
Ports increased in value in every case. While the exports of 
beans, bean oil, and bean cake decreased, fresh eggs, most of 
Which go to Vladivostok, increased. The exports of salt fish 
nearly doubled those of the preceding year. Fresh fruit, which 
In 1912 had shown a decided increase over 1911, decreased to 
less than the figures for 1911 on account of unfavorable weather 
conditions There was an increase of over 2,000,000 pounds in 
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the exports of groundnuts, but shelled nuts decreased over 
6,000,000 pounds, partly due to prohibitive freight rates to 
certain foreign markets. Exports of silk and cotton lace goods 
increased $14,840. The exports of hair nets amounted to 
$11,130, an increase of more than $4,452. These nets are made 
of imported Chinese human hair specially prepared in Europe. 
The exports of cattle decreased, and amounted to only 96 head, 
the value of exported cowhides being nearly $100,000 less than 
in 1912. Silk of all kinds shows an increase, excepting steam 
hlatures, as none of these are now in operation. The increase 
in hand filatures was 213,333 pounds. Nearly all the local 
establishments were running throughout the year. Silk refuse 
and waste increased over 20 per cent. owing mainly to the 
fashions prevailing abroad which called for velvets and plushes. 
The net increase in the year’s business in pongee was 104,533 
pounds; Australia has also become a customer for this class of 
goods. The prices of 1912 were not maintained, as qualities 
were not good on account of the shortage in Nanshans. Prices 
of Shantungs fell gradually, and at the end of the year were 
lower than they had been for many years. No straw braid was 
shipped during the year. The figures for vermicelli were higher 
than they had been for 10 years, showing an increase Of 7,354,077 
pounds over I912. 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL EXPORTS. 


The principal exports from Chefoo are beans and bean cake, 
vermicelli, groundnuts, fresh fruits, raw silks and pongees, eggs, 
salted fish, and licorice. The figures for these and other 
important exports of Chefoo in 1912 and 1913 are shown in the 
following table: 

Articles. 1912 1913 


Almonds - pounds .. - 620,800 867,600 


Bean cake Ra ae Ox -- 49,591,733 43,981,600 
Beans .. sis .. GO «. - 483,866 274,533 


Beef... - we GO a. i 442,400 ee 
Caps, felt a .-pleces .. - 9,257 5,208 
Cattle .. + .. head .. i 362 a, 
Clothing, cotton pounds .. 2° 631,333 276,133 


Dates .. _ ss GO x .. 1,248,933 2,315,060 
Eggs, fresh .. -- pieces -- -+ 5,745,090 6,145,310 
Fish: 

Dried .. oa pounds .. se 512,933 340,933 
Salt ss on <1 GO xis .. 4,270,000 8,083,066 
Fishery products .. do... _ 324,800 494,133 
Fruits, fresh .. ja GO «a ..  7;909,200 = 7,704,133 
Groundnuts : 


Unshelled ~ on Gaz .. 4,183,333 6,808,666 
Shelled... = -. ws do s+) 26,276,033 18,771,733 


Hides, cow... ge GD wh o i 38,100 40,133 
Licorice - << 28 o -» 1,491,600 2,065,200 
Mats .. wd ». pieces .. = 26,376 39,965 


Medicines ws pounds .. ” 557,300 936,533 
Oil: 


Bean a». & + GO «x ‘a 728,800 1,079,866 
Groundnut... -» dO «. ea 66,533 30,800 
Prawn skins .. <« CG ia 414,000 260,666 
Seed, sesamum -- do .. ss 307,466 19,466 
Shoes and boots .. pairs .. a 138,429 119,040 


Silk: 


Raw, white... pounds .. - 266 59733 
Yellow. . .% -- do .. ‘ 28,133 30,800 
Raw, wild, hand o- Go oi 56 1,528,266 1,743,406 
Steam, raw, wild .. do .. = 115,133 78,866 
Refuse, raw, wild .. do... -» 1,604,466 1,960,800 
Pongees. . ™ eee 855,200 950,733 


Soda, native .. -- do... Hi 57,000 128,533 
Straw braid .. -- dO .«- v 133 - 

Vermicelli _ ww GO ae -» 29,066,933 36,421,600 
Walnuts .. -» GO... 7 296,153 511,466 


Yeast .. As ss GO «as se 92,933 51,333 


FOREIGN SUNDRIES. 
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Aniseed .. ss pounds 
Bags, all kinds.. ++ preces 
Beche de mar .. pounds 
Buttons .. = .. gross 
Cigarettes . value 
Dyes, analin.. ae 6 
Flour pounds 
Glass, window .. .. boxes 
Isinglass pounds 
Lead, white... .. do 
Matches . . gross 
Mats, straw... «pieces 
Needles . . 5 .. mille 
Oil, kerosene: 

American 5 gallons 
Sumatra si -« dc 
Paper .. pounds 


Pepper, black .. .» do 
Sapan food .. .. do 
Seaweed us .. do 
Soda, ash and crystal.. do 
Sugar .. we ~« do 


NATIVE SUNDRIES. 


Arsenic .. pounds 
Beans .. 2. -> do 
Books, printed. . do 


Button, brass -» gross 
Cigarettes pounds 
Coal 5 is os Ons 
Cotton, raw pounds 
Flour .. 7” s= “GO 
Mats oN ‘ -pieces 
Hemp .. pounds 
Medicines wh «« do 
Mushrooms .. ne “GO 


Oil, wood - ve do 
Paper: 


Joss... - sx do 
Other .. Bs .« do 
Preserves - se do 
Rice... - «« do 
Samshu. . - .. do 
Silk: 

Raw, wild - -« do 
Cocoons = se do 
Piece goods... .. do 
Pongees ” -« do 
Soda  «. _ ss do 
Sugar, brown .. cx ‘do 
Tallow, animal. . .. do 
Tea Ld m2 se ‘do 
Tobacco _ . do 
Varnish. . Sd ca Go 


TRADE WITH THE 
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$42,934 
22,309,400 
2,980 
30,000 
129,600 
1,988,897 
185,834 
329727 


3,066,200 
198,910 
QS1,000 
262,000 

39,200 
59350,533 
4,201,994 

20,721,400 


1 34,000 
572 14,800 
25933 

475 

27 23233 
50,844 
418,133 

1 3,863,733 
45,232 
381,006 
260,500 
225333 
1,305,806 


9325133 
9,05 1,500 
153,066 
35159 1,000 
2,840,000 


231,406 
16,733,500 
I 1,200 
1,500 
1,134,400 
4,95 [57 33 


642,800 
711,167 
19,533 


UNITED: STATES. 


534600 
300,954 
102,933 

3,501 
$46,201 
$67,137 

14,314,206 

45317 

44,6606 


25239;976 
274,003 
101,94, 


498,700 
1,334,800 
171,600 


4,515,866 
2,350,066 
18,308,206 


226.6 35 
79,128,533 
146,933 
S12 
3399333 
06,055 
491,866 
2591275333 
24,976 
545,866 
655,000 
61,200 
1,499,900 


898,533 
225,333 
47,947,646 
4,035,000 


1495733 
2153915733 
42,000 
2,000 
S08,956 
4,134,900 
105,000 

[, 199,806 

I 3035999 
37,000 


The total exports to the United States increased from 
26,270 in 1912 to $72,576 in 1913, an increase of $46,300. The 
exports of silk increased from $21,832 to $65,633, a gain of 


$43,800. 
doubtedly stimulated trade. 


The new tariff law of the United States has un- 
The duty in the United States was 
changed from $3 per pound to 45 per cent. ad valorem. 


Dhus, 


33/34 Shantungs, 32 ounces, which formerly paid $6 per piece, 
Lace and lace goods increased 


now pay only $i per piece. 
from $916 to $3,139. 
no human hair was shipped. 
exports to the United States 


The exports of hair nets declined, while 
Walnuts reappeared in the list of 
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DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The declared value of the exports from the Chefoo consular 
district to the United States during 1y12 and 1913 is given in the 
following table: 








Articles. IQi2 112 

Hair, human oo b BI5 as 
Hair nets .. wis - 1.395 $1,140 
Lace and lace goods ” - ™ YIO 3,140 
Ore, gold, silver, and copper 1ngIo 
Silk it i ie 7 .. 21,833 $65,632 
Walnuts inde ong 2,064 

Total... 8 20,270 72,577 


Silk to the amount of $420 was exported to Hawaii: as 
against $641 worth in 1g12. Lace and lace goods were exported 
to Hawai to the amount of $522 in 1413; none was exported 
in 1912. 


DIRECT IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


The total value of the direct imports from the United States 
is given as $10,085. This does not represent the total imports 
of American goods, most of which are imported and pay duty at 
Shanghai or Hongkong, and are reexported to Chefoo. 


SHIPPING-~PRESENT GROWTH AND PROSPECTS. 


There was considerable activity in shipping at Chefoo during 
1913, including increases in the number of vessels and in tonnage: 
the net increases were 373 steamers and 314,313 tons. An 
important feature has been the increase of Japanese vessels, both 
in number and tonnage, Japan having 1,74y steamers, represent- 
ing 994,047 tons, and 486 steamers under inland steam navigation 
rules, representing 184,194 tons, or a total of 2,235 steamers, of 
a total of 1,178,241 tons. The United States had 60 steamers, 
representing a tonnage of 84,536. ‘The second revolution in the 
south of China caused a temporary suspension of the service of 
the China Merchants’ Steamship Co. in the summer, but there 
was an increase of 60,000 tons under the Chinese flag. ‘The 
inland waters traffic also shows an improvement both in number 
and in tonnage. The native customs report that 500 more junks 
entered in 1913 than during 1912. This may dispel the fear that 
the charges for breakwater surtaxes might disturb the native 
shipping trade of the port. The increase in shipping also helps 
to explain the excess of 14 per cent Over the estimates in the 
amount of breakwater taxes collected. Statistics show a slight 
decrease in both arrivals and departures of native passengers 
during the year, probably caused by the strict surveillance to 
which passenger traffic was subjected on account of the revolu- 
tion in the south. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN TRADE IN SHANTUNG. 


The Chefoo Harbor Improvement Commission has announced 
that final plans giving full details for the construction of the 
breakwater will be ready in the spring, and that after a foan has 
been secured active work will be started. American firms will 
have an opportunity to compete with those of cther countries in 
the bids for supplying the materials. The date of the beginning 
of the construction on the proposed Chefoo-Weihsien railway is 
sull uncertain, the matter being controlled by the Board of 
Communications at Peking. The early operation of the electric- 
lighting plant will create a demand for electrical appliances for 
household uses, the consulate having already received inquiries 
regarding them. ‘The recent opening of the port of Lungkou, 
near Chefoo, which has been opened by China voluntarily to 
foreign trade and which some fear may be a detriment to Chefoo, 
may, however, tend to stimulate trade with the interior. ‘The 
lowering of the duty on silk through the operation of the new 
tariff act should continue to stimulate the export of these goods 
to the United States. ‘T'he early opening of the Panama Canal 
should increase trade with the United States from all the ports 


of China. 
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AFFORESTATION AT TSINGTAU 
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Since modern forestry has, as is generally recognised, reach- 
ed its highest development in Germany, says the Japan Herald, 
the results obtained in this sphere in the German colony in the 
Far East have often been admired; thus some particulars as to 
the afforestation and forest gardens at Tsingtau may be of 
interest. 

As 1s now the case almost everywhere in China, forests are 
deficient; the heights in the neighbourhood of T'singtau fifteen 
years ago were almost entirely bare and denuded; even grass was 
almost entirely lacking as the natives uprooted nearly all for 
fuel. After the disappearance of the protecting grass cover the 
violent rains of the summer had swept away the scanty remaining 
soil and formed on the slopes deep ravines; the bare rocky 
heights stood up with sharp peaks and gaps, reminding the 
beholder of the Spanish sierras. Moreover the long period 
of drought, the gross carelessness and ignorance of the Chinese 
as to the benefits afforded by forests, and the lack of educational 
materials as to the native trees and shrubs all contributed to make 
the labors of German experts more difficult. Many extensive and 
laborious preparations had to be completed before the afforesta- 
tion itself on a large scale could be begun. Soil had to be carried 
from the valleys and ravines to fill the holes which had been dug 
for the transplanted trees; the loose stones were gathered and 
formed into a protection for them, in order that in the future, 
as the weathering continued, the roots might bind together the 
soil that was forming. Especially important was the placing of 
numerous dams in the ravines, which had to be ready at the 
beginning of the rainy season. These, in July and August, 
collected a sufficient supply of water with which, with the help of 
innumerable coal-oil cans, the young plants could be watered so 
that they could stand without damage the long dry period from 
April till the end of June. The parts of the ravines lying below 
the dams were protected from further falling-in of the walls and 
further denudation of the soil by rains and, after being partially 
filled up, could also be gradually planted. 

For the afforestations trees from all the four quarters of 
the earth except Africa, which might for climatic reasons be 
serviceable, were experimentally planted. But of these experi- 
nents, numbering in all about 650 with trees in seedbeds, only a 
few have succeeded. The winter, or the wetness of the summer, 
or the long periods of drought, destroyed many experimental 
plants; moreover the Chinese country people were ignorantly 
hostile to the experiments. Very often the laboriously planted 
and watered young plants were torn up again at night. In spite 
Of opposition and difficulties the aim has now been attained. 
The heights in the neighbourhood of Tsingtau, especially the 
Iltisberg, at the foot of which lies the main forestry station, are 
wooded, the rocks are clad with green, and the vegetation and 
the thick grass prevent further inundations. In the level places 
there are already something like the young forests of Germany, 
and in summer there is in some places an arch of vegetation 
thick enough to shut out the sky. Re-plantations have also 
begun; the colony's requirement in fuel-wood is covered and 
timber is already being sold to the mines: in short an afforestation 
of the greatest importance as a model has succeeded. 

The timber trees planted at Tsingtau are the Japanese white 
pine, the larch, cryptomeria, cedar and other conifers, and of 
foliage trees especially the chestnut, ash, maple, plane, oak, elm, 
alder, and acacia. For forestry on a large scale, however, only 
the pine and the two last-named are of much importance. The 
young growth of pines which covers most of the heights is good 
and, in spite of the unfavorable nature of the soil, by far better 
than that of the native pines; their further thriving must be 
awaited before a safe opinion can be given as to their availability ; 
but even a moderate crop of the first generation will, in view of 
the high prices of wood in the Far East, pay a good interest on 
the enterprise. As the Chinese country-people are very careless 
with regard to risks of fire, and as pine trees easily catch fire, one 
often sees in the plantations, among the larger areas planted with 
pines smaller ones interposed planted with foliage-trees in order to 
make this danger easier to meet. In the Orient the pine is often 
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used as a Christmas-tree, and specially fine specimens ire 
occasionally sent as far as Sydney or Singapore or far into 
the interior. Plane-trees and maples aie used only for ornament. 
The oak is not suitable for Tsingtau and of the willows only the 
silver willow Is grown for osier-work. By the watercour-es 
however, in the neighbourhood of the hamlets and in other places 
most suitable for them, especially at Haipota, are valuable 
thickets of alders thriving splendidly. But the most important 
and the commonest tree in the Tsingtau forest and also in the 
gardens and streets of the colony is the acacia. Its abundance 
has caused the English to nickname the Colony “ Acacia 
Peninsula"; and the tree has been widely cultivated in North 
China in imitation of the Tsingtau example. In 1g1o alone 
150,000,000 acacia plants were raised there, to judge from the 
amount of seed imported. The acacia grows quickly and lustily 
and is easy to plant even for unskilled Chinese. It suits the 
ground excellently and demands little attention, being hardy to 
the climate. Its growth is shown by the following example: an 
acacia plantation set in 1902 on the south-eastern slope of the 
Iltisberg yielded good mining-timber in the felling of 1907 and 
again in 1912 and in the autumn of 1913 the new trees are again 
from 12 to 15 feet high. 

The acacia yields excellent fuelwood, also good mining- 
timber ; its flowers have for some time been used by the poorer 
Chinese country people as a substitute for tea, and quantities of 
them are sent into the interior. In order to obtain charcoal. 
which is much used in China, the forestry officials have for some 
time been using a process which unites German and Chinese 
experiences and methods of charcoal-burning, and from. these 
experiments also acacia appears to be the best material. The 
good results which the T’singtau Forestry Bureau obtained with 
the acacia caused the Administration of the Shantung Railway, 
of the Ching-Ching Mines and of the Kaiping Mines, partly 
under German direction, to afforest their suitable land with 
acacia in order later on to save the costly import of timber. 

Just as formerly the Chinese Governors of the northern 

provinces sent officials to Tsingtau to be educated, so a committee 
at Shanghai sent six Chinese forestry-students to the German 
colony 1n order first to spend a year in the practical work and then 
to study the science of forestry for two years. The Administra- 
tion of the Tientsin-Pukow Railway sent eight of their 
station-masters to go through a number of practical courses and 
then put their knowledge to use on the railway lands. Later a 
Japanese commission was sent by their Government to Tsingtau 
to study the German model for the afforestation near Seoul; they 
received thorough and detailed instruction. 
__ The first task, the afforestation of the environs of ‘I'singtau. 
is finished; the green hills and valleys offer to the traveller 2 
picture rare in China, and to the inhabitants and visitors to the 
bathing resort, beautiful shady walks. Up till now about 1,200 
hectares have been afforested. Steps were to be taken to 
afforest the mountains in the interior of the Protectorate which 
are Treasury lands and not cultivated by the Chinese. From 
htty to a hundred hectares will be brought under cultivation 
annually; the Prinz Heinrich Berg and the Laushange Mts. can 
be afforested for two-thirds of their height as the soil is not bad. 
The Chinese inhabitants will be employed in the work in the 
slack times of their ordinary field labours and will be paid in kind 
by presents of fruit and mulberry trees. The forestry work can 
thus be done cheaply and will especially attract the Chinese from 
the fact that the mountain-slopes which they have hitherto 
despised as worthless will be made to yield them proht. 

A feature of the Tsingtau Forest is the great Forest Garden. 
covering about 80 hectares, which contains tree and_ plant 
nurseries, orchards, seed-beds of all kinds and forcing-houses. 

As above stated, about 650 experiments have been made in 
transplanting trees, and now about 20 are still made annually. 
At present, experiments are being made with the forest trees of 
Eastern North America, also 121 kinds of ornamental and useful 
shrubs have been transplanted. The more valuable plants are put 
in especially suitable and protected places—warmer, mvister and 
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deeper-lying grounds. The vegetabie beds are filled in almost. 


every season of the year with seedings of the most varied kinds 
and in some of the glass-houses, protected against cold winds, 
the winter temperature without artificial heating never falls below 
39 C. In these may be seen small palms, chrysanthemums, 
ornamental-leaved plants and rare flowers. In the seed-beds, 
experiments have also been made with industrial and fodder 
plants, tobacco and cotton, camphor and olive, sesame. lucerns 
and many Gther, sand the results noted. As a curious detail it 
mav be stated that Metaplexis, a plant of the older Euphorbiaceae 
which is found as a climber in hedges and on fences, has threads 
in its seed-capsules which have been investigated by Chemnitz 
weavers and proncunced suitable for the production ‘of a cheap 
kind of artificial silk. 

In fruit culture, also, the Forest Garden has made numerous 
experiments. German and Californian fruits have been tried 
together ; Of 63 varieties of apple and 68 of pear. however, after 
repeated experiments only 11 and 8 respectively have been found 
suitable to the climate. Cherries have succeeded well: there are 
48 varieties at Tsingtau; plums cannot withstand the hot rainy 
season and do not thrive. Berries of various kinds almost all do 
well. The attempts to grow peaches and apricots were abandon- 
ed, as these fruits are already grown to perfection by the Chinese. 
Experiments in grape growing were also made, but further 
attempts have been left to the Austrians at Chefoo, whose 
experiments (which are kept secret) promise to be successful. 
Of the twelve varieties grown there ten have been successful also 
at Tsingtau. 

The ground at the Forest Garden was of course most 
carefully prepared; during the first years especially it was 
thoroughly dug, weeded and raked; also natural and artificial 
manures have been abundantly employed on it after exact 
scientific investigation of the soils. The results of the manuring, 
for example in the increased weight of the grains of cereals, 
made a great impression on the Chinese. 

One of the chief difficulties was the fight against insect pests, 
both the native and those which were introduced with fruit from 
America; thus 60 beetle larve were found in a cherry-tree. 
Forest pests have also been a great danger for a long time, but 
carbolineum, bisulphide of carbon and arsenic, used at the right 
times and in right proportions have, after many failures, at last 
had a permanent success. 

The pecuniary means for the numerous and extensive experi- 
ments of the Forest Bureau have always been placed at its 
disposal, in right appreciation of the great importance of this 
work of civilization, by the Reichstag and the Government, which 
have also furthered the work in every other possible way. 

The importance of this work is so universally recognised that 
it is needless to dwell upon it. It may, however, be mentioned 
that a comparison, especially with the results of English forest- 
management, even at Hongkong, as shown by the detailed reports 
of export German foresters, shows still more clearly the value of 
what has been accomplished at Tsingtau. This has been 
recognised by the English themselves, for recently they have been 
carrying on Indian forestry on German principles and partly under 
German management. For China, also a country notoriously poor 
in timber, this work may be a great blessing. 





VITICULTURE IN SHANTUNG 





Aside from being the center of fruit culture in China, Shan- 
tung province raises large quantities of fine grapes, and promises 
to become a very important wine-making district. In the neigh- 
borhood of Tsingtau, mainly on the southern slopes of the 
Latishan Mountains, many grapes are grown for the fruit only. 
Large quantities are sent to Shanghai and other places annually, 
a variety closely resembling the tokay of California predominating. 
White grapes are also grown, a sort of sweet water and a kind 
called “ markobrunner”’ being the most common; but blue and 
black grapes are not found. 

Apparently no attempt to produce wine has been made here, 
but in the Chefoo region, in northeastern Shantung, the industry 
has progressed much further. On the hills surrounding that city 
are many terraced vineyards, and an extensive winery has been in 
operation for years. White wines, red wines, and champagnes of 
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many varieties are made, but none of the products were placed on 
the market until the present year. 


CHEFOO VINEYARDS AND WINE MAKING 


_ Concerning the wine-making establishment at Chefoo, Mr. 
Chang Yu, a wealthy Cantonese, conceived the idea of cultivating 
grapes in China for the purposes of an extensive wine trade. The 
necessary sanction was obiained trom the authorities tin 1895. 
Land was bought on the hills near Chefoo and planted to varieties 
of grapes from ali wine-producing countries under the direction of 
a European expert, who is still in charge. More land is constantly 
being acquired in the immediate vicinity and planted as soon as 
bought, but the price of suitabie territory has gone up considerably, 
mainly because other Chinese have gone into the business. 
Philoxera is stated to have attacked some of the varieties, but 
never to a disastrous extent, most of the vines seeming apparently 
immune, 

Finding that the supply of native grapes was irregular, while 
the price was not inexpensive and the quantity of sugar contained 
therein was not sufficient to produce good wines, Mr, Chang first 
imported American grape vines so that he could get the necessary 
supply from his own vineyard. But the attempt resuited im a 
failure owing to damage done by insects. 

In 1902, he imported vines from Austria and planted them on 
his ranch. The experiment, which was conducted under the 
supervision of a foreign expert—an Austrian nobleman ( Baron 
M. von Babo) proved to be successful, and consequently the area 
of the vineyard has been increased from year to year, until! now 
12 acres of ground are under full cultivation. A glass factory was 
established under the same management some years ago, where 
necessary receptacles are being manufactured. 

Each fall the entire crop is taken to the winery on the out- 
skirts of the town, and aiter production the wine is stored in large 
casks, constructed in sections in Austria, shipped to Chefoo, and 
set upin the cellars. Every barrel is plainly marked with the 
variety of wine it contains, together with the year of its production. 
The cellars took two years to complete and are built below the 
levei of the sea. They are lined with concrete, as it was found 
that they were otherwise being constantly flooded. As the work 
was commenced over ten years ago, there is now a large supply 
of wine on hand, but the first sales were not made tintil this 
year. ‘The market is to be exclusively the Chinese coast. 





HOG BRISTLES IN CHINA 


One of the large exports from China,-is black hog bristles. 
The bulk of these bristles come from the northern China and 
Manchurian ports, and from there generally find their way to 
Shanghai, where they are collected by large dealers, assorted into 
lengths of from 24 to 6 inches, if they have not been previously 
assorted, and then exported, to be made into paint brushes and 
other articles. The assorted bristles are made up into hitle round 
bundles, averaging from 2 to 3 inches in diameter. | 

While the bristle business, on the whole, is increasing, it 1s, 
like many other trades, tending to centralization in the large 
ports, and the smaller coast places figure less and less in the 
exportation, the main reason being that the facilities for sorting 
are not sufficient in the smal! ports. A dealer in an outport who 
can collect several hundred pounds of bristles a month finds it 
more to his benefit to send his lots to a large Shanghai wholesaler 
than to go to the trouble and expense of having them sorted and 
bundled and then waiting to get together a large enough lot to 
make it worth his while to export. The China hog, on the 
whole, is not a large producer of bristles, all his body, except a 
strip down the back and a larger spot on the neck, being covered 
with hair only, while the more northern hog of Manchuria and 
Siberia has a larger part of his skin covered with bristles. 

Under normal conditions it takes some 100 coolies to sort 
and bundle about 50 pounds of bristles a day, averaging, say, 
one-half pound a man per diem. The total exports of bristles 
from Shanghai in 1912 were 36,070 piculs pounds, valued at Tls. 
2,962,398 this being largely composed of receipts from other ports. 

Direct export from Tsingtau during 1913 amounted to 
490,000 pounds, valued at $270,802 gold. 
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